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A  New  France  in  the  Making? 

[Jean  de  la  Roche  et  Jean  Gottmann.  La  'Fidhation  Franqmse,  Montr^. 
Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1946.  635  pages. — Boris  Mirkine-Guetz^vitch.  La 
Quatriime  Ripublique.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  267  pages.] 

BY  ALBERT  GUfiRARD 

France  is  a  very  old  nation,  and  a  very  conservative  nation.  Her 
motto  might  be  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  translated  by  M.  Tout- 
le-Monde:  “Plus  9a  change,  plus  c*est  la  mcme  chose!”  Tocqueville, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  showed  that  there  was  no  abyss  between 
the  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolution:  the  Jacobins  were  but  the  heirs 
of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  But  if  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
neither  is  there  anything  eternal.  The  gods  themselves  die.  Feudalism 
and  monarchy  took  centuries  to  fade  away:  but  they  are  gone.  The 
bourgeoisie  has  been  ruling  for  hundreds  of  years:  but  it  is  crumbling 
before  our  eyes.  Of  course  there  always  will  be  a  France,  and  it  will 
always  serve  good  meals: 

Les  fins  mets  souverains 
Demeurent 

Plus  forts  que  les  mreans, 

and  irony  will  season  French  Communism,  as  it  did  season  theocracy, 
the  code  of  the  fighting  caste,  royal  absolutism  and  even  the  profit 
motive.  But  within  that  permanent  framework,  things  do  change.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  ComAlie  Fran^aise  will  tolerate  ingSnues  who  have 
not  reached  the  canonical  age;  and  the  Academy  may  elect  a  member 
in  whom,  with  a  powerful  erythroscope,  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  might 
be  detected. 
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Dramatic  changes  in  history  arc  but  the  belated  realization  of  an  evo¬ 
lution  long  unpcrccivcd.  France  now  has  her  eyes  open.  The  petit 
bourgeois  Republic  collapsed  irremediably  in  1940:  the  personal  regard 
that  every  one  feels  for  Edouard  Herriot  will  not  sufl&cc  to  revive  timid 
and  bewildered  Radicalism,  a  feeble  ghost.  The  reactionary  doctrines  of 
dc  Maistre,  Tainc  and  Maurras  led  but  to  P^tain.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  nation,  presumably  sane,  should  want  to  borrow  the  political  and 
social  system  of  Russia — or  ours.  France  has  tried,  personally  or  vicarious¬ 
ly,  a  rich  assortment  of  blind  alleys.  She  is  now  thoroughly  imbued  with 
“the  historical  spirit”:  for  history  teaches  us  the  many  ways  in  which 
things  should  not  be  done.  Her  only  reasonable  hope  lies  in  the  un¬ 
explored. 

France  is  making  at  present  three  great  experiments.  The  first  is  the 
transformation  of  the  old  Empire  into  a  federation  of  free  peoples.  The 
second  is  the  creation  of  a  regime  which,  respectful  of  genuine  individual 
enterprise,  will  admit  a  very  large  socialistic  sector.  The  third  is  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  a  democratic  constitution.  Because  of  those  three  experiments, 
there  is  no  country  so  fascinating  to  study  as  France  is  today.  England 
has  to  face  exactly  the  same  problems:  but  she  is  facing  them  in  her  own 
peculiar  way  which,  as  Maurois  aptly  put  it,  is  “a  miracle,  not  an  ex¬ 
ample.”  Russia  is  set  in  her  ways,  and  we  in  ours,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  leadership.  For  the  true  leaders  are  those  who  seek  a  path,  not  those 
who,  against  all  evidence,  are  committed  to  the  defense  of  an  orthodoxy. 
China,  Germany,  Italy  are  in  chaos. 

To  study  the  second  problem,  the  social-economic,  there  is  no  single 
work  I  can  recommend.  Perhaps  the  best  indications  will  be  found  in 
the  little  pre-war  book  of  Maurice  Thorez,  surprisingly  moderate:  hi 
Mission  de  la  France  dans  le  Monde;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  in  Vldie 
Socialiste  (1935)  by  the  Belgian  Quisling  Henri  de  Man.  This  problem, 
extraordinarily  complex  in  details,  is  now  hardly  a  doctrinal  problem  at 
all.  The  liberal-socialistic  ideal  was  formulated,  or  rather  put  in  practice, 
in  Australia  many  decades  ago.  It  is  applied  with  strikingly  good  results 
in  conservative  Sweden.  It  is  now  quasi-official  in  England  and  in  Frana. 
The  French  Communists  agree  to  respect  an  extensive  individualistic 
sector,  and  the  Mouvement  R^publicain  Populaire  is  thoroughly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  vast  programme  of  socialization.  We,  with  our  pre-industrial 
state  of  mind,  may  still  think  of  this  conception  as  radical,  crackpot, 
starry-eyed  and  thoroughly  unrealistic.  Some  day.  Rip  Van  Winkle  will 
wake  up  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  realize 
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that  the  economics  of  the  Village  Blacksmith  do  not  apply  to  General 
Motors. 

For  the  first  problem,  the  transformation  of  the  colonial  Empire  into 
a  free  Union,  we  have  an  excellent  guide:  the  substantial  volume  of  Jean 
de  la  Roche  and  jean  Gottmann:  La  FidSration  Frangaise.  There  will  be 
found,  not  merely  the  essential  facts  about  France’s  overseas  dominions, 
but  also  the  problems  and  the  trends.  In  The  France  of  Tomorrow,  I  said 
bluntly  of  the  Empires:  “Power  is  waning  and  prestige  is  gone.  It  is  time 
to  liquidate.”  But  I  added:  “What  must  be  liquidated  is  the  imperial 
spirit,  i.e.  the  spirit  of  pride  and  greed.”  Many  American  Liberals  are  in 
favor  of  any  “independence”  movement  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
would  foster  one  even  where  none  exists ;  and  this  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  realize  that  no  nation  can  be  “independent.”  We  do  not  really 
believe  that  an  “independence”  movement  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Texas  or  Oklahoma  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  these  submerged 
nationalities.  Granted  that  liberty  is  more  precious  than  security  or  pros¬ 
perity,  we  must  grant  also  that  freedom  is  greater  than  independence; 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  populations  will  enjoy  far  greater  freedom 
under  the  Dutch,  French  or  British  flags  than  under  the  banner  of  some 
crude  and  fanatical  nationalism.  My  test,  in  such  problems,  is  not  the 
shibboleth  Independence,  but  this:  “Which  solution  will  best  assure  the 
dignity  of  man }  And  which  will  best  promote  the  World  Republic 

At  the  Brazzaville  Conference  (January  1945)  Federal  Union  became 
the  official  doctrine  of  French  colonial  policy.  But  it  was  no  death-bed 
conversion:  it  was  already  implicit  in  the  methods  of  Lyautey.  The  great 
Empire-Builder  did  not  want  to  subjugate  or  Frenchify  Morocco.  He 
revived  Moorish  arts  and  Moorish  pride.  He  left  Moorish  life  undis¬ 
turbed.  He  simply  brought  the  country  definite  advantages  which  its 
feeble  rulers  had  been  unable  to  provide:  security  and  a  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Morocco  has  become  a  pluralistic  state,  in  which  races,  creeds  and 
centuries  live  side  by  side:  Berbers,  Arabs,  Jews,  Europeans;  primitive 
tribes,  feudal  lords  in  their  Atlas  Kasbahs,  fine  handicraftsmen,  and  the 
industrialists  of  today.  The  result  is  a  rich  and  fascinating  culture. 

The  problems  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  old  island 
colonies  are  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  the  French  would  as  soon  “sell” 
Tarn-et-Garonne  or  Eure-et-Loire  as  Martinique  or  Guadeloupe.  In 
West  and  Equatorial  Africa,  the  cultures  of  the  natives  are  so  many, 
so  diverse,  and  on  the  whole  so  primitive  that  the  obvious  goal  is  to 
bring  to  the  inhabitants,  by  easy  stages,  the  unifying  and  liberating  ele¬ 
ments  of  French  civilization.  This  France  can  attempt  to  do,  because  she 
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is  free  from  color  prejudice,  Negroes  like  Diagne  have  been  in  Cabinei 
like  Dodds,  they  have  commanded  armies;  like  Ebouc,  they  have  go 
erned  colonies,  with  a  large  European  staff  under  them.  Leopold  Seda 
Senghor  could  teach  French  grammar  at  Tours,  where  French  is  spoke 
in  its  perfection.  And  Alexandre  Dumas  was  a  great  favorite  of  Parisia 
society.  Assimilation  may  also  be  the  best  solution  in  Madagascar,  wher 
the  leading  element,  the  Hovas,  are  but  a  minority,  and  had  evolvei 
only  a  feeble  imitative  culture. 

But  the  question  assumes  a  new  aspect  in  North  Africa  and  in  Indc 
china.  In  North  Africa,  there  is  a  large  European  element;  the  moderi 
cities  are  quite  European  in  character;  the  natives  are  not  racially  diffci 
ent  from  the  new  settlers;  many  of  them  speak  excellent  French.  Th 
problem  is  religious.  So  long  as  the  Mohammedans  feel  that  they  ar 
penalized  because  of  their  faith  (which,  in  their  eyes,  is  an  improved 
streamlined  version  of  Judeo-Christian  monotheism),  they  will  nurse  ; 
rankling  sentiment  of  injustice.  The  French  were  dangerously  slow  ij 
giving  the  Mohammedan  elite  the  franchise:  the  Viollette  plan  of  ; 
decade  ago  would  then  have  saved  the  situation.  Today,  a  compromis 
has  been  offered,  giving  equal  representation  in  Algeria  to  the  tw( 
groups,  Europeans  (and  assimilated),  and  natives.  But  nothing  short  o 
equal  and  universal  suffrage  will  do.  The  mission  of  the  French  in  A1 
geria,  Tunis  and  Morocco  is  not  to  impose  their  own  fashions,  but  to  pre 
serve  the  vital  and  picturesque  pluralism  of  these  fascinating  countries 
Uniformity,  assimilation,  centralization,  must  go. 

Indochina  offers  another  set  of  problems.  The  French  arc  few— al 
though  far  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  native  population,  thai 
the  British  in  India.  In  race,  tradition,  climate,  the  country  differs  radical 
ly  from  France.  Indochina,  at  least  the  Annamites  and  Cambodians,  ha 
a  culture  of  its  own.  France  is  totally  unable  to  maintain  herself  in  Indo 
china  by  force  alone,  cither  against  a  native  uprising  or  against  forcigr 
aggression.  There,  if  the  Union  is  preserved,  it  must  be  on  a  voluntary 
and  equal  basis.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  French  civilization  that  th< 
responsible  leaders  of  Vict-nam  have  agreed  to  try  a  further  associatior 
with  France.  They  had  a  taste  of  Japanese  occupation,  and  a  taste — more 
bitter,  if  anything — of  Chinese  occupation.  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics”  anci 
“A  Co-prosperity  Sphere,”  in  such  a  form,  did  not  appeal  to  them.  Ii 
was  a  great  pity  that,  at  one  time,  our  policy,  while  recognizing  Frcncli 
domination,  seemed  bent  upon  destroying  it.  Our  uncertainty  of  purpose 
looked  like  duplicity,  and  might  have  brought  about  a  disaster.  Now 
Vict-nam,  whether  as  a  whole,  or  as  three  different  provinces.  Tonkin 
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Annam  and  Cochinchina,  will  remain  as  a  free  and  equal  member  of 
the  Indochinese  Federation  (which  comprises  in  addition  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia).  Indochina  herself  will  enjoy  equality  of  status  with  France  in 
a  Federal  Union.  If  the  French  mean  it,  if  they  can  curb  the  ancient 
insolence  and  special  interests  of  certain  colonists,  they  have  a  chance. 

The  new  French  Empire  will  be  notably  different  from  the  British 
Commonwealth.  It  will  give  itself  a  formal  Constitution,  a  course  which 
the  Commonwealth  steadily  refuses  to  adopt.  And  it  is  based  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  equality  of  its  members,  although  of  different  race:  the  British 
Dominions  are  either  overwhelmingly  white,  or,  as  in  South  Africa,  ruth¬ 
lessly  dominated  by  the  whites.  The  French  arc  attempting  a  great  ex¬ 
periment,  comparable  with  that  of  the  Soviets;  and  an  experiment  which 
deserves  to  succeed. 

*  •  *  • 

For  the  third  problem,  the  new  political  constitution,  we  have  a  capital 
authority,  thorough  and  convenient.  La  Quatrihme  R6publique,  by  Dean 
Boris  Mirkinc-Guctzcvitch.  During  the  war,  the  author  was  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest  in  this  country;  and  he  amply  repaid  our  hospitality  with  his 
activities  in  the  Ecolc  Libre  dcs  Hautes  Etudes.  We  hope  he  may  remain 
with  us,  a  much  needed  liaison  agent  between  Paris  and  New  York.  A 
Russian  by  birth,  he  has  become  steeped  in  French  political  thought  and 
French  history,  particularly  that  of  the  Revolution.  His  books  on  com¬ 
parative  constitutional  law  arc  classics  in  several  languages. 

In  La  Quatribme  R6publique,  he  studies  the  regime  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
public  (better  than  its  constitution,  and  much  better  than  its  slightly 
soiled  repute),  that  of  the  Provisional  Republic  under  General  dc  Gaulle, 
and  that  of  the  Fourth,  now  struggling  to  be  born.  The  problems  and 
the  treatment  arc  of  intense  interest.  No  student  of  French  affairs,  no 
student  of  political  questions,  no  student  of  world  conditions  can  afford 
to  ignore  this  little  book.  It  speaks  for  itself,  in  no  uncertain  voice.  Now, 
let  me  speak  for  myself. 

I  closed  the  book — so  lucid,  so  well-informed,  so  generous, — with  a 
feeling  of  discouragement.  Mirkinc-Guctzcvitch  very  properly  keeps 
close  to  immediate  possibilities;  he  docs  not  venture  into  Utopia.  But 
the  various  solutions  which  arc  proposed — the  AndrC  Philip  constitu¬ 
tion  which  France  rejected  in  June,  the  more  conservative  constitution 
which  is  likely  to  be  elaborated  now,  strike  me  as  hopelessly  dated.  Not 
even  “du  vieux  ncuf,”  but  “du  vieux  vicillot.”  For  fear  of  a  personal  dic¬ 
tatorship  (a  Caesarian  operation),  the  French  seem  ready  to  go  back  to 
unmitigated  Parliamentarism,  like  the  dog  of  Holy  Writ.  After  long 
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resistance — I  too  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  that  liberty,  democrac 
republic  and  parliamentarism  were  one  and  the  same — I  had  to  accc] 
Emile  Faguet’s  definition  of  that  regime:  “the  cult  of  incompetence  an 
the  fear  of  responsibilities.”  Whenever,  through  an  eclipse  of  the  Pres 
dency,  our  Congress  attempts  not  merely  to  legislate,  but  to  rule,  tl 
result  justifies  Faguet’s  arraignment. 

Mirkine-Guetzcvitch,  who  proudly  calls  himself  a  Jacobin,  believi 
that  Parliamentary  fumbling  can  be  avoided  if  one  party, — the  rigl 
party,  that  is  to  say  the  Left — is  strongly  organized  enough  to  break  dow 
all  opposition.  But  rigorous  party  discipline  (the  “Line”),  and  a  o 
hesive  majority  in  absolute  control  would  mean  the  dictatorship  of  tl 
machine;  and  that  may  be  worse  than  the  dictatorship  of  an  individua 
For  the  tyranny  of  a  man  can  be  tempered  either  by  song,  as  in  Franc 
under  Louis  XV,  or  by  assassination,  as  in  old  Russia  or  Turkey.  Thei 
is  nothing  to  temper  the  autocracy  of  a  firmly  knit  party.  The  machir 
is  too  tough  to  be  pricked  by  irony,  and  no  dagger  or  bomb  can  kill 
pyramid  of  committees. 

I  am  no  sceptic  in  political  matters.  I  have  ideas  of  my  own,  whicl 
by  the  way,  are  in  harmony  with  the  usual  methods  of  conducting  an 
collective  enterprise.  Church,  college  or  business.  I  believe  a  good  const 
tution  docs  make  a  difference.  France,  England  and  America  arc  health 
enough  to  survive  a  regime  that  would  kill  weaker  nations.  But  thci 
capacity  for  leadership  is  greatly  impaired.  Unless  the  great  dcmocracic 
experience  a  change  of  heart,  they  will  waste  their  energies  in  squabble 
And  this  is  a  perilous  time  for  mankind  to  be  adrift. — Stanford  Univei 
sity. 


A  scholarship  has  just  been  established 
at  Stanford  University  for  a  French  stu¬ 
dent,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  Government,  the  University  and 
a  group  of  friends.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Albert  Gu6rard  Scholarship,  honor¬ 
ing  Professor  Gu6rard  for  his  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  as  professor,  lecturer 
and  author. 


of  such  brilliant  Chilean  story-tellers  s 
Francisco  A.  Coloane,  Jacobo  Dankc  an 
Manuel  Rojas,  and  North  America 
writing  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  Theodoi 
Dreiser  and  Archibald  MacLeish.  Th 
frequent  quaintness  of  its  English 
probably  no  handicap,  in  view  of  ii 
location  and  its  purpose.  The  editor  i 
Magdalena  Vicuna  Lyon. 


The  Andean  Quarterly,  published  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  by  the  Institute 
Chileno-Norteamericano  de  Cultura,  is 
a  curious  hybrid  of  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  of  its  stories  and  articles  are 
printed  in  both  languages,  some  in  one 
or  the  other  only.  It  has  printed  the  work 


The  Bogoti  monthly  Revista  Javerian 
publishes  data  which  prove — or  at  lea; 
the  editors  are  convinced  they  provc- 
that  writing  and  publishing  in  Spai 
have  made  steady  progress  under  tli 
present  government  of  that  country  an 
arc  now  at  their  highest  point  in  histor 


Fables  and  Fable- Writers 

BY  V.  M.  PfiREZ  PEROZO 
(Author  of  Nuevas  Fabulillas,  etc.) 

From  time  immemorial  humanity  has  taken  delight  in  fables.  Men 
enjoy  seeing  their  passions  and  their  attitudes  interpreted  by  ani¬ 
mals,  possibly  because  of  their  natural  sympathy  for  these  lesser 
brethren  of  theirs,  or  possibly  because  of  the  ludicrous  situations  that 
arise  from  disguising  an  animal  as  a  man.  But  it  is  sadly  evident  that  the 
fable  is  a  decadent  genre  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  cultivated.  If  that  happens,  we  shall  witness  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  literature,  possibly  the  very  oldest  of  all,  older  than 
the  war-song  or  the  religious  hymn. 

The  fables  current  today  in  the  world  of  letters  are  the  same  fables 
which  the  old  masters  wrote,  some  of  them  in  the  dim  beginnings  of 
history,  since  modern  writers  seem  little  inclined  to  cultivate  the  genre, 
so  that  the  majority  of  us  know  them  mainly  from  our  contacts  with 
them  in  our  school  text-books.  The  classic  fables  are  like  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  basic  to  our  modern  culture,  yet  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  it  after  he  leaves  college. 

Scholars  locate  the  beginnings  of  the  fable  in  the  Orient,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  in  ancient  India;  from  there  they  trace  it  to  China  and  Persia  and 
finally  to  Greece.  It  is  here  that  we  meet  Aesop,  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  apologue,  often  accepted  as  the  first  cultivator  of  the  art  who  gave 
it  dignity  and  importance.  But  can  Aesop’s  historical  existence  be  estab¬ 
lished  ?  It  is  not  certain,  although  writers  have  supplied  us  with  minute 
details  concerning  the  fabulist’s  personal  appearance,  his  slavery,  his  in¬ 
tellectual  activities,  his  friendships  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and  his 
tragic  death.  There  are  even  several  cities  which  arc  candidates  for  the 
honor  of  having  been  his  birthplace  and  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  whether  he  wrote  down  his  fables  himself  or  merely  narrated  them 
to  others  who  put  them  in  permanent  form. 

In  view  of  all  this  uncertainty,  some  authorities  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  known  as  his  work  is  in  reality  only  a  compilation 
of  apologues  from  various  sources,  brought  together  in  one  place  by  some 
unknown  writer.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  influence  of  the  collection 
has  been  fundamental  and  definitive.  The  collection  is  consistent,  har¬ 
monious,  possessed  of  marked  individual  characteristics,  while  earlier 
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fables  were  clumsy,  childish  and  incoherent.  The  older  apologues  were 
ingenuous  tales  in  which  animals  were  represented  as  speaking  and  act¬ 
ing  like  persons.  These  animal  stories,  a  type  of  folk-myth,  were  the 
product  of  a  time  when  men  really  believed  (and  were  doubtless  filled 
with  superstitious  terror  at  the  thought)  that  animals  could  talk.  It  was 
with  such  clay  as  this  that  Aesop  built  his  marvelous  structures.  This  is 
why  he  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  fable. 

Aesop’s  work  was  so  perfect  that  all  the  fable-makers  since  his  time 
have  followed  slavishly  in  his  footsteps.  More  than  this:  Almost  all  the 
fabulists  who  have  followed  him  have  merely  appropriated  his  original 
themes.  Some  have  done  no  more  than  versify  the  same  themes,  as  Ba- 
brius,  Phaedrus  and  LaFontaine.  Others  have  varied  them  slightly  and 
added  some  interpretation  of  them.  But  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
fables  which  arc  reckoned  the  patrimony  of  other  writers  still  bear  the 
unmistakable  trade-mark  of  the  old  master. 

In  the  France  of  the  Golden  Age  we  meet  LaFontaine,  the  immortal 
story-teller  who  consolidated  the  work  of  Aesop,  infused  new  life  into 
it  and  gave  it  a  grace  and  charm  of  which  the  old  pioneer  had  no  gift 
and  no  suspicion.  The  Frenchman  made  no  pretensions  to  originality; 
he  merely  adapted  the  work  of  Aesop  and  others ;  but  he  did  it  with  such 
skill,  such  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  such  poetic  infallibility,  that 
he  reached  a  height  of  excellence  above  all  his  predecessors.  Aesop’s 
creations,  in  his  hands,  creations  which  had  been  impressive  but  cold, 
solid  but  stiff,  took  on  warmth  and  suppleness.  The  scepter  had  passed 
from  the  Greek  to  the  Frenchman. 

There  has  been  no  literary  genre  in  which  writers  have  shown  less 
originality  than  in  the  fable.  The  repetition  and  borrowing  has  been  a 
frank  and  candid  matter-of-course.  This  lack  of  originality  is  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fable,  dear  child  of  fantasy,  presupposes  a 
wealth  of  imagination  in  the  poet  who  cultivates  it.  The  reason  may  be 
that  the  fable  is  the  most  conservative  of  the  literary  genres,  in  form  as 
well  as  spirit.  As  to  the  form,  it  was  agreed  on  very  early  that  a  fable 
should  consist  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the  moral  lesson.  When 
the  fabulist  finishes  telling  his  story,  he  hands  us  at  the  bottom,  frequent¬ 
ly  set  off  by  a  different  font  of  type,  that  indispensable  crutch  which  is 
the  moral.  If  the  moral  were  not  there,  we  should  not  have  a  fable.  And 
as  to  the  spirit  of  the  apologue,  we  find  that  the  dramatis  personae  arc 
moved  by  exactly  the  same  man-like  traits  which  they  acquired  in  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  fable.  The  lion  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  magna¬ 
nimity,  the  tiger  is  cruel,  the  fox  is  shrewd,  the  monkey  is  thievish,  and 
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all  the  rest  arc  what  they  always  were.  The  fable  is  a  weary  anachronism, 
incapable  of  evolution. 

Another  strange  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  fable  is  that  a 
very  limited  number  of  writers  have  cultivated  it  with  eminent  success. 
The  roll  of  great  fable-writers  is  soon  called  from  A  to  Z.  Aesop,  Phac- 
drus,  and  LaFontainc  arc  the  best  known.  Specialists  know  also  Babrius, 
Pilpay  and  Lokman,  among  the  older  tale-tellers,  and  of  those  who  came 
later  Marie  dc  France  and  Florian  in  France,  the  Germans  Gcllcrt  and 
Lessing,  the  Englishman  Gay,  the  Italian  Pignotti,  the  Spaniards  Iriartc 
and  Samaniego,  and  the  Russian  Kriloff.  In  the  United  States,  Ambrose 
Bierce  made  some  contribution  to  the  genre ;  and  in  our  day  James  Thur- 
ber  shows  special  talent  for  fable-writing  but  has  never  taken  his  talent 
seriously,  limiting  his  work  in  this  line  to  facile  parodies  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  taste. 

Why  is  it  that  fabulists  have  been  so  rare  in  all  countries  and  all 
periods  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  concoct  a  really  good  fable,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
write  a  good  play,  and  yet  good  playwrights  arc  legion.  It  has  been  said 
that  writers  in  general  are  not  interested  in  fables  because  they  arc  looked 
upon  as  a  trivial  and  inferior  type  of  literature.  But  even  if  there  were 
a  hierarchy  of  literary  genres,  which  there  is  not,  writers  would  not 
be  influenced  by  it  but  each  would  follow  his  natural  vocation.  A  more 
plausible  explanation  is  probably  the  steady  advance  of  other  types  of 
amusing  writing,  the  novel,  the  short  story,  the  comic  strip.  These  genres 
require  less  effort  from  the  reader,  they  offer  a  much  wider  variety  of 
theme  and  treatment,  and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  that  they 
can  be  kept  free  from  all  suspicion  of  didacticism. 

A  very  important  angle  of  the  problem  is  this  fixed  tradition  of  the 
moralizing  function  of  the  fable.  From  the  very  beginning  the  fabulist 
has  been  by  general  consent  a  teacher.  A  standard  dictionary  definition 
of  the  fable  is:  “A  literary  composition. in  which  ...  a  lesson  is  taught.” 
This  definition  is  in  accord  with  the  commonly  accepted  conception  of 
the  fable;  but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  fable  is  also  an  instrument 
of  amusement  and  pleasure.  The  reader  is  annoyed  when  the  fabulist 
offers  him  a  sermon  in  the  guise  of  an  amusing  talc.  The  lessons  con¬ 
tained  in  a  well-written  fable,  however,  arc  so  elemental,  so  easy  to  catch, 
that  the  writer  has  no  need  of  elaborate  stratagem  to  get  them  across. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  moral  instruction  under  all  circumstances  is  more 
effective  if  the  lesson  is  merely  suggested  rather  than  brought  out  ex¬ 
plicitly.  The  task  of  the  fabulist  ends  with  the  presentation  of  his  drama¬ 
tis  personae  in  human  attitude;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  story 
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is  the  business  of  the  reader,  and  this  inference  may  take  the  form  of  a 
useful  truth,  or  sometimes  of  a  jocular  “kick‘’  or  an  ironical  surprise. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fabulist  is  not  always  and  necessarily 
a  preacher.  He  must  never  be  verbose,  as  some  preachers  are  inclined  to 
be.  His  narrative  must  be  as  short  as  possible,  because  as  soon  as  the  reader 
has  the  full  situation  in  mind,  he  is  impatient  to  know  the  outcome  of 
the  affair.  Moreover,  the  titillating  surprise  which  the  reader  experiences 
at  the  suggestion  that  certain  animals  are  moved  by  human  passions  is 
dulled  and  diluted  if  the  story  is  allowed  to  drag. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  something  must  be  done  for  the 
fable  if  we  wish  to  save  it  from  decline  and  fall.  Already  in  our  time  it 
has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a  literary  fossil,  but  it  would  not  be  im¬ 
possible  to  galvanize  it  into  life  again.  How  ?  Something  might  be  done 
to  resuscitate  it  on  the  technical  and  also  on  the  spiritual  side.  Technically, 
its  form  could  be  improved  in  the  direction  of  greater  agility;  as  to  its 
essence,  the  fabulist  might  do  well  to  cultivate  the  art  of  the  entertainer 
rather  than  that  of  the  preacher.  I  prefer  to  the  definition  of  the  fable 
which  I  have  outlined  above  another  one  which  runs:  “An  allegorical 
narrative  in  which  the  characters  are  human  or  supernatural  beings,  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate,  which  act  and  talk  like  human  beings.” 

As  an  illustration  of  these  ideas  of  mine,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
fabulist  of  our  generation,  the  Italian  Trilussa,  who  has  carried  them 
out  with  admirable  success,  to  judge  by  his  extraordinary  popularity 
with  readers.  He  has  given  the  fable  new  life,  shortening  it  and  adding 
to  its  charm  by  finding  new  themes  and  new  turns  for  it.  I  should  like 
to  transcribe  one  of  his  fables,  in  the  English  translation  by  Grant  Show- 
erman  (it  goes  without  saying  that  no  translator  can  do  entire  justice 
to  so  delicate  an  original). 

THE  GRATEFUL  LION 
^  Lion  in  the  sands  of  Africa, 

Who’d  somehow  got  a  needle  in  his  paw, 

Called  a  Lieutenant  to  effect  a  cure. 

"Bravo!"  the  Lion  cried.  "Thanh^s,  thanks,  Vm  sure. 

And  you’ll  soon  find  how  grateful  /  can  be 
Because  you’ve  freed  me  from  this  misery  ... 

What’s  on  your  mind?  ...  How  would  you  lil(e  promotion? 

All  right!  I’ll  do  my  best,  and  I’ve  a  notion  ..." 

The  Lion  that  very  night 
Fulfilled  his  promise,  quite 
Li\e  any  Christian  true. 

Returned  to  the  Lieutenant,  "Friend,"  said  he. 
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"Be  easy:  your  promotions  going  through; 

Because,  your  Captain — well,  I  ate  him  up,  you  seel" 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  stupendous  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  fable.  His  sketches  are  in  essence  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  animated  fables,  with  the  special  advantage  which  accrues 
from  the  aid  of  the  screen.  He  has  developed  a  new  art  in  which  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  the  imagination  have  been  enlarged  far  beyond  what  was  before 
possible  in  the  world  of  marvelous  fiction.  The  artist’s  pencil  has  popu¬ 
lated  this  wonderful  enlarged  world  with  a  multitude  of  enchanting 
persons  who  bring  delight  to  the  little  fellows  and  the  big  fellows  as 
well.  Micky  Mouse,  Donald  Duck  and  Pluto  the  Dog  are  blood  brothers 
of  the  unforgettable  creations  of  Aesop;  they  argue,  converse,  think  and 
feel  just  as  their  distant  ancestors  did.  Walt  Disney  is  quite  as  definitely 
a  fabulist  as  Aesop;  moreover  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  fabulists  of  all 
time. — Venezuelan  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ronald  Fangen,  1895-1946 

BY  LAWRENCE  S.  THOMPSON 

Barely  a  year  after  he  was  released  from  a  Nazi  prison  camp,  Ron¬ 
ald  Fangen  was  killed  on  May  26, 1946,  in  the  crash  of  a  Norwegian 
Airlines  transport  near  Oslo.  Early  in  the  war  he  had  been  incar¬ 
cerated  by  the  Germans  for  writing  an  anti-Nazi  article,  but  he  clung 
steadfastly  to  his  convictions  and  published  a  militantly  anti-Nazi  novel, 
En  lysets  engel,  soon  after  the  liberation  of  Norway. 

From  a  literary  standpoint  Fangen’s  most  productive  period  ended 
in  the  middle  thirties  when  he  became  afl&liated  with  the  Oxford  Group 
together  with  Kaj  Munk  and  several  other  prominent  Scandinavian 
authors.  From  1935  to  1940  he  produced  a  steady  flow  of  essays  and 
monographs  on  religious  themes  in  general  and  the  Oxford  Group  in 
particular,  but  none  of  this  material  has  attained  the  significance  of  his 
earlier  novels,  plays,  and  criticism.  Neither  Kvernen  som  maler  langsomt, 
a  novel  published  in  1939,  nor  En  lysets  engel  equaled  his  earlier  work  in 
quality  or  influence. 

Fangen’s  literary  career  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen  when  he  started 
writing  for  Verdens  gang,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  novel,  De  sval^e  (1915).  Three  other  novels,  all  of  which 
were  basically  experimental,  followed  in  quick  succession:  Slaegt  fpder 
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slaegt  (1916),  En  roman  (1918),  and  Krise  (1919).  Much  more  impor¬ 
tant  was  his  journalistic  and  critical  work  from  this  period.  In  1914-16 
he  was  c*ie  of  the  editors  of  IJ t{cns  revy,  and  in  1918  he  went  to  Denmark 
where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  inter-Scandinavian  periodical  Uttera- 
turen.  In  1921  he  returned  to  Norway  where  he  edited  his  own  journal, 
Vor  verden,  after  1923.  He  was  also  a  steady  contributor  to  Tidens  tegn 
and  other  newspapers  during  the  twenties. 

The  fruit  of  his  critical  speculations  has  appeared  in  two  collections 
of  essays,  Streiftog  i  digtning  og  taenkning  (1919)  and  Tegn  og  gjaer- 
ninger  (1927).  These  titles  include  essays  on  postwar  literary  move¬ 
ments  and  on  such  giants  of  literature  as  Dostoevsky,  Carlyle,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Romain  Rolland,  Martin  du  Card,  and  Thomas  Mann.  Through¬ 
out  both  collections  he  consistently  reveals  his  aversion  to  the  radicalism 
then  sweeping  through  Europe  and  his  basic  Christian  conservatism, 
later  to  reappear  in  a  more  concrete  form  in  the  late  thirties.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  growing  literary  reputation,  he  was  selected  in  1928  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Arnulf  Overland  as  president  of  “Den  norske  forfatterforening” 
(Norwegian  society  of  authors). 

But  it  was  less  his  criticism  than  his  plays  which  won  him  a  place 
among  the  leading  modern  Norwegian  authors.  His  genius  for  effective 
dialogue  and  an  uncompromising  treatment  of  religious  and  ethical 
problems  give  a  permanent  value  to  this  phase  of  his  literary  production. 
The  first  play,  Svndefald  (1920),  is  Fangen’s  interpretation  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  materialism  and  the  Christian  longing  for  salvation,  with 
the  original  sin  viewed  as  the  first  milepost  on  the  high  road  to  redemp¬ 
tion  rather  than  damnation.  Fienden  ( 1922)  is  a  purely  ideological  drama 
on  the  general  theme  of  the  contrast  between  a  world  of  brutal  strife  and 
a  world  of  idealistic  humanism.  Den  frie  s0n  (1923),  performed  but 
never  published,  is  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  a  father  and  a 
son  as  representatives  of  two  different  generations  and  of  two  distinct 
ways  of  life. 

Fangen’s  dramatic  masterpiece  is  Den  forjettede  dag  (1926),  a  vigor¬ 
ous  expose  of  the  shallowness  of  a  wealthy  home.  The^  enchanted  day, 
according  to  the  dramatist,  is  the  day  when  all  masks  are  torn  away 
and  the  characters  are  revealed  in  their  true  light.  With  a  fine  sense  for 
psychological  effectiveness  Fangen  delves  carefully  into  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  generations  and  shows  how  the  lives  of  the  children  were 
affected  by  the  domestic  milieu.  Fangen’s  last  play,  Som  det  i{unde  ha 
ght  (1935)  is  a  somewhat  awkward  attempt  to  handle  a  series  of  para- 
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doxes  in  the  characters,  none  of  whom  are  as  convincing  as  his  skillful 
creations  of  the  preceding  decade. 

Perhaps  the  relative  failure  of  Som  det  Xjunde  ha  gatt  reflects  more 
Fangen’s  waning  interest  in  the  drama  as  a  form  of  art  than  his  immi¬ 
nent  conversion  to  Oxfordism.  After  his  youthful  experiments  with  the 
novel,  Fangen  abandoned  it  and  published  nothing  more  in  this  genre 
until  Nogen  unge  mennes\er  (1929),  the  first  of  a  rather  loosely  con¬ 
nected  series  including  Eri\  (1931),  Fa  bar  bunn  (1936),  and  Allerede 
nu  (1937).  The  powerful  character  portrayals  are  even  superior  to  those 
of  the  dramas,  and  the  contrasting  ways  of  life  described  in  these  novels 
are  impressive  and  convincing.  A  certain  degree  of  instability  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  purpose  plague  many  of  Fangen’s  characters,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  that  “Ingen  kan  leve  pa  bar  bunn,”  that  life  must  have 
a  moral  purpose,  is  first  and  foremost  in  the  author’s  mind  as  he  develops 
each  situation. 

Fangen’s  best  novel  is  Duell  (1932),  the  only  one  of  his  works  that 
has  been  translated  into  English.  The  duel  is  the  intense  rivalry  between 
Klaus  Hallem,  a  country  physician,  and  George  Roiter,  professor  of  law 
at  the  university.  The  penetrating  psychological  analysis  of  the  mutual 
feeling  of  repulsion  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  men  approaches  the  heights 
of  a  Faustian  dualism,  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  book  is  finally  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  religious  views  of  one  of  the  characters.  Fangen’s  strength 
and  sureness  as  a  novelist  become  readily  apparent  in  his  fresh  treat¬ 
ment  of  well  worn  themes,  particularly  in  the  secondary  plots  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  modern  youth.  In  technique  Duell  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Aldous  Huxley  (who  has  had  considerable  influence  in 
all  the  Scandinavian  countries),  but  as  a  reflective  novel  it  resembles 
German  works  such  as  Der  Zauberberg. 

Two  other  novels  subsequent  to  Duell  are  En  \v  'tnnes  vet  (1933)  and 
Mannen  som  elsl{et  rettferdigheten  (1934).  The  first  is  the  tale  of  Fru 
Esther  B0e,  a  memorable  personality  not  altogether  unlike  that  other 
strong  woman  in  modern  Norwegian  fiction,  Kristin  Lavransdatter.  Fru 
Esther  is  a  woman  who  must  fight  her  way  alone,  but  when  she  sac¬ 
rifices  the  love  of  her  own  sons  on  the  altar  of  material  success,  she  is 
left  alone.  Fru  Esther  is  one  of  Fangen’s  most  effective  creations,  and 
her  personal  tragedy  one  of  the  most  moving  in  all  his  work.  Mannen 
som  elsket  rettferdigheten  (1934)  is  set  in  a  North  German  village  in 
the  1830’s.  Fangen  exploits  here  the  simple  tale  of  a  victim  of  injustice 
who  is  driven  to  a  brutal  desire  for  revenge  and  builds  on  it  a  forceful 
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contrast  between  the  ideals  of  sacrificial  love  and  an  untempered,  literal 
demand  for  justice. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Ronald  Fangen  has  been  the 
center  of  many  a  literary  controversy,  quite  aside  from  his  ultimate  con¬ 
version  by  the  Oxford  Group.  He  is  a  strong  personality  who  docs  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  convictions  even  at  the  expense  of  his  art.  It  is  nert 
merely  a  matter  of  political  and  religious  notions  about  specific  matters, 
but  rather  a  natural  impulsiveness,  the  hallmark  of  an  intuitive  genius. 
Nevertheless,  Fangen’s  art  as  a  novelist  and  dramatist,  especially  his 
ability  to  create  vigorous  and  clearly  defined  characters  as  the  protag¬ 
onists  of  his  ideas,  has  fully  justified  his  position  in  the  front  lines  of 
modern  Norwegian  literature. — Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Can’t  Book  Reviewers 
Be  Honest? 

BY  MUNA  LEE 

PUBLISHERS  and  bookdealers  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  As 
volumes  pour  from  the  presses  they  arc  snatched  at  by  a  public 
hungering  and  thirsting  to  find  out  more  about  its  own  nature  and 
the  nature  of  the  world  it  lives  in,  to  learn  what  new  worlds  it  may  bring 
into  being  or  what  manner  of  destruction  awaits  the  old.  The  floodtidc 
of  books  rises  so  high  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  person 
to  know  even  the  multitudinous  titles  and  the  authors’  names,  much  less 
to  acquire  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  contents.  Yet  there  must  be 
some  guidance  unless  selection  is  to  be  haphazard.  A  book  reviewer’s 
responsibility,  consequently,  is  enormous;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
discharged  lamentably. 

By  dictionary  definition,  criticism  is  “the  art  of  judging  or  evaluating 
with  knowledge  and  propriety  the  beauties  and  faults  of  works  of  art  or 
literature,”  and  a  critic  is  one  who  expresses  a  reasoned  opinion  involving 
appreciation  or  interpretation.  By  similar  definition  a  critique  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  or  estimate  of  a  work  with  respect  especially  to  its  conformity 
to  standards,  is  in  other  words  a  discussion  of  a  problem’s  execution; 
while  a  review  is  a  critical  examination  in  order  to  discover  excellences 
or  defects.  As  the  Merriam-Webster  sums  up,  ** Review  emphasizes  the 
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idea  of  critical  examination  or  exposition;  critique  and  criticism  lay  stress 
rather  upon  the  expression  of  critical  judgment.”  Clearly  these  distinc¬ 
tions  were  arrived  at  in  a  more  leisurely  and  more  spacious  age  than 
ours,  and  do  not  wholly  apply  to  the  present  period  of  overflowing  presses 
and  overburdened  shelves.  Let  us  not  concern  ourselves  for  the  time 
being  with  the  critic,  who  must  be  a  specialist  since  only  a  specialist  can 
have  the  exact  knowledge  essential  to  proper  comparison  and  evaluation: 
a  specialist’s  field  necessarily  being  limited,  the  number  of  critics  by  and 
large  must  be  relatively  small.  But  as  for  book  reviewers,  their  name  is 
legion  and  on  their  domain  the  sun  never  sets. 

Chief  among  the  book  reviewer’s  offenses  is  his  steadfast  refusal  to 
admit  his  own  human  limitations.  We  readers  should  not  so  wander  in 
the  morass  if  our  reviewers  would  only  waive  their  calm  assumption  of 
omniscience.  They  need  not  on  that  account — would  that  they  might  be 
convinced  of  this! — give  up  book  reviewing.  They  need  not  even  limit 
themselves  to  reviewing  only  those  books  that  deal  with  subjects  of  which 
they  have  some  knowledge  (one  would  not  ask  so  much).  But  surely  we 
may  reasonably  require  of  a  reviewer  that  when  he  writes  about  a  book 
treating  a  subject  unfamiliar  to  him,  when  he  is  on  ground  by  him  pre¬ 
viously  unexplored,  he  say  so  plainly.  Let  him  make  the  forthright  state¬ 
ment  that  he  is  reporting  on  the  book’s  contents,  not  pronouncing  upon 
its  veracity.  Thus  he  will  not  only  give  every  honest  reader  reason  to 
respect  his  honesty,  but  will  preserve  his  own  intellectual  integrity  and 
help  restore  the  lost  honor  of  his  craft. 

Without  loss  of  fairness  to  reader  or  author,  a  reviewer  may  write 
what  is  in  effect  a  news-story  about  a  new  book.  Nobody  is  required  to 
have,  nor  requires  of  himself,  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  subjects — 
except  a  book  reviewer.  Nobody  is  forced,  or  forces  himself,  to  pronounce 
a  final  judgment  in  every  case — except  a  reviewer.  Surely  the  time  has 
arrived  for  reviewers  to  admit  at  least  the  ordinary  inevitable  limitations 
of  time  and  space,  without  on  that  account  having  to  surrender  their 
influence  or  their  prestige. 

In  too  many  instances  a  reviewer  reviews  not  the  book  but  the  blurb 
on  the  slipcover — and  in  too  many  instances  the  writer  of  the  blurb  has 
not  himself  read  the  book.  (Not  so  long  ago  the  blurb  of  a  novel  about 
Haiti  referred  to  that  Republic  as  a  British  possession.  Subsequently,  so 
did  the  well-known  New  York  Times  reviewer  of  the  novel.)  In  too 
many  instances  the  reviewer  of  a  translation  who  not  only  has  not  read 
the  original  but  is  ignorant  of  the  language  m  which  it  is  written — (he 
need  not  know  the  language  nor  read  the  original  if  he  will  only  take 
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the  reader  into  his  confidence) — will  make  dogmatic  statements  about 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  translation  as  such.  All  too  often  a  re¬ 
viewer  who  is  confessedly  allergic  to  poetry  is  given  a  book  of  poems 
to  review — ^and  reviews  it.  As  for  travel-books — a  case  in  point  is  a  re¬ 
cent  opus  on  Puerto  Rico  which  has  entrapped  almost  every  reviewer 
touching  it,  including  the  distinguished  critic  of  The  New  YorJ^er,  who 
repeated  as  sober  fact  much  that — to  anyone  who  knows  Puerto  Rico 
at  all — is  the  astounding  product  of  an  embittered  author’s  fantastic 
imaginings.  If  reviewers  obviously  so  ignorant  of  the  Island  felt  an  im¬ 
pelling  necessity  to  comment  at  length  on  a  book  about  it,  they  would 
have  done  well  to  confine  themselves  to  a  simple  factual  account  of  the 
author’s  asseverations,  and  to  preface  their  report  with  the  equivalent  of 
a  saving  “It  says  here.” 

George  Meredith  groaned  long  ago,  “More  brain,  O  Lord,  more 
brain !”  To  which,  as  regards  reviewers,  let  us  add.  And  more  integrity. 
— Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REACTIONS  OF  OTHER  CRITICS 

Dear  Sir: 

The  reviewer  has  to  know  enough  and  have  judgment  to  evaluate  a  book  for 
his  own  time — it  is  news  for  him.  A  critic  must  be  able  to  place  and  evaluate  it  in 
the  stream  of  history — that  is  criticism.  What  else  Muna  Lee  has  to  say  is  of  course 
true  of  bad  reviewing.  But  it  is  quite  untrue  that  good  reviewing  in  good  mediums 
largely  shares  this  fault.  It  does  not.  The  Times  tries  to  review  everything,  and  is 
notoriously  (?)  uncritical  of  its  second  and  third  string  reviewers. — Henry  Seidel 
Canby.  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

...  I  have  to  confess  that  I  once  reviewed  a  book  without  having  seen  it.  The 
Editor  was  keen  to  have  a  review  but  could  not  obtain  a  copy,  nor  could  I,  so  at 
last,  on  the  strength  of  having  read  a  score  of  books  by  the  same  author,  I  wrote 
a  fairly  long  review,  which  apparently  gave  satisfaction.  Another  editor  would 
never  send  his  reviewers  books  on  their  own  subjects,  fearing  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  too  dull  and  long-windea.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  less  one 
knows  of  the  subject  of  a  book  the  more  justice  one  is  likely  to  do  to  its  author,  with¬ 
out  of  course  supporting  his  attacks  in  ignorance,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the 
article.  I  often  find  something  which  angers  me  from  the  first! — Sincerely,  Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  not  easy  to  comment,  in  a  few  minutes,  on  this  interesting  and  challenging 
paper.  The  author  makes  a  point,  neatly  and  convincingly:  it  is  clear  that  too  many 
of  our  book  reviewers  simply  have  not  the  l{nowledge  that  one  rightly  expects 
from  a  critic,  or  a  guide  to  public  reading:  they  have  not  read  enough  in  their  own 
literature,  or  in  the  essential  past  or  foreign  literatures.  Hence  they  cannot  compare, 
locate  the  new  volume,  assess  its  originality. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  they  are  not  always  as  honest,  or,  let  us  say,  as  modest  as 
they  should  be:  they  assume  an  air  of  arrogance  and  pronounce  hastily  and  blunder- 
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ingly  on  new  books,  without  bothering  to  do  the  elementary  checking  up,  or  spend¬ 
ing  the  indispensable  hour  or  so  reading  it  carefully. 

Too  many  of  them  have  not  learned  how  to  read  at  school  or  at  college.  If  they 
had,  they  might  at  least  examine  how  the  book  is  made,  how  carefully  composed 
it  is,  how  well-ordered,  or  how  well,  or  badly,  written.  They  should  bring  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  style  than  they  do;  and  that  can  only  be  achieved  intelligently 
with  a  few  quotations  intelligently  analyzed. 

At  bottom,  the  trouble  with  book-reviewing  is  the  same  trouble  that  afflicts 
writers  of  short  stories,  fabricators  of  movies,  sellers  of  many  products  today:  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  public.  I  am  afraid  these  people  fail  to  realize  that  the  public  deserves 
better  quality  than  they  give  it;  and  the  public  will  soon  be  looking  for  it,  as  soon 
as  this  buying  craze  is  over. 

A  source  of  the  trouble  is  also  the  stupid  insistence  that  a  book  be  reviewed 
at  once,  very,  very  soon  after  it  has  appeared,  or  even  before.  It  is  making  careful 
book-reviewing  impossible.  And  my  opinion  is,  it  does  not  help  the  sale  of  good 
books  in  the  long  run.  A  book  which  is  three  months  old  is  already  outdated.  No 
one  buys  it  any  more.  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  own  books,  if  I  were  an  author, 
reviewed  after  a  few  weeks,  or  have  reviews  succeed  each  other,  in  different  period¬ 
icals,  over,  say,  six  months. 

I  hope  some  American  benefactors  will  soon  enable  some  of  us  (persons  of 
good  will)  to  found  one  or  several  reviews  devoted  to  intelligent,  careful,  honest, 
and  probably  severe  book-reviewing.  We  might  not  change  the  tastes  of  the  masses 
of  readers,  or  alter  the  policy  of  publishers.  But  I  am  confident  that  standards  could 
eventually  be  set. — Henri  Peyre.  Yale  University. 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  No  one,  I  think,  will  disagree  with  Muna  Lee’s  plea  for  more  intelligent 
and  more  honest  reviewing.  Yet  I  wonder  if  her  article  really  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  and  if  her  points  are  made  effectively. 

The  whole  article  hinges  on  the  statement  in  the  opening  paragraph,  “A  book 
reviewer’s  responsibility  .  .  .  generally  speaking  is  discharged  lamentably.”  That  is 
a  pretty  broad  statement,  which  I  for  one  am  inclined  to  believe  is  true.  But  as  a 
bare  statement  it  is  ineffective,  and  I  think  nothing  would  do  more  toward  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  problem  than  a  documentation  of  that  very  statement — a  documenta¬ 
tion  that  would  analyze  the  reviewing  in  the  various  publications,  the  learned,  the 
literary,  the  popular,  quarterlies,  monthlies,  weeklies,  dailies,  the  objective  and  the 
partisan  periodicals,  etc.  Names  should  be  mentioned,  examples  should  be  given, 
the  reader  should  be  convinced  by  the  actual  data  presented  that  the  state  of  review¬ 
ing  is  lamentable  and  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  The  responsibility 
rests  on  many  fronts:  with  the  “system,”  first  of  all,  which  makes  of  reviewers 
primarily  book-selling  agents  (i.e.  the  best  reviewer  is  the  one  who  sells  most  books 
and  has  close  ties  with  the  publishing  world;)  with  the  editor  of  the  journal,  who 
usually  underpays  his  reviewers,  if  he  pays  them  at  all  (Booi(s  Abroad  please  note!), 
so  that  the  reviewer  as  such  can  hardly  aspire  to  professional  status,  and  who  often 
exercises  some  kind  of  direct  or  indirect  censorship  over  his  reviewers;  with  the 
reviewer  himself,  of  course,  whose  chief  fault  I  suspect  is  confusion  as  to  what  he 
is  expected  to  deliver  in  the  way  of  a  review;  and  with  the  reader,  who  is  too  gen¬ 
erally  passive  and  fails  to  challenge  the  reviewer  by  becoming  articulate. 

The  held,  of  course,  is  vast  and  the  subject  could  only  be  adumbrated  in  such 
a  short  article.  But  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I  am  convinced,  lies  in  the  commercial¬ 
ization  of  the  book  industry.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  sell  the  books,  reviewers  are  probably  regarded  as  not  doing  too  badly. 
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One  who,  like  Muna  Lee,  approaches  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality 
and  integrity,  should  take  this  basic  consideration  into  account.  It  would,  inci¬ 
dentally,  be  interesting  in  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  subject  to  show  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  extraneous  factors  that  enter  into  the  matter  of  reviewing  that  the  “dis¬ 
tinguished  critic  of  The  New  Yorkjer”  whom  the  article  mentions  is  dominated  by 
an  anti-Soviet  bias  and  not  only  singles  out  for  review  an  inordinate  number  of 
books  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  repeatedly  parades  his  political  animadversions 
in  the  discussion  of  books  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  contemporary 
questions. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  suggested  to  me  in  connection  with  Muna  Lee’s 
provocative  article. — Very  sincerely  yours,  Haahpn  M.  Chevalier.  Stinson  Beach, 
California. 


In  the  Midst  of  Death 

[Foreign  Films,  1946] 

BY  WINIFRED  JOHNSTON 

Unannounced  and  unheralded  a  two-way  traffic  has  begun  that  may  do  much 
to  shape  the  future  world.  Foreign  films  are  quietly  slipping  into  regular  the¬ 
aters  of  the  United  States,  to  the  dismay  of  many  exhibitors,  the  bewilderment  of 
some  spectators,  and  the  surprised  delight  of  others. 

How  the  average  American  will  react  to  this  exchange  experiment  is  yet  un¬ 
determined.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  has  great  cultural  significance  for  us  as  well  as 
others.  Properly  handled,  it  would  mean  that  educators  can  take  advantage  of  first¬ 
hand  experiences  available  for  themselves  and  their  students  in  comparative  cul¬ 
tures.  The  whole  American  populace,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  automatically  find 
its  horizon  expanded  if  occasional  contact  were  established  with  good  foreign  pic¬ 
tures.  The  prospect  is  tremendous,  but  the  problems  many. 

These  problems  assume  epic  proportions  as  the  older  nations  gird  themselves 
to  hold  their  historic  places.  Two  world  wars  have  brought  a  sharp  reversal  in 
national  attitudes  toward  motion  pictures.  The  close  of  World  War  II  finds  almost 
every  foreign  country  determined  to  control  showings  on  its  screens  and  many 
governments  (in  one  way  or  another)  already  backing  native  production. 

It  is  a  situation  demanding  the  most  informed  cooperation.  In  perfeedy  free 
markets  the  market  always  affects  the  product  as  well  as  the  other  way  around. 
Motion  pictures  do  not  differ  gready  from  other  export-imports  in  this  respect. 
But  balanced  film  diets  may  be  even  more  important  to  nadonal  futures  than  those 
of  food. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  in  South  America,  where  in  1919  United  States 
pictures  were  almost  exclusively  shown  but  where  thriving  native  industries  now 
already  function  in  both  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Political,  economic,  and  language 
questions  are  involved. 

Argentina,  with  eight  producing  companies,  released  in  1945  twenty-two  fea¬ 
ture  films.  It  also  issued  three  weekly  newsreels.  Two  of  these  (Sucesos  argentinos 
and  Noticiario  panamericano)  were  required  showings  in  all  movie  houses  from 
January  1944  to  September  1945,  when  the  decree  ordering  this  was  repealed,  leav¬ 
ing  in  force  only  an  order  requiring  one  Argentine  newsreel  at  each  cinema  per- 
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formancc.  Cuba  has  recently  given  a  $125,000  subsidy  to  Manola  Alonso  for  the 
construction  of  modern  studio  and  laboratories;  three  Cuban  newsreels  are  already 
issued  and  some  120  shorts  were  produced  in  1945.  Leading  foreign  releases  were 
divided  among  eight  countries,  the  United  States  releasing  300,  Mexico  56,  Argen¬ 
tina  25,  Chile  2,  Russia  4,  England  4,  France  1,  and  Spain  12.  Brazil  produced  five 
features  and  some  shorts  last  year,  with  production  still  limited  by  shortage  of 
equipment  and  raw  stock.  Mexico  has  eleven  companies  now  producing  Mexican 
films,  including  two  newsreels.  Its  productions  in  1945  totaled  84  (as  against  2 
in  1931);  its  showings  included  250  Hollywood  films  and  75  Spanish-language. — 
Dubbing  of  United  States  pictures  has  not  proved  altogether  popular  in  Argentina, 
where  educated  audiences  seem  to  prefer  English-language  versions.  In  Havana 
also,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  English-speaking  patrons,  most  of  the  United 
States  companies  have  had  to  provide  both  English  versions  and  dubbed  versions. 
In  Puerto  Rico  motion-picture  houses  exhibit  all-English  versions  after  10  o’clock 
at  night  for  American  residents  and  natives  who  do  not  care  for  dub-ins.  Here 
censorship  problems  also  have  been  raised  with  the  creation  in  1945  of  a  Puerto 
Rican  Legion  of  Decency,  begun  at  the  boys’  Catholic  school  in  Rio  Piedras  but  now 
said  to  number  5000  subscribers  to  its  film  listing  called  Guta  Moral.  To  complete 
this  hemispheric  language-survey,  it  should  be  noted  that  Spain  has  provided  special 
problems  for  United  States  films,  since  import  taxes  are  heavy  (being  used  to  aid 
development  of  native  production),  Spanish  theaters  are  required  to  show  a  home¬ 
made  picture  at  least  one  week  in  five,  and  a  new  censorship  committee  (established 
in  July)  now  gives  a  representative  appointed  by  the  Church  a  veto  over  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  government. 

The  problems  involved  in  freedom  from  censorship  have  been  underlined  in 
the  United  States  by  several  questions.  Most  publicized  was  the  protest  of  some 
American  liberals  to  the  release  in  this  country  of  pre-war  German  films  held  by 
the  Custodian  of  Enemy  Properties,  a  protest  against  the  dissemination  of  fascist 
propaganda  in  whatever  form — even  so  sly  a  one  as  that  of  the  famous  “Frederick 
films.’’  On  the  other  hand  French  films,  many  of  which  were  made  during  the 
Occupation,  have  already  entered  American  theaters  by  way  of  Quebec  (whose 
screens  ordinarily  devote  75  per  cent  of  their  playing  time  to  French-language  pic¬ 
tures).  The  rehabilitation  of  German  and  Japanese  film  industries  will  present  new 
difficulties. 

Censorship  is  not  the  answer  for  anyone  believing  in  free  expression  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  continuing  progress.  But  what  is?  The  question  belongs  not  only  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  motion  picture  industry,  hard  as  they  are  working  on  it, 
but  to  all  who  cherish  freedom. 

Needing  equal  consideration  is  the  question  of  audiences  and  objectives,  involv¬ 
ing  as  always  the  problem  of  the  proper  means  for  the  achievement  of  selected  ends. 
Foreign  films  provide  an  easy  way  of  getting  acclimatized  to  the  appearance  and 
speech  of  foreign  peoples  which  no  responsible  government  can  afford  to  ignore. 
Dubbing  foreign  films  into  English  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If 
carried  through  consistendy  it  will  obviously  mean  some  loss  in  language  contacts 
for  those  groups  heretofore  constituting  the  foreign  films’  ready  audience.  At  this 
stage  in  world  history  it  is  certainly  worth  questioning  whether  the  best  method  of 
solving  problems  concerned  in  film  exchange  is  by  doing  away  with  the  language 
in  which  the  film  was  originally  made.  American-made  films  dubbed  in  other 
languages  (such  as  La  luz  que  agoniza,  Hollywood’s  Gaslight,  now  showing  in 
Spanish  theaters  in  New  York),  although  worth  something  as  language  contact, 
have  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  no  contact  with  authentic  foreign  culture. 
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Among  forcign-produced  films  that  may  be  currently  watched  for  are  the 
dubbed  versions  of  Portrait  of  Maria  (made  in  Mexico  and  starring  Dolores  del 
Rio  and  Pedro  Armendiriz),  Stormy  Waters  (a  Jean  Cabin  picture),  and  Angels 
from  the  Streets  (written  by  Jean  Giraudoux). 

But  how  can  even  the  best  of  foreign  films  find  their  special  audiences  under 
such  Anglicized  titles  as  Stormy  Waters  or  Open  City?  I  happened  to  be  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  town  when  the  multi-lingual  Last  Chance  appeared  in  a  local  theater, 
without  any  announcement  or  special  advertising  directed  at  the  large  modern- 
language  group  in  that  community.  This  was  a  prize-winning  film  which  had  had 
a  many-week  run  in  the  nation’s  capital.  Yet  not  even  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
exploitation. 

Involved  also  is  another  point.  Identification  of  source,  a  free  people’s  first  aid 
in  evaluating  propaganda,  cannot  safely  be  obscured.  If  the  distributor  is  sure  of 
the  balanced  nature  of  his  offerings  there  should  be  no  reason  for  failing  to  identify 
the  actual  sources  of  the  films  distributed.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  medium,  this 
information  should  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  film  as  well  as  at  the  beginning. 

New  methods  perhaps  must  be  evolved  to  bring  foreign  films  and  their  ex¬ 
hibitors  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  represented.  Planned  exploitation  (empha¬ 
sizing  rather  than  slurring  the  foreign  origin)  might  be  the  answer.  Honest  evalu¬ 
ation  also  is  needed. 

Why  should  not  an  enlarged  subscription  plan  be  tried  for  such  films.? — with 
timely  conunentaries,  covering  all  production  facts,  sent  to  special  mailing  lists? 
A  democracy’s  leaders  are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  access  to  the  most  exact 
advanced  information.  It  would  be  even  better,  therefore,  if  such  facts  and  evalu¬ 
ation  were  made  available  also  in  the  daily  press.  Potential  leaders  would  thus  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  for  knowledge  that  only  contact  can  give. 

Even  in  little  university  towns  the  old  subscription  audiences  could  be  readily 
doubled  if  foreign  films  were  made  available  at  night  rather  than  crowded  into 
off-hours  of  the  working  day  for  only  one  showing.  For  another  generation  at  least 
the  United  States,  for  one,  is  going  to  depend  for  its  representation  in  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  and  diplomacy  upon  people  whose  daytime  schedules  are  already  pretty  well 
filled.  Why  penalize  these  people  and  the  nation  they  represent  by  sending  them 
abroad  ignorant  of  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  ideas  of  those  to  whom  they 
must  address  themselves? 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 
1. — Sources 

Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.  (18  West  55,  New  York  19)  is  a  new  organization 
that  is  now  building  a  mailing  list  for  a  complete  catalogue  to  be  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Listed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  representative  of  a  dozen  or  so  foreign 
countries,  it  will  handle  shorts  of  an  informative  or  advertising  nature,  some  well 
worth  including  in  institutional  programs.  Notable  among  those  already  available 
are  two  from  Sweden,  Physical  Training  in  Sweden  and  Child  Welfare  in  Sweden, 
and  some  films  from  Holland  and  the  Netherland  Indies  that  include  Joris  ivens’ 
famous  New  Earth  and  two  others  of  interest  on  Bali  and  its  ceremonials. 

French  films  of  this  nature  are  to  have  a  special  releasing  company,  A.  F.  Films, 
Inc.  (1600  Broadway,  New  York  19).  Its  first  release  lists  films  from  two  producers: 
Roger  Leenhardt  and  Les  Actualit6s  Fran^aises.  Leenhardt’s  film  is  a  two-reel  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  post-war  capital  called  Letter  from  Paris  1946,  available  with  either 
French  or  English  commentary.  One  of  the  “actualitcs”  that  might  be  shown  with 
this  if  a  longer  program  is  desired  is  Art  Survives  the  Times,  which  contains 
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glimpses  of  Utrillo,  Braque,  Picasso,  as  well  as  the  architects  Le  Corbusier  and 
Ferret  busy  with  plans  for  new  homes  and  cities. 

Soviet  films  are  again  being  handled  by  Artkino  Pictures  (723  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  19).  A  Soviet  newsreel  is  now  flown  to  this  country  regularly.  A  recent 
issue  devoted  to  USSR  elections  provided  excellent  views  of  people  and  polling 
methods. 

2. — Meeting 

First  post-war  International  Film  Festival,  Cannes,  France,  September  20. — 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ 


In  Memoriam  Franz  W  erf  el 

Von  Alfred  Werner 

I 

Besiegt  von  Orgel,  Weihrauch  und  Latein, 
geblendet  von  dem  gotisch  bunten  Ucht — 
fuhlt  denn  der  schwarze  Judenjunge  nicht, 
dass  sein  der  V'dter  Los  ist:  Anderssein? 

In  seiner  blassen  Seele  hebt  ein  Schrein 
nach  W  'drme  an,  nach  Wolllust,  und  es  bricht 
wie  Mortel  aus  den  Fugen  ein  Gedicht, 
wie  W asset  aus  dem  Belsbloc\,  oder  Wein. 

Nicht  Idnger  will  der  fremde  Knabe  fremd  sein: 

O  Gott,  o  Mensch,  o  Tier,  o  Stein — so  bebt 
sein  tausendjdhrig  junges  Herz  und  schwebt, 

Berg,  Kitchen,  Strducher  hiissend,  ubers  Land, 
Selbstmorderisch  ducl^t  im  Tal  sich  der  Verstand 
und  will  von  Uebeswellen  uberschwemmt  seini 

II 

Ein  Fluchtling  starb — war  er  ein  Jud?  Ein  Christ? 
Ein  Burger  dieser  oder  jener  Welt? 

Ein  Feigling,  viel  zu  weich?  War  er  ein  Held, 
ein  Kdmpfer  fur  den  Herrn?  Ein  Egoist? 

Wohl  dem,  der  ausfiillt  seine  \urze  Frist, 
der  seines  Herzens  Botschaft  wohl  bestellt, 
den  Pfeil  der  Liebe  in  die  Liifte  schnellt, 
solan g  der  Bogen  unzerbrochen  ist. 

Er  blieb  ein  Fremdling  dennoch  bis  ans  Ende, 
ein  Kind,  verdngstigt  in  dem  Hassgewitter, 
laut  betend  im  Getos'  der  giftigen  Bomben. 

Einsamer  Priester,  hob  er  miide  Hande 
empor  aus  selbstgewollten  KataXpmben — 
ein  Rabbi  ohne  Voll(?  Ein  Kreuzesritter? 

— New  York  City. 
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BOOKS 

By  Hermann  Hesse 

(Translated  from  the  German  by  Herman  Salinger) 

All  the  bookjt  in  aU  this  world 
from  every  nooi(  and  shelf 
bring  no  happiness.  They  turn 
you  bac\  upon  yourself. 

Here  is  every  thing  you  need: 
sun  and  moon  and  star. 

For  the  clarities  you  sought, 
in  yourself  they  are. 

Wisdom  longtime  vainly  wooed 
on  the  book-store  shelf 
shimmers  now  from  every  page, 
reflected  from  yourself. 

Farewell  to 

Pedro  Enriquez  Urena 

(Contributed  by  Muna  Lee) 

Tbe  eminent  Dominican  writer  and 
critic  died  May  11, 1946  in  Buenos  Aires, 
where  for  some  years  he  had  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  The  news  of 
his  death  brought  tributes  to  his  memory 
from  many  countries.  In  his  own,  a  law 
has  been  passed  giving  his  name  to  the 
College  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  institution  which 
proudly  declares  itself  the  oldest  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Hemisphere.  The  following  is 
translated  from  an  article  which  was 
published  in  Hispano- Americano  (for¬ 
merly  Tiempo),  Mexico,  D.  F.,  May  24, 

1946: 

“Pedro  Henrfquez  Urena,  a  Domini¬ 
can  intellectual  who  left  a  deep  imprint 
of  his  passage  and  his  activity  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  he  had  lived,  especially  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina,  died  in  Buenos 
Aires  Saturday,  May  11.  His  stay  in 
Mexico  is  linked  with  the  memory  of 
that  ‘Ateneo  de  la  Juventud’  (1910 
1911)  in  which  worked  and  spoke  men 
who,  though  of  diverse  tendencies,  were 


united  by  the  common  desire  to  create 
in  the  country  a  current  of  deep  culture: 
Antonio  Caso,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Martin 
Luis  Guzmin,  Jos6  Vasconcelos.  These 
men,  then  young,  on  the  one  hand  drew 
into  their  midst  the  most  eminent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  older  generation  ‘who,’ 
said  Martin  Luis  Guzmin,  ‘felt  no  re¬ 
luctance  in  retracing  for  this  purpose  the 
highway  of  the  years;  and  on  the  other 
hand  [the  Ateneo]  carried  its  influence 
to  the  very  young,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
teaching  of  Antonio  Caso  and  even  more 
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forcibly  to  the  persuasiveness  and  direct 
method  of  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.’ 

“In  Mexico,  where  he  arrived  first 
some  forty  years  ago,  Henriquez  Urena 
worked  as  a  journalist  on  El  Imparcial 
and  took  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 
Kept  out  of  his  own  country  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  hazards  (1914)  he  worked  on 
La  Prensa  in  New  York.  When  General 
Obregon  assumed  the  presidency  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Jos^  Vasconcelos,  then  Minister  of 
Education,  invited  Henriquez  Urena  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  educational 
program.  Like  so  many  others,  Hen¬ 
riquez  Urena  in  the  end  became  es¬ 
tranged  from  Vasconcelos,  though  not 
before  he  had  carried  out  serious  and 
conscientious  work  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  continental 
prestige.  In  the  course  of  time  he  sought 
in  Buenos  Aires  the  environment  for 
which  he  longed  and  which  Mexico  did 
not  afford  him;  and  in  the  Argentine 
he  held  a  professorship  in  the  University 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

“An  upright  thinker  and  a  writer  with 
an  admirable  style,  Henriquez  Urena 
was  of  the  mettle  of  de  Hostos  and 
Rod6.  Perhaps  the  highest  of  his  many 
merits  is  that  in  Mexico  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  he  was  a  stimulator  of  intellectual 
activity  and  an  inciter  of  intellectual 
curiosity.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in 
world  literary  movements  and  was,  con¬ 
cretely,  a  great  philologist,  a  diver  into 
the  depths  of  language  whence  he 
brought  up  not  only  technical  roots  but 
the  profound  sap  that  Unamuno  knew 
how  to  find  in  like  explorations.  It  may 
have  been  for  this  very  reason  that  Hen¬ 
riquez  Urena  was  even  more  a  poet  than 
a  philologist,  and  that  he  spoke  and 
thought  more  than  he  wrote.  Like  the 
ancient  Greek  teachers,  he  preferred  con¬ 
versation  to  the  written  soliloquy.  He 
suggested  more  than  he  published.  His 
books  were  few,  but  sound  and  deep. 
Such  are  his  Sds  ensayos  en  busca  de 
nuestra  expresidn,  published  in  1928;  La 
cultura  y  las  letras  coloniales  en  Santo 
Domingo  (1936);  and,  very  especially. 


La  muerte  de  Dionisio. 

“A  man  of  extraordinary  mental  agil¬ 
ity,  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  studied  and 
developed  the  most  diverse  themes:  he 
was  a  great  expositor  of  the  classic  lit¬ 
eratures.” 

[Our  own  country  can  also  claim 
Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  as  one  of  ours. 
He  secured  both  his  advanced  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
taught  there  for  several  years.  He  was 
connected  for  short  periods  with  the 
Universities  of  California  and  Chicago. 
Much  of  his  most  important  writing 
was  published  in  the  United  States. — 
The  Editors.] 

Rene  Maran  on  the 
Collaborationists 

(From  F ranee- AmSrique,  New  York) 

Ren6  Maran,  who  has  just  published 
a  remarkable  work  on  Les  Pionniers  de 
PEmpirey  was  treated  with  great  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Germans  during  the 
Occupation.  The  invaders  were  very 
anxious  to  make  an  ally  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  negro  novelist,  the  writer  whom 
Albert  Thibaudet  dubbed  “the  blackest 
of  the  Parisians.” 

The  author  of  Batouala  ignored  every 
suggestion  that  he  co-operate  with  the 
Nazis.  Finally  a  high  Nazi  official  asked 
him  a  direct  question: 

“A  large  number  of  French  writers 
and  journalists  are  helping  us.  What  do 
you  think  of  them?” 

The  eyes  in  the  black  face  glittered. 
Without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  Ren6 
Maran  replied: 

“Exactly  what  you  do.” 

German  Scholars 
Pick^  Up  the  Pieces 

(Professor  Otto  Springer,  in 
Monatshefte) 

“. . .  The  University  of  Giessen  is  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and,  unfortunately, 
also  a  great  many  of  the  books  of  the 
Library  ...  of  all  the  general  reference 
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works  standing  in  the  Reading  Room, 
only  the  encyclopedia  by  the  Herder 
Verlag  is  said  to  have  been  salvaged.  It 
had  been  tucked  away  by  the  Nazis  be¬ 
cause  it  was  published  by  the  famous 
Catholic  publishing  house.  That’s  why 
the  Herder  survived,  while  both  the 
Meyer  and  the  Brock^haus  went  up  in 
smoke  . . . 

.  .  the  sad  news  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Goethehaus  and  of  most  of 
the  Goethemuseum  on  the  Grosse 
Hirschgraben  is  generally  known  by  this 
time.  Fortunately,  however,  everything 
inside  the  two  houses,  furniture  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  especially  old  books  which 
may  have  been  among  Goethe’s  earliest 
readings,  have  been  saved,  thanks  to  the 
circumspection,  care,  and  personal  cour¬ 
age  of  the  director.  Dr.  Ernst  Beutler 
and  his  assistants.  ...  I  was  sitting  once 
more  with  Director  Beuder  in  that  an¬ 
cient  cellar  under  the  Goethehaus  which 
had  withstood  even  the  worst  bombings 
of  Goethe’s  nadve  town.  All  around  us 
was  the  poet’s  Urvdter  Hausrat  piled  up 
in  wildest  confusion.  As  I  sat  down  in  a 
chair — it  was  the  old  arm<hair  of  Frau 
Rat — I  noticed  opposite  me  a  bust  of  old 
Goethe,  pock-marked  with  bomb  scars 
and  full  of  dust,  but  with  an  old  with¬ 
ered  laureal  wreath  around  the  poet’s 
head.  I  pointed  to  it.  ‘Yes,’  said  the  good 
director,  ‘Goethe  used  to  receive  such  a 
laurel  wreath  on  his  birthday  year  after 
year  from  his  British  colleague  William 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford  in  England. 
This  one  arrived  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  1939,  three  days  before  Hider 
marched  into  Poland.  It  was  the  last  one, 
so  we’ve  left  it  on  him  for  six  long  years 
— But,  maybe,  next  year  Shakespeare 
will  send  him  a  new  one  again,  or  don’t 
you  think  so?’  ” 

Earnest  of  Italy* s  Cultural 
Revival 

The  artistic  new  Italian  magazine  Iit- 
ventario  is  published  by  Fratelli  Parend 
in  Florence,  and  is  edited  by  the  distin¬ 


guished  Italian  specialist  in  English-lan¬ 
guage  literature,  Luigi  Berti,  and  the 
talented  Italian- American  scholar  and 
writer.  Professor  Renato  Poggioli  of 
Brown  University.  Since  the  editors  have 
in  mind  the  promotion  of  cultural  co¬ 
operation  between  Italy  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  added  to  their  staff  a 
group  of  well-known  foreign  advisors: 
the  poet  T.  S.  Eliot  for  English  litera¬ 
ture;  Professor  Harry  Levin  of  Harvard 
University  for  American;  Professor 
Henri  Peyre  of  Yale  for  French;  the  poet 
Pedro  Salinas,  for  Spanish;  Herbert  Stei¬ 
ner,  late  editor  of  Corona,  for  German; 
the  Russian-American  author  Vladimir 
Nabokov  for  Russian;  the  Polish  scholar 
Manfred  Kridl  for  Polish.  In  the  two 
issues  which  have  appeared  to  date,  there 
have  been  contributions  by  Thomas 
Mann,  G.  A.  Borgese,  Jorge  Guillen,  St.¬ 
John  Perse,  G.  Ungaretti,  T.  Landolfi, 
A.  Moravia,  Iganzio  Silone,  and  others 
of  equal  ability  and  reputadon.  This  is 
easily  the  best  periodical  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italian,  and  its  purpose  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  that  deserves  all  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  American  agents  are  G.  E. 
Stechert,  31  East  10th  St.,  New  York  3. 

Publishing  T hrives  in  Belgium 

(From  Library  of  Congress  Press 
Release  No.  349) 

“In  the  period  leading  up  to  the  first 
World  War,  book  production  increased 
in  Belgium.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  aimed  at  greater  social 
security  for  the  average  man  and  also 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  enforcing  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  After  the  first  World 
War  the  Flemish  people  could  obtain 
schooling  in  their  mother  tongue  up  to 
the  University  level.  As  a  result,  Flemish 
book  production  received  a  powerful  im¬ 
petus.  Flemish  publishers  stick  more  or 
less  to  carefully  executed,  even  refined 
typography.  Moreover  they  entrusted  the 
illustradons  of  their  books  to  the  remark¬ 
able  artistry  of  the  Flemish  wood  en¬ 
gravers.  Again  Antwerp,  as  in  the  earlier 
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days  of  Plantin,  became  an  important 
printing  center.  These  colorful  black  and 
white  prints  are  characteristic  of  the  bold 
spirit  of  the  Flemish  people.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  experiment  and  turn  the 
classic  rules  tojjsy  turvy. — Some  ques¬ 
tions  may  arise  as  to  why  the  publishing 
of  books  flourished  during  ^e  second 
World  War  in  Belgium,  under  the  occu¬ 
pation.  Owing  to  stocks  of  raw  materials, 
the  Belgian  printers  made  every  effort 
to  fool  the  enemy  at  his  own  favorite 
game  of  psychological  warfare.  There 
was  more  than  one  reason,  for  example 
why  Tyl  Ulenspicgel  was  published, 
which  was  the  greatest  symbol  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  Belgian  literature.” 


Gandhi  and  the  Quai^ers 

(Pyarelal  in  Harijan,  Ahmedabad, 
India,  May  19,  1946) 

“.  .  .  the  next  day  being  his  day  of 
silence  he  contented  himself  by  writing 
out  a  short  message  explaining  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  restoring  silence  in  big  gather¬ 
ings.  The  general  practice  of  everybody 
trying  to  restore  order  by  shouting  at 
every  other  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
and  often  makes  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  ‘Noise  is  not  erased  by  making 
greater  noise.  It  can  only  be  stilled  by 
people  making  mute  signs  and  never 
pushing  forward.  Peace  and  order  are 
necessary  at  all  gatherings,  but  are  espe¬ 
cially  so  at  prayer  gatherings.  People 
come  together  for  prayers  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  peace,  to  hear  Clod’s  name  and  to 
recite  it.  Therefore,  those  who  come 
should  really  attune  themselves  even  as 
they  start  from  their  homes.  Let  them 
be  silent  and  let  their  thoughts  dwell  as 
they  walk,  on  prayer.  Otherwise  coming 
to  prayers  was  useless.’  ” 

They  Are  Publishing  Again 
in  Austria 

(By  Frederick  Lehner) 

The  Silber-Booty  issued  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  military  authorities  in  the 
American  zone  of  Austria,  in  Salzburg, 


is  the  first  Austrian  review  which  comes 
to  us  out  of  the  turmoil.  It  continues  an 
undertaking  started  in  1937  but  shortly 
interrupted.  It  has  the  usual  material  of 
“avant-garde”  magazines,  poems,  essays, 
scenes  from  plays,  written  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  therefore  less  known  group  of 
Austrian  writers.  It  is  centered  around 
three  novelists  of  importance,  Otto 
Stoessl,  Robert  Musil,  who  died  during 
the  cataclysm,  and  Hermann  Broch, 
whose  Death  of  Virgil  appeared  in  this 
country  a  year  ago.  Papers,  letters,  in- 
edits  by  Andr6  Gide,  Marcel  Proust, 
James  Joyce,  Franz  Kafka  and  Paul 
Val6ry  indicate  to  the  world  outside  of 
Austria  the  style  and  scope  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. — In  the  first  two  issues  there 
are  poems  by  Turgeneff  and  Alexander 
Blok,  a  bow  to  Russia.  There  are  stories 
by  Hawthorne  and  Thornton  Wilder, 
poems  by  Eliot,  Spender,  Millay,  Wylie, 
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which  tilts  the  scales  more  toward  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Silber-Boot  is  a  book 
publishing  house  also,  and  its  almanach 
for  1946  offers  Joyce  again,  Hawthorne 
again,  and  Hardy,  Emerson  and  Dos¬ 
toevsky.  It  is  strange  how  modern  the 
contributions  from  France  are,  and  how 
conservatively  America  is  represented. 
For  coming  numbers  the  editor,  Ernst 
Schonwiese,  announces  Bret  Harte, 
Baudelaire,  Romain  Rolland,  Paul  Va¬ 
lery;  and  Ernst  Waldinger  of  New  York 
has  contributed  Dichtungen  aus  der 
Emigration  and  N achdichtungen  amer- 
i\anischer  LyrH(. 

If  we  try  to  .inalyze  the  offering  of 
this  magazine  as  a  sign  of  what  is  awak¬ 
ening  there,  we  find  that  it  contains  con¬ 
siderable  escapist  material  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  But  there  is  also  a  moving  poem  by 
Erika  Mitterer  ( Redet  Icise ),  known  as  a 
gifted  poet  before  1918,  who  practically 
lived  in  air-raid  shelters,  and  a  citation 
from  Immermann’s  Epigonen  which  is 
full  of  burning  actuality.  The  book  sec¬ 
tion  reviews  Thomas  Mann’s  “Spat- 
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werke,”  id  est  his  Lotte  in  Weimar,  Die 
vertauschten  Kopfe,  Dat  Gesetz — also 
T he  Nazarene  by  Schalom  Asch. 

The  data  on  contributors  reminds  us 
that  the  Austrian  Catholic  “Blut  und 
Boden”  novelist  Georg  Rendl,  who 
wrote  the  excellent  Wiesenroman,  was 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  1940.  And 
his  new  work.?  He  has  written  a  drama, 
the  Albtraumspiel,  whose  title  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Billinger  and  Strindberg.  Wc 
learn  from  a  note  that  this  is  the  first 
drama  “which  attempts  to  present  the 
period  of  the  Nazimachtrausch  and  the 
Hitler  War  in  the  form  of  a  great  idea, 
the  return  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Tliis  re¬ 
turn  is  pictured  in  a  series  of  realistic 
scenes  which  arc  (wc  still  follow  the  re¬ 
port  in  the  Silber-Boot,  as  wc  know  only 
the  first  scene)  “shown  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  thoughtful  and  in  tableaux.” 
The  magazine  prints  the  prelude,  a  scene 
between  a  young  man  and  a  soldier,  or 
between  Cain  and  Abel.  The  tragedy 
leads  them  through  the  Polish  campaign, 
the  Russian  campaign,  through  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  to  a  concentration  camp, 
ending  with  the  victory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army.  The  published  scene,  however, 
is  too  short  to  show  whether  the  play 
reveals  the  magic  power  of  a  Strindberg, 
or  if  wc  arc  meeting  only  another  Anton 
Wildgans,  Austrian  dramatist  of  1914. 

The  Passing  of  Jarl  Hemmer 

(Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Library, 
Western  Michigan  College) 

News  trickles  in  slowly  these  days 
from  unhappy  Finland,  but  our  shock 
was  hardly  mitigated  by  the  tardy  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  news  that  Jarl  Hemmer  had 
died  by  his  own  hand  late  in  1944  (re¬ 
ported  in  Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin, 
V.  14,  Jan.  1945,  p.  92).  Among  the 
Swedish  writers  in  Finland  Hemmer 
was  preeminent  as  a  neo-romantic  lyric 
poet  who  sang  of  Finland’s  magnificent 
countryside,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  sker¬ 
ries,  the  intimate  charm  of  a  forest  pool, 
the  symbolism  of  a  bird’s  flight.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  his  genius,  a 
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preoccupation  with  ethical  problems  and  “Rilke,  pocta  reedndito  y  cifrado  cn 
an  insistent  probing  into  the  basic  mys-  la  sibilina  nebulosidad  adredc  de  un 
teries  of  life,  nowhere  better  cxprcss«J  mesianismo  prdeer,  tenia  su  clave  de  cx- 
than  in  the  posthumously  published  cepcion  para  uso  exclusivo  de  las  Elites 
Dyning:  centrocuropeas  ...  La  notoriedad  propa- 

Dyning  fran  ett  okant  hav,  dar  lada  de  aquel  inaccesiblc  preferidor  de 

dodens  alger  gro,  tag  mitt  hjarta  i  sugcstioncs  tenebrosas  coexistia  con  ig- 

din  famn  och  vagga  det  till  ro!  norancia  casi  absoluta  de  su  mensajc  . . . 

(Ground  swell  from  an  unknown  Y  algunas  piginas  infaliblcs  de  los  Cua- 

sea  where  death’s  algae  grow,  take  demos  de  Malta,  que  son  las  mis  emi- 

my  heart  in  your  bosom  and  rock  it  nentes  sumidades  de  su  ingente  esfuerzo 

to  icst\)—Bonniers  Utterdra  Maga-  •  •  •  Creo  que  ya  es  indiferible  el  buen 

sin,  ibid.,  p.  7.  designio  de  conocer  .  . .  En  sus  maneras 

Hemmer  was  barely  twenty-one  when  contagiosas,  ductiles  y  allegadi^s, 

he  published  his  first  collection  of  lyrics,  conocerlo  ni  de  visu  y  como  quien 
Rostema  ( 1 914).  His  tele  from  the  Fin-  prefigura  un  contorno  hipotitico  a  traves 
nish  Civil  War,  Onni  Ko{l(o  (1920),  de  sinaples  referencias  . .  .  Coii  acepcidn 
and  collections  of  poems  and  teles  from  privativa  y  prosodia  suigeneris  un  ter- 
the  same  period.  Over  dunklet  (1919),  mino  particularmente  vacuo  y  enojoso 
De  skymda  Ijusen  (1921),  and  Vdntan  que  pretende  mensurar  la  enjundia  y  el 
(1922)  are  characteristic  of  his  youthful  alcance  lirico  de  cada  pocta  .  .  .  I^s 
work,  full  of  warm  sympathy  and  care-  poctastros  sc  inflan  con  cl  viento  cosmico 
free  love  of  life  and  nature,  but  tempered  ^el  mensajc  . . . 


What  Are  Words  For? 

[We  arc  assured  that  the  following  ci¬ 
tation  is  from  the  foreword  to  Juan  Jose 
Domenchina’s  edition  of  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke’s  Elegtas  de  Duino.  We  copy  it 
from  Letras  de  Mexico,  March  1,  1946]. 
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Unamuno  and  the  Movies 

“Miguel  de  Unamuno  died  without 
ever  having  seen  a  moving  picture.  He 
disapproved  of  the  cinema,  and  refused 
to  rank  it  with  the  arts.  On  cold  winter 
nights,  Don  Miguel  would  spend  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  his  books  in  his  elegant  man¬ 
sion  in  Salamanca,  wrapp)ed  up  snugly 
in  bed,  while  his  wife  went  with  her 
friends  to  the  movies.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  the  good  lady  would  tell  him  the 
plot  of  the  play  she  had  seen,  evidence 
which  never  failed  to  confirm  him  in 
his  conviction  that  the  cinema  was  an 
inferior  type  of  entertainment. 

“Unamuno  was  always  the  austere  and 
profound  thinker,  even  in  his  so-called 
stories,  and  never  felt  himself  called  on 
to  introduce  into  his  writings  the  dy¬ 
namic  element  to  which  so  many  con¬ 
temporary  writers  resort.  There  is  nat¬ 
urally  a  general  impression  that  his 
stories  and  plays  would  not  be  easy  to 
adapt  for  the  screen,  where  action  is  more 


important  than  thought.  The  Spanish 
playwright  Julio  de  Hoyos  has  accom¬ 
plished  an  extraordinary  tour  de  force 
in  converting  Unamuno’s  “novela  ejem- 
plar”  Nada  mcnos  que  todo  un  hombre, 
into  the  screen  comedy  Todo  un  hombre, 
(which  has  been  successfully  filmed  in 
the  Argentine)  .  .  From  Hispano- 
Americano,  Mexico  City. 

Moravia  and  Alvaro 

(Moses  Brown  in  Partisan  Review, 
Fall,  1945) 

“Among  the  writers  who  stayed  here 
[in  Italy]  under  Fascism  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  names  seem  to  be  the  prose  writers 
Alberto  Moravia  and  Corrado  Alvaro. 
Moravia  was  introduced  to  the  English 
public  many  years  ago  by  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley,  but  he  never  caught  on,  and  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  work  of  either  Moravia  or 
Alvaro  would  now  be  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest  abroad,  except  as  a  case  study  of 
the  narrow  channels  into  which  talented 
writers  were  driven  by  Fascism  in  order 
to  avoid  any  {possible  political  content. 
Moravia’s  talent  has,  in  fact,  a  certain 
affinity  with  Huxley’s,  the  same  brilliant 
facility  and  the  same  brittle  unsubstan¬ 
tiality.  Alvaro,  though  the  older  of  the 
pair,  may  yet  be  less  exhausted  as  a 
writer.  He  is  now  writing  a  novel  deal¬ 
ing  with  Italian  life  under  the  Regime, 
which  he  knows  intimately,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  advent  of  freedom  in  Italy  may 
mean  a  renovation  for  him.  He  has  at 
least  risen  to  the  point  of  saying  that  his 
25  years  under  Fascism  were  wasted  as 
a  writer,  which  is  something  of  a  good 
augury  for  the  future.” 

Swiss  Prophets  in 
Their  Own  Country 

(Pierre  Courthion  in  Horizon, 
February,  1946) 

.  .  Almost  all  the  French-speaking 
Swiss  writers  of  value  live  or  have  lived 
in  Paris.  Some,  like  Blaise  Cendrars, 
Charles-Albert  Cingria,  Jacques  Mercan- 
ton,  have  their  headquarters  there.  Mar- 
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ccl  Raymond  and  Albert  Beguin  (both 
professors,  at  the  Universities  of  Geneva 
and  Bale)  have  finished  their  education 
there;  for  the  time  being  they  are  stay¬ 
ing  on  Swiss  soil  where  one  can  work 
in  enviable  solitude.  This  is  how  C.-F. 
Ramuz,  facing  all  the  difficulties  in  this 
country  where  criticism  often  stifles  the 
confidence  and  adventurousness  neces¬ 
sary  for  creation,  has  been  able  to  write 
his  work  of  universal  importance  by  the 
lakeside  beneath  the  houses  of  Lausanne, 
after  paying  only  a  few  years’  visit  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Montpar¬ 
nasse  district.  The  slow  and  plastic 
rhythm  of  Ramuz,  if  it  has  had  scarcely 
any  effect  on  elder  writers  such  as  Ed¬ 
mond  Gilliard — the  father  of  the  ‘Ca- 
hiers  Vaudois’  group— can  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  much  of  the  writing  of  today, 
and  even  in  the  finished  prose  of  Gus¬ 
tave  Roud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religious  thought  of  Charles  Journet 
exerts  a  really  beneficial  influence  on 
non-conformist  youth;  and  the  spirited 
mind  of  Karl  Barth  has  awakened  many 
consciences.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that 
everything  of  value  in  Switzerland  exists 
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not  only  outside  all  officialdom,  but  de¬ 
prived  of  all  encouragement,  and  even 
of  all  local  appreciation.  In  French-speak¬ 
ing  Switzerland  I  see  the  vigorous  writ¬ 
ers  of  good  stock  like  trees  producing 
fruit  which  is  too  full  of  flavor  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  on  the  spot,  where  the  radio 
and  the  literary  page  of  the  Journal  de 
Geneve  prefer  to  them  the  cider  pear  of 
some  small  tree  . . 


Gustav  Kiepenheuer,  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  pre-Hitler  publishers,  has  started 
business  anew  in  Weimar,  Russian  zone 
of  Germany.  Other  old  firms  who  have 
resumed  publishing  are  Philipp  Reclam 
in  Leipzig,  the  Malikverlag  in  Dresden, 
Ernst  Rowohlt  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  In- 
selverlag  in  Leipzig. 

The  new  Austrian  publishing  house 
Continental  Editions  is  issuing  books  by 
Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Bertold  Viertel,  F. 
C.  Weiskopf,  Egon  Erwin  Kisch  and 
Alex  Wedding.  Another  new  Vienna 
firm  is  the  Globus- Verlag,  which  an¬ 
nounces  a  series  of  books  of  verse  and 
one  of  juvenile  books. 

Pio  Baroja  is  to  have  a  part  in  the 
screen  version  of  his  novel  Las  inquie¬ 


tudes  de  Shanti-Andia,  which  was  to  be 
filmed  in  Madrid  last  spring.  Baroja  is 
publishing  his  Memorias  with  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nueva  of  Madrid.  Three  volumes 
have  appeared  thus  far,  bringing  his 
recollections  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

“When  I  sat  opposite  old  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  his  furrowed  face,  his  mas¬ 
sive  form  and  the  little  eyes  which 
showed  no  sign  of  sympathy  and  yet  saw 
everything,  reminded  me  of  an  old  In¬ 
dian  elephant  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  whether  you  strike 
his  thick  hide  or  stroke  it.  He  feels  nei¬ 
ther,  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on  inside  his  gray  old 
head.” — Felix  A.  Voigt,  in  Monatshefte, 
May,  1946. 
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*  German  Arciniegas.  Este  pueblo  de 
America.  Drawings  by  Jose  Moreno 
Villa.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1945.  183  pages. — Luis  de  Zu- 
lueta,  onetime  Ambassador  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Republic  and  its  representative  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  declared  in  review¬ 
ing  this  book  for  El  Tiempo  of  Bogot5 
that  in  it  Arciniegas  upholds  a  single 
thesis:  America  is  a  people  and  is  the 
people.  For  Arciniegas,  America,  our 
inclusive  America  which  as  he  has  said 
elsewhere  speaks  in  its  four  tongues  its 
one  language  of  democracy,  is  promise, 
fulfillment,  and  living  reality  for  Every¬ 
man.  For  him  as  for  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  the  Conquest  was  the  work  of 
the  footsoldier.  For  him,  as  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  Governments  are  of,  by  and 
for  the  people.  This  brief,  brilliant  and 
provocative  volume,  vivid  with  anecdote 
and  sinewy  with  scholarship,  is  the  most 
recent  exhibit  in  support  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  ours  is  the  hemisphere  of  the 
common  man.  The  caravels  out  of  Cd- 
diz,  he  says,  brought  every  Pdrez  of 
Spain  in  the  train  of  rich  and  fortunate 
Governors  who  withered  away  in  the 
tropic  sun  or  Andean  snow  while  Perez 
became  Don  Nadie — became  Pizarro 
and  Cortes  and  Balboa  and  Balalcazar 
and  Jimdnez  de  Quesada — looming  as 
“supernatural  figures,  immeasurable 
heroes,  conquerors  of  a  new  world.” 

He  reminds  us  also  that  a  mere  thirty 
years  saw  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
of  Peru,  of  Chile  and  of  New  Granada, 
of  Argentina  and  of  Paraguay,  by  men 
who  had  only  sailing  vessels  to  transport 
them  across  seas,  who  made  their  way 
through  forests  by  tooth  and  nail,  who 
routed  indigenous  armies  with  dogs  and 
lances:  “And  thus,  and  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  a  people  that  had  never  sallied 
forth  from  its  mountains  and  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  plain,  the  least  globe-trotting  peo- 
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pie  of  the  world,  made  in  less  than  thirty 
years  journeys  such  as  were  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  hungering  hordes  of 
Attila  nor  by  the  Crusaders  who  set  out 
on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  neither  in 
decades  nor  in  centuries  . . .  On  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  the  Spaniards  go  to  the  heart  of 
New  Granada;  on  the  Plata  and  the 
Parani  to  the  heart  of  Paraguay;  along 
Aztec  roads  to  the  City  of  Mexico;  by 
Inca  highways  to  Cuzco;  by  the  Amazon 
— after  descending  the  Andes  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  Pacific — to  the  Atlantic  again. 
They  go  round  about  America,  all  a  new 
world  unknown  and  scarcely  surmised, 
as  if  it  were  a  merry-go-round.  A  new 
ocean  is  discovered,  the  world’s  greatest 
rivers  revealed,  news  carried  to  Europe 
of  civilizations  rivalling  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Rome  or  Carthage. 
And  who  does  all  this?  Whose  is  the 
master  mind,  who  is  the  captain,  where 
is  the  origin  of  those  things  changing 
the  world’s  history  and  altering  all  the 
oudine  of  geography?  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  all  these  questions:  the  com¬ 
mon  man. 

“The  poor  sovereigns  had  no  other  re¬ 
course  than  to  make  these  captains  of 
the  people  Marquises  and  Adelantados.” 
— Muna  Lee.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Bailey  W.  Diffie.  Latin- American 
Civilization,  Colonial  Period.  Har¬ 
risburg.  Stackpole.  1945.  812  pages. — 
This  is  a  very  readable  and  very  useful 
book.  Professor  Diffie  has  accumulated 
the  matter  for  a  cyclopedia  of  Latin- 
American  civilization  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1810,  but  his  book  is 
not  a  cyclopedia.  It  is  a  well-organized 
study  of  the  fusion  by  which  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  scattered  Indians,  various  bands  of 
European  adventurers,  and  various  ship¬ 
loads  of  those  human  cattle,  the  negroes 
from  Africa,  became  a  new  race  or  fam¬ 
ily  of  countries  with  qualities  distinct 
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from  those  of  any  and  all  of  the  peoples 
which  contributed  to  the  fusion.  The 
book  is  largely  citation,  from  writers 
both  old  and  recent,  but  like  its  theme 
it  is  an  amalgam  which  has  unity  and 
individuality.  This  organic  distinctness 
is  aided  enormously  by  the  introductory 
chapter,  which  presents  the  author’s  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  with  excellent  clarity. 
These  conclusions  are  sometimes  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  learned 
from  our  English-language  historians. 
Professor  Diffie  is  not  a  passionate  parti¬ 
san.  He  is  objective,  cautious,  and  mod¬ 
erate,  but  he  bases  his  conclusions  on 
what  seem  to  him  the  dependable  data 
and  not  on  the  snap  judgments  of  other 
modern  writers.  A  few  of  his  findings 
which  will  startle  some  readers  are:  The 
pre-Columbian  Americans  rarely  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  the  Spanish  regime 
probably  improved  their  economic  status. 
Similarly  for  morality,  health,  human¬ 
ity,  culture.  The  Indian  religions,  In¬ 
dian  social  habits,  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ments,  had  many  points  of  similarity 
with  religion  and  public  procedure  un¬ 
der  His  Catholic  Majesty,  so  that  the 
fusion  which  is  the  theme  of  the  book 
was  much  less  difficult  than  most  of  us 
may  have  supposed.  The  population  of 
Indian  America  must  have  been  much 
smaller  than  has  been  generally  taken 
for  granted,  so  that  Spanish  cruelty  could 
not  have  caused  as  much  destruction  of 
life  as  some  historians  have  believed. — 
All  these  more  striking  findings  happen 
to  point  in  one  direction,  but  Professor 
Diffie  is  as  ready  to  condemn  or  approve 
one  group  as  another.  He  is  independent, 
and  he  is  always  stimulating. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Hyman  B.  Grinstein.  The  Rise  of 
the  Jewish  Community  of  New 
Yorl^,  1654-1860.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 
Publication  Society.  1945.  xiv  -f-  645 
pages.  $3. — The  author,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Yeshiva  College, 
New  York’s  orthodox  rabbinical  sem¬ 
inary,  aptly  describes  the  changes  that 
the  city’s  Jewry  underwent  in  the  two 


centuries  from  the  days  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  first  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion  flocked  to  New  Amsterdam.  In 
1760  the  Jewish  community  of  New 
York  comprised  three  hundred  souls.  By 
1860  the  hegemony  of  the  Sephardim 
(well-to-do  Jews  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  origin)  was  replaced  by  that  of 
German  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  edu¬ 
cated  persons  who  fled  from  Central 
Europe  after  the  failure  of  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  German  Jews  continued 
to  use  the  German  language  even  in 
their  synagogues,  whereas  other  Jews 
became  rapidly  Americanized.  Native- 
born  and  wealthy  Jews  tended  to  reside 
in  the  west-side,  uptown  sections,  while 
the  poor  immigrants  remained  down¬ 
town.  No  Jewish  beggars  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  as  charitable  and  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  took  care  of  the  needy 
immigrants.  Moreover,  before  the  Civil 
War,  murder  and  other  major  crimes 
were  nonexistent  among  the  Jews.  The 
author  explains  this  phenomenon  by 
pointing  to  the  “survival  of  high  ideals 
of  moral  conduct”  as  enforced  by  the 
Jewish  religion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Grinstein  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  rigidity  of  the  orthodox 
way  of  life  slowly  disintegrated  under 
the  influence  of  America’s  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  with  its  stress  on  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  its  insistence  on 
freedom  of  thought.  Agnosticism  and 
intermarriage  became  more  and  more 
frequent;  many  Christians  participated 
in  Jewish  social  affairs,  and  vice  versa; 
a  few  early  Jewish  families  disappeared 
through  assimilation.  Dr.  Grinstein 
claims  that  “had  immigration  ceased  in 
1800,  there  might  have  been  few  Jews 
left  in  New  York  in  1860,  if,  indeed, 
there  had  been  any.” 

The  volume  contains  fascinating  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  organization  of  New  York’s 
early  synagogues — the  first  synagogue 
was  established  on  Mill  Street  in  1729 — 
on  its  Jewry’s  religious  leaders,  mutual 
aid  and  philanthropic  societies,  social 
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and  family  life,  culture  and  education. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  New  York’s 
Jews,  enjoying  the  full  freedom  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  did  not  overlook  the  chance  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  soil.  In  1818,  Mordecai  Man¬ 
uel  Noah,  sheriff  and  major  in  the  mili¬ 
tia,  urged  his  fellow-Jews  to  take  up 
farming,  and  in  1837  a  movement  to  set¬ 
tle  Jews  on  the  land  in  co-operative 
groups  was  started. 

Since  there  exists  no  other  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  world’s  largest  Jew¬ 
ish  community,  no  American  or  Jewish 
historian  can  fail  to  consult  this  scholarly 
and  yet  readable  volume. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York  City. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Herejtas  y 
supersticiones  en  la  Nueva  Espana. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1946. 
307  pages. — Patient  research  and  accu¬ 
rate  scholarship  have  gone  into  this  vol¬ 
ume,  dealing  with  heterodoxy  in  Mexi¬ 
co;  it  will  prove  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  those  to  whom  either  history  or  cul¬ 
ture  appeals.  Inquisition  trials  in  their 
elaborate  detail  always  throw  a  vivid 
flashlight  on  the  condition  and  culture 
of  the  times,  in  this  case  those  of  Mexico 
during  two  and  a  half  centuries  from 
the  year  1535,  when  Fray  Juan  de  Zu- 
marraga  was  appointed  Apostolic  In¬ 
quisitor  in  Mexico  by  the  Archbishop  of 
&villc.  The  general  inference  from  these 
trials  agrees  with  that  derived  from  the 
trial  of  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n:  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  contrasts  with  abuses  of  local 
jealousy  and  excess  of  zeal.  Zumarraga 
burned  Indians  for  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  idols  and  had  a  man  ar¬ 
rested  for  saying  that  his  horse  had  be¬ 
haved  “like  an  angel.’’  Watchfulness  so 
scrupulous  could  only  result  in  secret  re¬ 
bellion  or  hypocrisy.  Zumarraga  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Supreme  Council. 
Nor  did  the  Council  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  local  authorities  in  the  extraordinary 
case  of  William  Lampart  or  Lamport, 
“of  the  noblest  blood  of  Ireland,  son  of 
Guillermo  Lombardo,  Baron  of  Guerfu- 


dia,’’  who  was  burned  to  death  in  1660. 
He  was  sentenced  as  a  follower  of  Huss, 
Calvin,  Pelagius,  Luther,  the  Alum- 
brados  and  other  sects  and  heresiarchs; 
full  measure  and  a  tribute  to  his  versa¬ 
tility;  but  the  real  reason  must  be  found 
in  politics,  in  which  it  must  be  admitted 
he  had  behaved  with  insane  presump¬ 
tion.  Finally  in  1795  a  French  cook  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  penitential  vestments  of  the 
Inquisition,  seemed,  says  the  author,  like 
a  Caprice  of  Goya;  the  Inquisition  died 
of  senile  decay  before  it  was  formally 
abolished.  The  fact  that  the  author  prints 
at  the  end  a  fresh  document  discovered 
after  his  book  was  in  print  raises  our 
hopes  of  another  and  yet  another  volume 
from  his  pen. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Public  Questions 

^  L6on  Blum.  A  Vichelle  humaine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  (Montreal. 
L’Arbre.)  215  pages. — Like  Grotius, 
Pufendorf  and  Condorcet,  L6on  Blum 
used  the  enforced  leisure  of  prison  to  en¬ 
rich  political  thought  by  writing  his  re¬ 
flections.  Looking  back  in  1941,  he 
sought  to  analyze  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  when,  as 
he  was  firmly  convinced,  Nazism  and 
Fascism  would  be  purged  away  by  the 
fire  of  war.  Time,  however,  has  not  con¬ 
firmed  his  further  hope  that  Russia 
would  become  more  liberal  internally 
and  cease  to  maneuver  Communist 
parties  as  puppets  in  Russia’s  national 
interests  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
function  as  patriotic  parties  in  their  home 
countries. 

With  his  rich  knowledge  of  French 
history  and  political  literature,  M.  Blum 
is  able  to  make  many  interesting  obser¬ 
vations.  Besides  the  more  obvious  facts 
that  the  Third  Republic  suffered  from 
multiplicity  of  parties,  consequent  cabi¬ 
net  instability,  and  personal  ambitions, 
his  main  contention  is  that  the  French 
middle  class  had  become  hopelessly  cor¬ 
rupt  and  incompetent  to  govern  France. 
Its  ideas  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
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changes  brought  about  by  an  increasing¬ 
ly  industrialized  society,  and  it  lacked 
leadership,  largeness  of  view,  and  cour¬ 
age.  The  government  framework  of  the 
Third  Republic  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  men  who  tried  to  run  it. 
For  the  future,  however,  he  would  like 
to  see  more  authority  given  the  executive, 
and  more  decentralization  and  deconcen¬ 
tration  of  power,  such  as  partly  explains 
the  relatively  satisfactory  functioning  of 
democracy  in  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States.  The  hope  of  the  future, 
he  thinks,  lies  in  Social  Democracy. 
With  real  political  democracy  and  social 
justice,  France  will  be  able  to  play  a 
worthy  part  in  a  new  international 
organization  composed  of  other  states 
likewise  enjoying  social  democracy. 

Delightfully  written  and  full  of  wis¬ 
dom,  this  little  volume  ought  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  read  by  Frenchmen  who  are  struggling 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Fourth 
Republic.  It  ought  also  to  be  translated 
into  English. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

*  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  A  educofao  para 
um  mundo  democrdtico.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Rodrigues.  1945.  180  pages. — 
A  series  of  essays  on  education  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  world.  The  author  deals  with  the 
basic  problems  of  education  with  wisdom 
and  tolerance.  No  one  can  mistake  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  sincere  believer  in  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals.  He  constantly  affirms  his 
faith  in  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  strength  that  lies  inherent  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  life  built  upon  such  a  system. 

The  book,  however,  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  a  non-democratic  system.  In  it 
can  be  seen  the  caution,  the  hesitancy 
always  required  in  writings  of  Brazil  in 
1945.  At  that  time  Brazil  was  still  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Estado  Novo  and 
vagueness  and  generality  characterized 
most  of  the  writings  of  its  intellectuals. 
But  such  vagueness  removes  the  vitality, 
the  spark,  the  immediacy  which  may  be 
found  in  similar  writings  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Carneiro  Leao  occasionally  refers  to  dic¬ 


tatorial  methods  and  he  always  goes  to 
one  of  the  Axis  countries  for  his  ex- 
.imples,  usually  to  Germany.  Yet  in  his 
own  country  similar  conditions  existed. 
The  Department  of  Education  was  re¬ 
pressing  the  schools  of  the  country.  The 
Minister  of  Education  was  openly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Brazilians  as  a  man  whose 
mind  was  an  intellectual  wasteland.  Fer¬ 
vent  nationalism  and  an  absolute  prohi¬ 
bition  of  criticism  of  the  regime  domi¬ 
nated  the  schools.  A  full  account  of 
these  conditions  would  have  been  of 
great  interest  to  American  and  Brazilian 
readers.  But  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao,  work¬ 
ing  under  such  a  regime  or  threatened 
with  the  possible  reappearance  of  it, 
could  not  avail  himself  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  to  demonstrate  the  evil  result? 
of  education  under  a  dictatorship. 

Page  82  gives  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  instability  which  dictatorship  brings 
to  a  nation’s  political  life.  It  is  not  too 
difficult  to  see  that  these  generalizations 
had  a  specific  backgroimd.  The  first  part 
of  chapter  II  gives  a  good  analysis  of  the 
stultifying  effect  of  an  authoritarian 
educational  system  upon  the  students 
and,  it  should  be  said,  upon  the  faculties. 

Dr.  Carneiro  Leao  appears  through 
his  writings  as  a  restrained,  thoughtful 
scholar.  Americans  will  find  others  like 
him  in  Brazil  who  can  provide  stimulat¬ 
ing  intellectu  1  companionship.  Needless 
to  say,  the  severe  restraint  found  in  writ¬ 
ings  such  as  these  is  quite  absent  in  the 
conversations  of  such  Brazilians. — H.  C. 
Peterson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  C.  A.  de  Michelis.  II  grande  pro- 
blema.  Milano.  Corticelli.  1945. — 
Despite  its  vaunted  progressiveness  the 
world  still  persists  in  refusing  to  squarely 
face  “the  great  problem,”  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  live.  De  Michelis  de¬ 
fines  what  this  implies  and  shows  us 
how  the  problem  can  be  solved.  The 
right  consists  in  guaranteeing  all  men 
an  adequate  subsistence  even  though  a 
certain  number  of  able-bodied  members 
of  society  may  be  unwilling  to  work. 
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The  fearful  bogey  of  extreme  hardship 
and  starvation  must  forever  be  banished. 
Under  these  conditions  the  average  man 
would  strive  to  attain  to  a  higher  plane 
of  existence  through  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  be  happy  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  This  presupposes 
that  a  new  economy  will  arise  based 
upon  the  principle  of  production  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  Once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  accepted,  political  parties — usual¬ 
ly  tied  to  an  economic  problem  and  rep¬ 
resenting  minority  pressure  groups — 
will  melt  away,  and  government  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  honest,  capable 
and  intelligent  functionaries  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  all.  Touching  on  sec¬ 
ondary  problems  the  author  favors  a 
technico-practical  education,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  family  traditions  that  do  not 
make  for  heme  harmony,  abandonment 
of  the  political  interpretation  of  history, 
and  a  liberalized  religion.  The  war  has 
caused  considerable  agitation  for  social 
and  economic  readjustment,  but  there  is 
a  real  danger  now  of  lapsing  again  into 
our  century-old  traditionalism  with  all 
its  faults.  This  impassioned  appeal, 
growing  out  of  deep  conviction,  offers 
us  a  challenge.  We  may  not  accept  it 
in  toto,  but  if  we  are  true  idealists  we 
are  bound  to  move  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  here  pointed  out. — Joseph  G.  Fu- 
cilla.  Northwestern  University. 

K  Luigi  Sturzo.  Italia  y  el  mundo  del 
futuro.  Buenos  Aires.  Corinto.  1945. 
287  pages.  $6.  m-n. — Don  Sturzo’s  book 
was  not  written  for  the  Argentine  pub¬ 
lic;  but  it  would  be  for  them  the  most 
salutary  warning.  It  would  be  most 
profitable  reading  for  us  also,  and  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles  is  right  in  commending  it 
to  our  attention.  For  although  Don 
Sturzo  does  not  neglect  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  Italy,  he  is  concerned  first  of  all 
with  world  order — an  order  based  on 
human  dignity,  liberty  and  justice. — 
The  book  is  eminendy  fair.  If  the  author 
stretches  a  point  in  attempdng  to  ab¬ 
solve  the  Italian  people  of  their  pardci- 


padon  in  Fascism,  his  indulgence  is 
much  saner  than  the  excessive  severity 
with  which  Italy  has  been  judged.  Italy, 
a  power  of  the  spirit  over  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  than  any  other  nation,  has  not  for¬ 
feited  such  a  place  today. — Don  Sturzo 
is  a  liberal  Catholic.  He  reminds  us  of 
U Avenir,  with  Lamennais,  Lacordaire, 
Montalembert.  This  does  not  imply  that 
he  is  a  fossil:  there  is  still  much  truth 
in  St.  Simon  and  even  in  Locke,  who 
came  even  earlier.  I  am  with  him — 
ninety  per  cent.  The  points  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  or  rather  the  differences  in  em¬ 
phasis,  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

a)  Don  Sturzo  righdy  believes  in 
spiritual  values;  but  he  unquesdoningly 
identifies  religion  with  Christianity,  and 
(for  Italy,  at  any  rate),  Christianity  with 
Catholicism  —  not  with  the  clerical 
pardes.  b)  For  him,  economic  liberty 
is  essential  to  all  liberty.  Agreed:  liberty 
is  one.  But  he  does  not  bring  out  clearly 
enough  that  economic  liberty  means  first 
of  all  freedom  from  want,  and  even  from 
the  fear  of  want  (insecurity),  rather 
than  the  right  to  grab  in  ruthless  com- 
pedtion. — c)  For  him,  political  liberty  is 
inseparable  from  Parliamentary  rule, 
and  that  in  turn  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  party  system.  In  both  b)  and  c) 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  takes  a  broader  view. 
— d)  I  would  subscribe  to  his  flattering 
opinion  of  France  as  the  intellectual 
leader  of  Europe  (everybody  has  a  right 
to  such  an  opinion,  except  people  of 
French  origin);  but  he  carries  his  Fran- 
co-philia  too  far  when  he  urges  that  Italy 
accept  the  French  bourgeois  consdtution 
of  1875. — e)  He  supports  the  Lebens- 
raum  theory  for  Japan,  although  not 
for  Italy  (possibly  because  Italian  immi¬ 
grants  are  welcome  in  many  congenial 
countries,  whereas  the  Japanese  are 
hemmed  in) — ^f)  He  advocates  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  including  both  England 
and  Russia.  This,  of  course,  is  the  goal. 
When  Western  Europe  has  been  further 
socialized,  and  Russia  pardy  liberalized, 
such  a  Union  will  come  to  pass.  Until 
then,  there  is  a  definite  frontier. 
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His  condemnation  of  our  policy  (and 
especially  Churchill’s)  in  Italy,  of  the 
preposterous  frontiers  drawn  in  secrecy 
at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  Big  Three  method 
in  general,  is  well  worth  taking  to  heart. 
On  the  whole,  a  wise  and  generous  book. 
Et  nunc,  reges,  intelligite  .  .  . — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

Fiction 

^  Octavio  Amdrtegui.  El  demonio  in¬ 
terior.  (Cuentos).  Bogoti.  Biblio- 
teca  Popular  de  Cultura  Colombiana. 
1945.  332  pages. — The  young  author  of 
this  collection  of  fifteen  short  stories  and 
ten  essays  puts  the  reader  on  the  wrong 
trail  in  the  introductory  pages.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes  conveys  the  impression  of 
superficial  callowness  and  unbearded 
sophistication.  One  needs  to  push  only 
a  few  pages  into  the  book,  however,  to 
discover  that  the  author  has  lived  much 
for  his  years  and  that  his  work  reposes 
on  the  «olid  basis  of  careful,  detailed  ob¬ 
servation;  and  that  he  has  a  clear  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  profound  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  idealism  and  reality.  “El  de¬ 
monio  interior”  (Todo  lo  que  sale  de 
nosotros  es  porque  estaba  en  nosotros) 
urges  the  individual  toward  self-libera¬ 
tion  or  self-realization,  but  inevitably  the 
individual’s  stupidity  or  evil  penchants, 
nourished  by  stupid,  evil  or  cruel  envi¬ 
ronments,  crushes  him  in  the  blind  alley 
of  frustration,  despair  or  ironical  futility. 
Violeta,  the  violet  seller,  the  furniture 
mender,  the  man  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
mannequin,  the  prodigal  daughter,  and 
the  characters  in  the  other  stories,  all 
end  in  death  or  disillusionment. 

Although  each  of  these  stories  and 
sketches  pivots  on  a  philosophical  idea 
and  ends  nearly  always  with  an  ironical 
punch,  the  characteristic  quality  of  this 
irony,  observes  B.  Sanin  Cano’s  intro¬ 
duction,  is  that  it  resides  in  the  facts 
rather  than  in  the  concepts.  And  it  is  this 
factual,  pictorial  and  carefully  observed 
realism  which  shields  the  author  from 
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the  dull  generality  of  dramatized  phi¬ 
losophizings. 

Senor  Amdrtegui  is  a  good  writer.  He 
will  no  doubt  succeed,  as  he  becomes 
more  mature,  in  unitii.g  idea  and  charac¬ 
ter  more  harmoniously  and  thus  realize 
fully  the  already  remarkable  qualities  of 
his  first  book. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

^  Jean  Louis  Bory.  Mon  village  h 

I’heure  aUemande.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  (New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.)  1945.  309  pages.  $1.75. — ^The 
coveted  Goncourt  Prize  for  1945.  Query: 
are  the  Ten  more  infallible  than  the 
Forty?  The  list  of  Goncourt  winners  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  necropolis.  This  latest 
Goncourt  is  not  a  revelation;  but  it  is 
quite  up  to  the  high  Goncourt  average. 
The  minute  report  of  the  tensions,  in¬ 
trigues,  hatreds  and  crimes  in  a  small 
French  village  under  German  occupa¬ 
tion.  Neither  seen  through  dark  glasses, 
nor  idealized.  The  active  Resistance  men 
are  fine,  but  they  are  few;  and  there 
are  dangerous  characters  among  them. 
Other  extreme:  Abb^  Varfimes,  with  the 
mentality  and  methods  of  a  top  sergeant; 
Auguste,  who  finds  in  “collaboration”  a 
perfect  instrument  for  his  brutal  profit¬ 
eering  and  domineering.  Joy  of  the  book: 
la  Germaine,  a  lady  of  hospitable  virtue, 
reminding  us,  in  raciness  of  speech,  of 
Chaucer,  Rabelais  and  Moli^re.  Method: 
modified  stream  of  consciousness,  in¬ 
terior  monologues  of  the  characters, 
more  akin  to  Romains  than  to  Joyce. 
Other  Romains  element:  unanimism: 
Jumainville  the  village  speaks  for  itself. 
Excellent  French  realism,  disenchanted, 
not  discouraged.  Note  of  hope  at  the 
end:  the  Allies  have  landed.  Alas!  That 
was  two  years  ago:  no  new  heaven  and 
no  new  earth. — Albert  Guirard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Henri  Bosco.  he  Mas  Thiotime. 

Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  357  pages.  50 
fr. — After  the  masterpiece  of  poetic 
imagination  which  is  L’dne  Culotte 
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(1938)  and  the  symbolic  re-creation  of 
a  myth  in  Hyacinthe  (1940),  Henri 
Bosco  has  written  a  novel  hlied  with  the 
sensuous  poetry  of  the  Midi  and  with  the 
quiet  violence  of  family  discord  and  of 
two  souls  in  travail  realized  in  terms  of 
human  emotion  inseparable  from  the 
physical  environment  to  which  the  char¬ 
acters  are  passionately  attached.  The 
cousins  Pascal  and  Genevieve  are  drawn 
to  each  other  from  childhood  but  their 
union  is  forever  prevented  by  a  strain 
of  violence  and  passion  in  their  natures 
which  leads  eventually  to  complete  sepa¬ 
ration. — ^TTiis  novel,  which  received  the 
Prix  Thcophraste  Renaudot  for  1945, 
has  the  form  of  the  “r&it  personnel”  in 
the  lineage  of  Obermann,  Adolphe,  and 
Dominique,  but  Pascal,  who  tells  his 
story,  owes  little  to  any  of  these  predeces¬ 
sors.  With  his  ardent  love  for  his  land 
and  his  feeling  for  nature,  he  is  an  ideal 
medium  to  express  the  poetry  of  nature 
without  at  any  time  falling  into  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  writer  who  tries 
deliberately,  as  Flaubert  used  to  say,  to 
“faire  poA^tique.”  It  would  be  inaccurate 
to  call  this  an  “escapist”  work  (though 
that  qualification  is  not  necessarily  pe¬ 
jorative!)  despite  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  allusions  to  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  tensions  in  the  world  outside  the 
litde  “mas”  where  the  scene  passes.  The 
moral  tensions  of  the  characters,  their 
relationships  with  each  other  and  with 
the  land,  are,  in  the  best  sense,  timeless; 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason  the  book  has 
more  value  for  our  times  than  novels 
which  concern  themselves  only  with  the 
political,  social,  or  economic  problems 
of  the  dzy.— Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Andr^  Chamson.  Le  dernier  village. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1946.  253 
pages. — ^For  a  number  of  years  Andre 
Chamson  has  been  finding  his  themes  in 
history.  Ever  since  his  Roux  le  bandit, 
he  has  been  drawing  his  inspiration  from 
his  native  C6vennes  mountains.  In  spirit 
he  is  a  peasant  of  the  Aigoual.  In  his  new 


book  he  is  still  the  keen  observer,  the 
straightforward  reasoner,  the  courageous 
crusader.  The  time  is  the  period  just  be¬ 
fore  the  armistice,  and  the  “last  village” 
is  about  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  most  powerful  pages  of  this 
novel  are  those  which  describe  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  village,  the  putting  into  effect 
of  the  armistice  and  P6tain’s  assumption 
of  leadership  of  the  state.  Cham- 
son’s  porte-parole  in  this  story  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  Rabaud;  his  ideal  hero  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Varlin.  The  author  is  very  success¬ 
ful  in  making  us  experience  with  him 
the  transition  from  war  to  “resistance.” 
We  see  how  complicated  the  life  of  the 
individual  became  and  our  respect  grows 
for  these  men  who  stood  up  when  their 
associates  grew  discouraged  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  struggle.  Their  discussions  (of 
treason,  for  instance)  have  the  feel  of 
having  actually  occurred.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  and  directness  of  these  conversations 
are  irresistible.  They  remind  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  that  in  those  difficult  days 
there  were  brave  Frenchmen  who  with¬ 
out  our  knowledge  were  helping  us  mold 
our  own  lives.  Le  dernier  village  is  both 
a  novel  and  a  document:  a  combination 
characteristic  of  Chamson.  —  Frederic^ 
Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Ernst  Lx>thar.  Heldenplatz.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Schoenhof.  1946.  406  pages. 
$3.50. — ^Lothar  is  an  excellent  story¬ 
teller,  always  able  to  keep  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest  alive.  As  in  nearly  all  his  earlier 
novels,  he  delves  into  the  psychology  of 
his  Austrian  compatriots  or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  his  fellow-Viennese.  Der  Gefan- 
gene  is  a  “Rahmenerzahlung,”  a  talc 
within  a  tale:  a  young  German  prisoner 
of  war  asks  and  receives  permission  to 
talk  with  an  Austrian  refugee,  a  teacher 
of  literature  at  a  small  American  college 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  a  POW 
Camp.  The  boy,  who  is  actually  not  a 
German,  but  an  Austrian,  explains  to 
the  professor,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
father,  that  he  is  in  constant  danger  in 
the  camp,  as  it  is  ruled  by  Nazi  diehards 
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who  terrorize  everyone  who  makes  any 
disloyal  statements  against  National  So¬ 
cialism  or  even  refuses  to  participate  in 
Nazi  ceremonies  and  group  singings. 

Through  flashbacks  the  reader  learns 
the  story  of  the  young  Viennese  who 
once  enthusiastically  joined  the  Hitler 
Youth,  but  later  began  to  dislike  the 
Nazis  and  feel  sympathy  for  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Jews.  The  novel  offers  striking  in¬ 
sights  into  the  moral  conflicts  within 
the  young  man’s  soul,  who  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  the  feeling  of  justice  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  trouble  by  obedience  to  the 
Nazis;  there  are,  however,  certain  melo¬ 
dramatic  sections  which  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  story,  for  instance  the  oversenti- 
mental  treatment  of  the  flight  of  the 
Austrian’s  war  bride  to  America  and  the 
couple’s  reunion  in  this  country.  High¬ 
lights  are  the  clever  descriptions  of 
Viennese  middle<lass  life,  the  sketches 
of  Austrian  and  American  landscapes, 
and  the  contrasting  of  the  Third  Reich 
atmosphere  prevalent  in  the  POW  Camp 
with  die  spontaneous  American  college 
life. — Alfred  Werner.  New  York. 

*  Elio  Vittorini.  Uomini  e  no.  Milano. 

Valentino  Bompiani.  1945.  271 
pages. — Born  in  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  1908, 
Elio  Vittorini  spent  his  most  fruitful 
years  in  Florence  and  Milan.  Brought  up 
in  Fascist  Youth  organizations,  some 
years  ago  he  became  a  Communist,  and 
during  the  German  Occupation  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Underground 
paper  I’Unit^.  He  belonged  for  years  to  a 
Florentine  literary  group  which  was  built 
around  the  two  reviews  Solaria  and  Let- 
teratura  (1925-1935).  The  publisher  of 
these  reviews,  Parenti,  brought  out  Vit- 
torini’s  first  books,  Piccola  Borghesia, 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  1931,  and  Net 
Morlacchi-Viaggio  in  Sardegna,  a  travel 
diary,  1936.  Vittorini  is  now  editor  of 
Politecnico,  a  political  and  cultural 
weekly  of  the  Left,  published  by  Ei- 
naudi  in  Turin. 

His  first  important  work  was  the  po¬ 
litical  novel  Conversazione  in  Sicilia, 


originally  published  as  a  serial  by  Let- 
teratura  and  which  has  reached  in  book 
form  (Milano,  Bompiani,  1939)  its  sixth 
reprinting,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German  (in  Switzerland). 
This  new  book  is  probably  the  best  thing 
he  has  written,  and  has  already  been 
translated  into  French.  Both  Italian  and 
French  reviewers  have  seen  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  success  in  the  present  wave 
of  popularity  of  American  books  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  translat¬ 
ing  a  few  D.  H.  Lawrence  novels,  Vit¬ 
torini  became  interested  in  American  lit¬ 
erature,  and  translated  into  Italian,  for 
the  great  Mondadori  publishing  house 
in  Milan,  novels  by  Caldwell,  Saroyan, 
Steinbeck  and  Faulkner.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Uomini  e  no  the  character 
of  the  old  woman  Selva  has  a  connection 
with  Hemingways’s  Pilar  in  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls,  and  that  the  intermittent 
lyrical  and  sentimental  divagations  of  the 
two  writers  (which  arc  printed  in  italics 
in  the  text)  have  been  suggested  by  Dos 
Passos’  photographic  eye  in  such  novels 
as  42nd  Parallel. 

Uomini  e  no  deals  with  the  fight  of 
the  Milanese  Underground  during  the 
final  period  of  the  German  Occupation 
of  northern  Italy  (Winter  1943-44).  In 
spite  of  the  author’s  political  allegiance, 
the  book  is  neither  partisan  nor  ideologi¬ 
cal.  I  dare  say  it  is  not  political;  the  au¬ 
thor  even  apologizes  for  this  lack  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  Underground 
fighters  arc  called  “patriots”;  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  Communists,  that  word 
is  never  uttered  cither  by  the  author  or 
by  the  characters.  The  protagonist,  an 
intellectual  who  becomes  a  political  lead¬ 
er  and  is  known  only  by  his  party  name, 
N.  2,  and  his  sweetheart,  Berta,  arc  de¬ 
picted  soberly  and  forcefully.  Their  love 
story,  rather  unusual,  is  told  with  re¬ 
straint,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  interest  of  the  novel  it  docs  not 
invade  the  plot.  The  minor  figures  are 
powerfully  drawn:  among  the  oppres¬ 
sors,  the  German  Commandant  Clcmm 
and  a  few  Fascist  bureaucrats  and  mili- 
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tiamen;  among  the  rebels,  the  two  truck- 
drivers  with  the  funny  names  Orazio 
and  Metastasio;  among  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tims,  the  peddler  Giulaj. 

Slow  and  fragmentary  at  first,  the  story 
reaches  a  series  of  tragic  climaxes  in  its 
second  half.  The  raids  of  the  partisans; 
the  retaliatory  round-up  and  killing  of 
the  hostages  by  the  Nazifascists;  the 
cruel  exhibition  of  the  corpses  on  the 
public  square  and  the  collective  emotion 
of  the  crowd  at  that  spectacle;  N.  2’s 
decision  not  to  try  to  avoid  capture  but 
to  stay  and  kill  “Black  Dog”  (the  de¬ 
nouement  is  only  hinted  at);  the  bar¬ 
baric  murder  of  Giulaj,  given  by  Clemm 
to  two  bloodhounds  who  tear  him  to 
pieces;  the  vain  attempt  by  a  waiter  in 
the  hotel  where  the  two  dogs  are  kept  to 
redeem,  convert,  humanize  them;  the 
conversation  between  N.  2  and  a  work¬ 
ing  man  before  the  death  of  the  former; 
and  finally  the  schooling  of  the  latter 
by  the  two  truck  drivers  to  “learn  bet¬ 
ter,”  i.e.  to  kill;  all  these  episodes  belong 
with  great  literature. — Renato  Poggioli. 
Brown  University. 

*  Hugo  Wast.  Lo  que  Dios  ha  unido. 

Buenos  Aires.  Thau.  1945. 337  pages. 
- — There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
diversity  of  themes  treated  by  Hugo 
Wast.  The  author’s  purpose  in  Lo  que 
Dios  ha  unido  is  to  justify  the  celibacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  To  do 
this  he  creates  a  sort  of  lady  Enoch 
Arden  who,  after  seven  adventure-filled 
years  on  a  South  Pacific  island  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  sea  disaster,  returns  to  find  her 
husband  an  ordained  priest.  The  reader 
knows  from  the  beginning  that  the  at¬ 
tempted  solution  of  their  problem  will 
fail  and  that  the  Church  will  triumph. 
Yet  reader  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
very  end  through  the  wife’s  intense 
struggle  against  the  Church,  represented 
by  the  Father  Superior  of  her  husband’s 
religious  order,  and  through  the  hus¬ 
band’s  inner  conflict  between  worldly 
desire  and  religious  duty.  The  lively  re¬ 
actions  of  the  determined  heroine  and 


the  wily  Father  Superior  who  argue  and 
explain,  question  and  expound  the  ori¬ 
gin,  development  and  intricate  structure 
of  religious  dogma  give  interest  to  their 
long  and  frequent  dialogues.  The  book 
abounds  in  picturesque  expressions  and 
colorful  descriptions  of  customs  as  re¬ 
mote  and  different  as  religious  ritual  in 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  animal 
husbandry  on  a  South  Sea  isle. 

The  author  presents  his  arguments  so 
convincingly  that  even  the  strong-willed 
heroine’s  ultimate  capitulation  and  en¬ 
trance  into  the  most  austere  religious 
order  for  women  seem  entirely  logical. 
Having  experienced  all  that  the  world 
can  offer  in  the  way  of  love,  adventure, 
wealth  and  social  position,  the  freedom- 
loving  Bel^n  reaches  this  conclusion: 

“Una  monja,  sometida  a  su  regia,  en 
el  fondo  de  un  claustro,  dene  mds  liber- 
tad  interior  que  una  reina  en  medio  de 
su  corte.” — Nettie  Jo  Cummings.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

Verse 

^  Julidn  del  Casal.  Poesias  completas. 

La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
ci6n.  1945.  349  pages. — One  of  the  earli¬ 
est  modernist  poets  of  the  New  World, 
friend  and  precursor  of  Ruben  Dario, 
the  Cuban  (of  Basque  descent)  Julian 
del  Casal  lived  in  splendid  misery:  he 
described  himself  as  a  corpse  of  dead 
enthusiasm,  and  this  melancholy  but 
spirited  sack  of  ashes  died  worn  out  at 
the  age  of  thirty  in  1893.  This  volume 
of  the  whole  of  his  verse  is  very  welcome 
both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  because 
we  can  watch  the  development  of  a  poet 
of  the  Romantic  School  into  a  modernist. 
The  Oxford  Bool(  of  Spanish  Verse  in 
a  future  edition  might  possibly  make 
room  for  one  of  his  sonnets,  which  were 
admirably  chiselled  after  a  vague  roman¬ 
ticism  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
the  French  Parnassians  and  Symbolists. 
The  last  line  of  the  sonnet  on  Galatea 
( Incendia  la  lujuria  su  ojo  verde )  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  this  new  and  exquisite  concentra¬ 
tion.  In  forty  introductory  pages  his  edi- 
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tor  Dr.  Mario  Cabrera  Saqui  furnishes 
us  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  one  whom  he  admires 
wholeheartedly  as  “a  delicate  and  subtle 
spirit  which  passed  swiftly  through  life 
with  the  gleam  of  an  inextinguishable 
flame.”  Some  of  his  verse  will  certainly 
survive. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Alonso  de  Ercilla.  La  Araucana, 
Canto  I.  Translated  by  Walter  Owen. 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Translator,  Sar- 
miento  356.  1945.  lxix-1-51  pages,  large 
format.  $7.50  m-n.  ($1.50  net  in  the 
U.  S.) — Mr.  Walter  Owen,  born  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  now  resident  in  “la  muy  noble 
y  muy  leal  Ciudad  de  Nuestra  Senora 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Buenos  Aires,”  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  per¬ 
son.  He  has  developed  so  ardent  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  great  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  poems  of  “longue  haleine,” 
Martin  Fierro,  E.  del  Campo’s  Fausto, 
Zorilla’s  Don  Juan  Tenorio  and  Ercilla’s 
La  Araucana,  that  he  is  devoting  his  life 
to  a  visibly  thankless  but  inwardly  re¬ 
warding  task,  the  rendering  of  these  mas¬ 
terpieces  into  good  and  readable  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  worthiest  medium  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  his  judgment,  is  not  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  our  own  slap-happy  age,  but  the 
more  deliberate  and  decorous  idiom  of 
our  grandfathers,  colored  and  quainted 
by  an  occasional  borrowing  from  much 
farther  back  still.  So  thoroughly  has  he 
immersed  himself  in  this  nobler  Eng¬ 
lish  that  he  resorts  to  it  more  or  less  un¬ 
consciously,  as  in  his  thoughtful  Fore¬ 
word  to  this  gigantic  current  task  of  his. 
Mr.  Owen  has  given  the  most  earnest 
study  to  the  problem  of  a  profitable  Eng¬ 
lish  Araucana,  and  he  has,  no  doubt 
wisely,  couched  his  work  in  iambic  pen¬ 
tameters,  although  his  skilful  handling 
of  eight  laudatory  sonnets  by  Ercilla’s 
Spanish  contemporaries  proves  that  he 
would  have  been  thoroughly  equal  to  a 
more  complicated  verse  form.  He  has 
taken  his  task  so  seriously  that  he  has 
given  loving  attention  to  every  detail  of 


the  work.  In  exterior  form,  this  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  books  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere  in  a  long  time  (and, 
incidentally,  Buenos  Aires  often  puts  out 
books  that  are  marvels  of  elegance  and 
good  taste).  Mr.  Owen  has  the  First 
Book  of  La  Araucana  completed,  and  it 
will  appear  in  ten  volumes  uniform  with 
this  one.  Every  North  American  library 
that  has  funds  and  discrimination  will 
certainly  want  to  subscribe  to  the  set. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Jorge  Guillen.  Cdntico.  Mexico. 

Litoral.  1945.  412  pages. — It  would 
be  strange  if  this  third  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Professor  Jorge  Guillen  were 
not  to  find  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  English-speaking  readers  than  the 
editions  of  1928  and  1936.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  the  author,  both  personally 
and  in  his  poetry,  has  become  more  wide¬ 
ly  known  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  and  in  the  very  year  of  the 
tliird  edition  twenty  of  his  poems  were 
included  (in  Spanish  and  English)  in 
Miss  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull’s  Contempo¬ 
rary  Spanish  Poetry  (pages  111-157). 
The  substance  and  subtlety  of  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  genius  meet  and  blend  in  these 
poems,  in  which  the  author  achieves 
what  he  somewhere  calls  a  “difficult 
thinness.”  We  are  reminded  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  statue  is  at  once  more  slender  and 
more  substantial  than  the  block  of 
marble.  It  is  an  art  which  defies  the  skill 
of  the  translator,  and  even  to  those  who 
read  Spanish  the  full  significance  of 
these  poems  will  not  make  itself  felt  in 
a  first  or  even  a  second  reading.  They 
must  undergo  a  kind  of  spiritual  con¬ 
version  before  they  can  really  appreciate 
the  strange  beauty  and  concentrated 
charm.  The  fact  that  the  second  edition 
contained  125  poems  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  contains  these  125  and  145 
more  makes  the  appearance  of  the  book 
an  event  of  the  first  order  in  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 
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*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Romances  ( y  afines). 

Mexico.  Stylo.  1945.  130  pages. — 

The  earliest  of  these  mischievous  poems 
appeared  in  1910,  and  the  last  one  is 
dated  1945.  But  they  are  all  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  same  keen,  playful, 
kindly,  thoughtful,  helpful  soul.  (A  kin¬ 
dred  spirit,  the  Missourian  Eugene  Field, 
once  very  justly  labeled  one  of  his  col¬ 
lections  of  fables  A  Little  Boo^  of  Profit¬ 
able  Tales.)  If  to  be  serious  is  to  be  stolid, 
the  poet  Reyes  is  never  serious,  although 
there  are  tears  in  his  twinkling  eyes  now 
and  then,  and  one  of  his  Rio  de  Janeiro 
poems  in  this  collection  bears  as  tide 
that  sadly  overworked  Brazilian  vocable 
Saudade.  The  vividest  of  these  agile  ro¬ 
mances  are  those  recalling  his  chUdhood 
in  the  hot  and  glamorous  Northern 
metropolis,  Monterrey: 

Monterrey  de  las  montanas, 
tu  que  estds  a  par  del  rio; 
fdbrica  de  la  frontera, 
y  tan  mi  lugar  nativo 
que  no  si  c6mo  no  aHado 
tu  nombre  en  el  nombre  mio  .  .  . 
Don  Alfonso  de  Monterrey  has  sur¬ 
passed  himself  in  his  exquisite  Abril: 
Las  mananitas  de  abril 
buenas  son  de  dormir  . . . 
but  he  is  one  of  those  sadsfying  poets 
who  are  almost  always  at  their  best. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Miscellaneous 

*  Ram6n  Men6ndez  Pidal.  Castilla. 

La  tradicidn.  El  idioma.  Buenos 

Aires.  Espasa-Calpc.  1945.  232  pages. 
$2.25  m-n. — Espasa-Calpe  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  obtained  the  rights 
for  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  the 
greatest  living  Spanish  scholar.  Gold  re¬ 
quires  litde  room  and  these  200  small 
pages  contain  abundant  matter.  It  would 
require  a  whole  volume  of  Bool^s  Abroad 
to  do  justice  to  the  themes  here  treated 
with  the  simplicity  of  greatness:  the 
original  law;  language  and  literature  of 
Castille;  the  nature  of  “popular”  or  tra¬ 
ditional  poetry  (made  possible  by  the 
general  responsiveness  and  the  universal 


faith  of  the  Middle  Ages);  the  Spanish 
epics  and  romances;  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  old  world  and  the  new; 
and  the  euphuistic  Schwulst  of  style  and 
thought  in  seventeenth-century  Spain. 
Four  lectures  given  at  Burgos,  Lisbon, 
Valencia  and  Madrid,  (1940-1944)  and 
three  articles  contributed  to  learned  pe¬ 
riodicals  make  up  the  volume.  It  is  now 
nearly  sixty  years  since  Dr.  Menendez 
Pidal  won  a  professorial  chair  at  Madrid 
University.  Speaking  before  the  Lisbon 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  May  1943,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  an  age  at  which 
even  for  the  dynamic  Walter  Savage 
Landor  the  fire  of  life  was  beginning  to 
sink,  he  declared  that,  guided  by  a  high¬ 
er  light,  he  will,  like  Cervantes,  continue 
his  researches  to  the  last  moment  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  and  disappointment. 
(His  collection  of  romances,  the  work  of 
many  years,  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.)  Such  an  attitude  must  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  other  scholars  and  to  the 
many  admirers  of  Menendez  Pidal  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Norbert  Casteret.  U ne  vie  de  chauve- 
souris.  Paris  (4  rue  de  la  Sorbonne). 
Marcel  Didier.  1945.  214  pages. — The 
zestful  speleologist  Norbert  Casteret  has 
been  writing  books  on  caves  for  twenty 
years  and  more.  Last  year  he  relaxed 
with  a  “roman  d’aventures”  which  he 
labeled  La  terre  ardente.  But  even  this 
excursion  of  his  fancy  still  played  about 
the  caverns  of  the  Haute-Garonne.  His 
new  book  is  again  a  sort  of  novel,  with 
a  touching  heroine.  If  you  are  a  student 
of  bats  you  may  suspect  why  it  has  a 
heroine  but  no  hero;  otherwise  you  will 
probably  have  to  read  the  book  to  learn 
why.  But  the  task  will  be  pure  pleasure. 
Casteret’s  knowledge  of  these  cave-dwell¬ 
ers  is  so  broad  and  so  beautifully  warmed 
with  sympathy  that  his  story  of  the  life 
and  death  of  a  large  murine  bat  from 
his  Comminges  country  is  as  full  of 
charm  as  it  is  of  solid  information.  The 
information  is  much  more  varied  than 
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one  might  have  expected,  as  these 
strange  hybrids  of  bird  and  mammal  are 
extremely  inquisitive  and  almost  as 
widely  traveled  as  the  swallows.  The 
book  turns  out  to  be  more  biography 
than  fiction,  since  the  heroine  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  bat  who  was  captured  and 
marked  with  a  dated  metal  ring  when 
she  was  about  a  year  old,  and  was  found 
dead  in  a  cave  which  was  the  first  stage 
in  the  annual  African  migration  of  her 
clan,  more  than  13  years  later.  The  fic¬ 
tion,  of  course,  consists  in  imputing  to 
this  one  active  bird-mammal  the  traits 
and  adventures  which  the  author  has 
observed  in  a  hundred  other  lady  bats. 
It  is  a  delightful  book. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Vicente  do  Rego  Monteiro.  42  repro- 
duqdes  em  fotogravura,  Pernambuco. 
Secretaria  do  Interior.  1944.  52  pages, 
large  format. — Vicente  do  Rego  Mon¬ 
teiro  is  both  a  writer  and  a  painter.  This 
large,  beautifully  executed  book  shows 
the  evolution  of  his  art.  His  poetry  is 
rich,  intensely  original,  audacious, 
strongly  tinged  with  post-symbolism,  an 
avid  and  nervous  reflection  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  two  wars,  the  product  of 
a  sharpened  sensibility,  couched  in  a 
style  which  requires  for  its  appreciation 
a  reader  of  comparable  sensibility  to 
catch  its  subtle  and  penetrating  over¬ 
tones.  His  pictorial  art  is  closely  related 
to  his  poetic  lyrism.  He  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  and  his  exhibitions  were 
very  successful  there.  Maurice  Raynal 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 
IN  RUSSIA 

(From  Ernst  Jucker,  Erlebtes  Russland, 
Paul  Haupt,  Bern) 

“.  .  .  Getting  a  book  published  is  a 
task.  The  sentence  ‘Great  Britain  is  a 
monarchy’  docs  not  please  the  censor. 
It  must  be  changed  to:  ‘Great  Britain  is 
still  a  monarchy.’  .  .  .” 

“The  first  comprehensive  history  of 
the  United  States  in  Arabic  is  to  be 


said  of  him,  very  jusdy,  when  his  paint¬ 
ings  were  exhibited  at  the  Gal^ric  Fabre 
in  1925:  “He  has  renounced  the  cold 
Academic  compilations  and  ignores  their 
calligraphy.  Here  in  France  he  has  cul¬ 
tivated  art  but  has  never  succumbed  to 
the  more  seductive  doctrines  now  in 
vogue;  in  the  temple  of  plastic  measure 
which  is  French  art,  he  has  taken  to  him¬ 
self  only  the  feeling  for  taste,  harmony 
and  lyrism  of  form.  Hence  he  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  artist.” — ^Thc  evolution 
of  his  art  has  not  altered  the  personality 
which  Maurice  Raynal  saw  in  him,  but 
has  steadily  purified  and  refined  it.  His 
first  works.  Hunting,  Seated  Woman, 
The  Flight  into  Egypt,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Wor\man‘s  Head  (1923- 
24),  were  called  by  Michel  Simon  “As¬ 
syrian,  rather  than  Egyptian,  a  far  cr^' 
from  the  Amazon  pottery  decoration.” 
This  period  was  followed  by  one  of 
greater  amplitude  and  esthetic  liberty, 
especially  in  the  work  entided  T he  Com¬ 
bat,  now  in  the  Musw  de  Grenoble,  in 
the  Diana,  now  in  the  State  Museum  in 
Recife,  in  his  Harlequin  and  Mandolin, 
one  of  a  group  which  arc  veritable  color 
poems  with  a  certain  oneiric  suggestion, 
like  the  Modern  Slaying  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  and  Une  belle  dans  la  nuit. 
His  more  recent  works,  his  “natures 
mortes”  and  his  virgins  (1942-44)  arc 
still  faithful  to  his  personality,  but  arc 
more  orderly,  and  have  acquired  a  heroic 
clarity,  the  fruit  of  searching  and  learn¬ 
ing. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

printed  by  the  American  Mission  Press 
in  Beirut.  Titled  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Philip  K.  Hitti, 
head  of  Princeton  University’s  School  of 
Oriental  Studies.” — ^From  The  Record, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  reported  to 
have  written  seven  plays  during  his 
American  stay,  none  of  thc.n  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  '' Head-Liners”) 

Rcn^  Caillaud.  Normandie,  Poitou  and  discusses  the  sectarian  antagonisms 


et  Canada  fran^ais.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1945.  121  pages.  $1.50. — The  author’s 
thesis  is  that  more  French  Canadians  arc 
descendants  of  Poitevins  than  of  Nor¬ 
mans,  a  thesis  contrary  to  the  commonly 
accepted  theory,  and  one  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  by  considering  several  other  prov¬ 
inces  as  one  with  Poitou.  This  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  question,  of  universality  equal  to 
that  of  whether  a  native  of  Old  Greer 
County  was  born  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas, 
and  one  which  should  be  treated  lighdy 
if  at  all.  Unfortunately  the  gentleman 
in  question,  en  bon  Poitevin,  refuses  to 
sec  anything  light  about  the  matter. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  Danicl-Rops.  Histoire  sainte.  Lc 
pcuple  dc  la  Bible.  Paris.  Arthemc 
Fayard.  1943.  409  pages. — This  account 
of  the  epic  of  the  Jewish  people  is  both 
scholarly  and  fascinating.  Basing  his 
narrative  on  the  biblical  chronicles,  the 
author  follows  the  vicissitudes  of  the  He¬ 
brew  tribes  from  the  migration  of  Abra¬ 
ham  to  the  centuries  of  the  dispersion. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  author’s  pres¬ 
entation  that  he  broadens  and  deepens 
the  historical  landscape  by  placing  the 
contents  of  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
scriptural  books  within  the  larger  frame 
of  ancient  history.  His  familiarity,  more¬ 
over,  with  the  problems  and  findings  of 
the  comparative  history  of  religion  and 
civilization  makes  him  eminendy  fitted 
to  accomplish  his  objective.  The  fluency 
and  poetic  pliancy  of  the  language  fol¬ 
low  naturally  the  inner  dynamics  of  the 
changing  scene  and  enhance  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  leading  personalities. 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  Jewish  Mes- 
sianism  (“certainement  le  plus  delicat 
de  tous  ceux  que  pose  la  pensce  d’Israel”) 


that  split  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
final  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era, 
antagonisms  which  hinge  on  mutually 
exclusive  interpretations  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  prophecies  and  which  in  turn  have 
a  decisive  bearing  on  the  momentous 
events  of  Golgatha  and  the  world-his¬ 
toric  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people. — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Chronique  des 

— saisons  amires:  1940-1943.  Paris. 
Paul  Hartmann.  1944.  (Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.)  230  pages. — “Tout  ce  que  j’ai 
fait  dans  ma  vie  .  .  .  je  I’ai  fait  en  d^- 
ambulant  dans  les  rues  de  Paris  ou  sur 
les  sentiers  de  la  campagne.’’  This  Rous- 
seauistic  reminiscence  probably  explains 
the  genesis  of  this  book  of  miscellaneous 
essays  and  perhaps  the  author’s  decision 
to  write  his  memoirs.  During  the  war 
Duhamel  resumed  the  strolls  of  his  youth 
and  once  again  renewed  direct  contact 
with  the  phantoms  of  the  past.  The  first 
part  of  the  book,  entitled  Sur  la  vie  de 
V intelligence  au  temps  d" affliction,  is 
rich  in  autobiographic  material,  in  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  nature  of  humanism, 
on  the  intricacies  of  French  grammar, 
etc.  This  part  of  his  book  in  reality  forms 
a  supplement  to  the  two  published  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  memoirs:  Inventaire  de 
Vabtme  and  Biographie  de  mes  fan- 
tSmes. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  Es- 
quisses  pour  une  histoire  de  la  civili¬ 
sation,  if  signed  by  a  less  illustrious  name 
than  that  of  Georges  Duhamel,  would 
probably  put  some  readers  to  sleep.  In 
contrast,  the  last  papers.  Figures  et  pay- 
sages,  are  delightful  sketches,  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  animated,  of  life  during  the 
occupation.  The  Chronique  des  saisons 
amhres  is  not  only  fertile  in  autobio- 
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graphical  detail  but  is  also  a  curious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  litde 
problems  in  a  society  temporarily  de¬ 
prived  of  its  machine-slaves. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

W  J.  Gignoux.  Monsieur  Colbert.  Paris. 
^  Grasset.  1 94 1 .  (  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1946.)  253  pages. — Better  than  Lenotre: 
not  “petite  histoire.”  A  brief,  intelligent, 
if  anecdotic,  treatment  of  a  great  sub¬ 
ject.  Colbert,  unloved,  unlovable,  had  a 
passion  for  order,  creative  ^vork,  mag¬ 
nificence.  Unfortunately,  committed  to 
“mercantilism”  in  its  narrowest  form: 
beggar  your  neighbor,  sell  more  and 
more,  buy  less  and  less,  cash  and  hoard 
the  difference.  Naive  as  well  as  mean: 
yet  the  secret  faith  of  our  protectionists, 
hence  the  artificial  gold  mine  at  Fort 
Knox.  Colbert  had  to  fight  (a  losing 
fight)  the  recklessness  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
cumbrous  traditions  of  the  guilds,  the 
timidity  of  the  bourgeois,  the  appalling 
inefficiency  and  graft  of  the  officials. 
For  this  classical  century  of  luminous 
reason  and  humane  discipline  appears 
in  detailed  view  a  chaos  compared  with 
which  Tammany  would  seem  all  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light.  Colbert  himself,  like 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  grew  wealthy  in 
the  King’s  service.  Why  not,  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sacredness  of  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive? — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Armand  Godoy.  Milosz.  Le  poete  de 
I’amour.  Fribourg,  Suisse.  Librairie 
de  rUniversitc.  1944.  279  pages.  4.50 
Swiss  fr. — Many  readers  will  be  grateful 
for  this  competent  introduction  to  the 
life  and  the  works  of  a  remarkable  con¬ 
temporary  Lithuanian  poet,  who  was 
not  only  educated  in  France  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  there  and  made 
the  French  language  the  medium  of  his 
poetic  expression.  Godoy  discusses  Mi¬ 
losz  the  man,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and 
the  mystic,  emphasizing  the  deeply 
Catholic  conviction  which  permeates 


both  his  life  and  works,  and  presents  a 
fine  though  somewhat  uneven  analysis 
of  the  latter.  The  book  shows  some  of 
the  biases  engendered  by  close  friendship 
and  indulges  too  easily  in  the  use  of 
superlatives.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
interpretation  of  Milosz’s  masterpiece, 
Miguel  Manora,  centering  in  the  con¬ 
frontation  of  carnal  and  spiritual  love 
(le  donjuanisme  charnel  et  le  donjuan- 
isme  spirituel).  “Introduisez,”  says  Mi¬ 
losz,  “le  grain  de  sable  de  I’orgueil  dans 
le  cerveau  d’un  Francois  d’Assise,  vous 
obtiendrez  Hamlet-Faust-Manfred  et  ses 
petit-fils  anxieux  et  sottement  ricaneurs 
d’aujourd’hui.”  —  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Regine  Hubert-Robert.  USpopie  de 
lafourrure.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945. 
275  pages. — Detailed  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fur  trade  in  North 
America:  treaties  and  adventure;  hard¬ 
ships  and  heroism;  French  and  English 
folklore  and  songs  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try;  vivid,  often  poetic,  descriptions  of 
the  Bora  and  fauna;  Indian  traditions, 
tribal  variations,  costumes  and  social  and 
religious  customs;  all  interwoven  in  pre¬ 
cise,  documented  history  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Northwest,  1592,  to  the  end 
of  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  complete  commercialization  of  the 
new  in  1869.  Inevitably  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  in  tales  covering  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  success,  failure,  stubborn 
persistence,  intrigue,  battles  of  men  with 
weather  and  men  with  men  in  the  avid 
pursuit  of  one  small  animal,  the  beaver; 
although  the  author  is  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  the  dramatic  and  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  One  needs  a  detail  map  to  follow 
these  gay  and  indomitable  voyageurs 
and  traders  from  the  east  as  they  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  Northwest  by  boat  or  trek, 
till  the  final  meeting  of  the  two  groups 
beyond  the  Rockies  after  Lewis  and 
Clark  with  Sacajewea  had  successfully 
negotiated  the  mountains  and  emerged 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, — f.  M.  A. 
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*  Rcnc  Jeanne.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

Toulouse.  Didier.  1941.  184  pages. 

— ^Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  descended  from 
a  Scotch  ancestor  mentioned  by  Frois¬ 
sart,  had  many  distinguished  diplomatic 
and  government  officials  in  his  family. 
His  father  had  been  French  Commer¬ 
cial  Commissioner  in  Egypt  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  himself  first 
went  there  as  vice-consul  in  1831,  at  the 
age  of  26.  He  read  of  Napoleon’s  sci¬ 
entific  studies  of  the  country  and  became 
inspired  by  the  great  dream  of  his  life — 
a  canal  to  link  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  De  Lesseps  was  not  a  great 
financier,  not  a  great  engineer,  but  a 
man  of  great  diplomatic  tact,  personal 
charm,  and  creative  imagination.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  stud¬ 
ied  the  possibilities  for  a  canal,  engaged 
the  support  of  Napoleon  III  through  the 
good  offices  of  de  Lesseps’  cousin.  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie,  and  triumphed  by  faith 
and  persistence  over  the  opposition  and 
scepticism  of  Palmerston  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  To  the  familiar  story  M.  Jeanne  has 
added  a  great  many  interesting  details. 
He  also  writes  with  something  of  the 
same  charm  of  style  and  pride  in  France 
that  characterized  the  discourse  with 
which  Ernest  Renan  received  de  Lesseps, 
“le  grand  Fran^ais,”  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1885.  This  was  prior  to  the 
unfortunate  Panama  Affair,  about  which 
M.  Jeanne  observes  complete  silence. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Laval  Laurent.  Quibec  et  I’Eglise 
aux  Etats-Unis,  sous  Mgr  Briand  et 

Mgr  Plessis.  Washington.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1945.  258  pages. 
— The  author  of  this  history  was  a  young 
Canadian  churchman  who  secured  his 
Doctor’s  degree  from  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America  in  the  spring  of  1944. 
A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  drowned  near 
Montreal.  This  volume  is  his  posthu¬ 
mously  published  doctoral  thesis.  It  deals 
with  the  missionary  activity  carried  on  in 
the  young  American  republic  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  in 


the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  particularly  by  Mgr  Briand 
(1776-1886)  and  Mgr  Plessis  (1808- 
1825) — in  the  period,  therefore,  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Painstaking  and  heavily  documented, 
the  study  will  nevertheless  interest  the 
general  reader  for  the  heartening  evi¬ 
dence  it  brings  of  the  cordial  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  young  republic  even  during  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi¬ 
culty  for  both  of  them.  The  Canadian 
Catholic  Church  could  never  have 
played  so  large  and  honorable  a  part  in 
the  early  development  of  this  country  if 
there  had  not  been  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  and  tolerance  on  both 
sides.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Henry  Malherbe.  Aux  Etats-Unis, 
printemps  du  monde.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1945.  121  pages.  54  fr. — Today, 
Russia  has  inherited  the  glorious  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  the  most  written-about 
country.  Every  man  who  can  ride  a  plane 
and  hold  a  pen  writes  about  Russia. 
Yesterday — before  this  war — this  privi¬ 
lege  was  solely  ours  and  you  could  hard¬ 
ly  ask  a  European  intellectual,  landing 
on  our  shores,  whether  he  intended  to 
write  about  us  without  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer.  This  is  another  one 
of  those  pre-war  reports.  But  it  may  have 
a  special  significance  because  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  last  one:  it  was  finished  too  late 
to  be  printed  and  had  to  wait  until  the 
storm  had  passed.  Yes,  it  does  have  a 
special  significance,  now  that  we  know, 
b^ause  the  author’s  notes  (that’s  all  they 
pretend  to  be)  reflect  so  deeply  the  pessi¬ 
mism  of  a  1939  enlightened  European 
that  his  plea  for  America  to  hold  fast 
the  torch  of  freedom  is  prophetic.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  M.  Malherbe 
during  his  visit  and  spend  a  day  in  stimu¬ 
lating  talk  with  him.  A  distinguished 
lecturer,  musical  critic  of  he  Temps,  he 
told  me  how  he  had  just  resigned  this 
enviable  position  when  he  found  that 
his  famous  newspaper  had  been  taken 
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over  by  the  fascists.  His  despair  seemed 
to  me  exaggerated.  I  could  hardly  believe 
him  then.  Today,  reading  over  our  con¬ 
versation  in  his  notes,  I  realize  how 
much  this  America  meant  to  him.  He 
could  foresee  in  it  the  “Spring  of  the 
World”  which  he  knew  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

M  Ren^  Maran.  hes  pionniers  de  l’Em~ 

pire.  Vol.  II.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1946.  418  pages. — This  magnificent  vol¬ 
ume — the  second  of  a  series  of  four  that 
Rcn6  Maran  is  devoting  to  the  founders 
of  France’s  colonial  empire — introduces 
the  reader  to  Samuel  Champlain,  Pierre 
Belain  d’Esnambuc,  and  Robert  Cavelier 
de  La  Salle.  Against  the  background 
of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
France,  the  talented  author  describes  the 
early  days  of  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

A  scrupulous  biographer,  M.  Maran 
cites  his  sources,  and  adheres  closely  to 
the  established  facts.  The  lives  of  these 
three  explorers,  their  moral  and  physical 
courage,  their  opposition  to  exploiters 
and  to  adversaries,  white  or  copper-col¬ 
ored,  are  portrayed  with  justifiable  ad¬ 
miration  but  with  scholarly  restraint. 
Though  the  book  will  certainly  appeal 
to  lovers  of  adventure,  it  serves,  in  a 
larger  sense,  a  didactic  purpose.  What 
better  lesson  for  unhappy  France  than 
the  story  of  Champlain  in  Quebec,  La 
Salle  on  the  Mississippi,  or  Belain  d’Es¬ 
nambuc  on  St.  Kitts,  Martinique,  and 
Guadeloupe?  And  what  better  teacher 
than  the  talented  and  courageous  colo¬ 
nial  whose  Batoueda  (Prix  Goncourt 
1921),  IJvre  de  la  Brousse,  Uvingstoite, 
and  Bhes  de  la  Brousse  are  landmarks  in 
contemporary  French  literature? — Mer¬ 
cer  Coo\.  Howard  University. 

Hendrick  Riemens.  Les  Pays-Bas. 

Montreal.  Vari^t^s.  1945.  210  pages. 
$1.25. — The  Netherlands  one  of  the 
miracles  of  history.  Triumph  of  the  hu¬ 
man  will;  first  great  and  lasting  victory 


of  religious  tolerance;  cradle  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  capitalistic  world.  Capitalist-bour¬ 
geois  revolution,  which  ruled  for  over 
two  centuries,  preceded  the  industrial 
revolution  and  conditioned  it,  not  the  re¬ 
verse.  Now  all  its  organs  were  clearly 
developed  in  XVIIth  century  Holland. 
The  bourgeois  class  did  not  assume  for¬ 
mal  control,  in  France  and  England, 
until  1830-32:  already  in  full  power  in 
mid-seventeenth  century  Holland.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  art,  science  and  colonial 
administration  outstanding. 

Holland  fortunate  in  finding  good 
historians  for  general  public.  A.  J.  Bar- 
nouw:  The  Malting  of  Modern  Holland 
(W.  W.  Norton)  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Riemens  less  brilliant,  but  likewise 
brief,  well-informed,  readable.  So-called 
“small”  nations,  despised  by  realists  and 
power  politicians,  may  have  great  his¬ 
tories.  Holland  is  among  them. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

**  Robert  Debr6  et  Alfred  Sauvy.  Des 
Fran^ais  pour  la  France  (le  problime 
de  la  population.)  Paris.  Gallimard, 
NRF.  1946.  264  pages. — Series:  “Prob¬ 
lems  and  Documents.”  A  very  good 
statement,  well  provided  with  statistics 
and  graphs,  of  an  important  problem. 
Certain  refinements  of  the  statistical 
method,  however,  are  ignored.  If  death 
rates  in  various  countries  were  reduced 
to  a  truly  comparable  measure  France 
would  not  make  such  an  unfavorable 
showing.  I  am  heartily  with  the  authors 
when  they  urge  better  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  more  determined  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases 
and  alcoholism.  They  have  not  in  the 
least  convinced  me  that  France  should 
attempt  to  incre^ss^her  birth  rate.  The 
optimum  population  in  France  might 
well  be  thirty  million  rather  than  the 
fifty  which  is  the  authors’  goal.  There 
are  no  advantages  in  numbers,  except 
for  war  purposes.  If  France  should  ever 
have  to  fight  Germany  single-handed 
again,  the  desired  50  million  will  be  no 
match  for  the  80  million  Germans  who 
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may  be  expected  by  that  time.  And  if 
the  French  believed  in  a  third  World 
War,  they  would  be  justified  in  further 
reducing  their  birth  rate:  why  produce 
cannon  fodder?  But,  while  not  agreeing 
with  the  book’s  thesis,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of 
the  authors,  their  lucidity  and  their  care¬ 
ful  documentation. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Jean  de  la  Roche  et  Jean  Gottmann. 

La  Federation  Fran^aise:  Contacts 
et  civilisations  d’outre-mer.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1945.  642  pages,  48  plates. — 
With  a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
far-flung  units  of  the  French  colonial 
empire  as  background,  the  authors  of 
this  admirably  complete  treatise  present 
a  thought-provoking  proposal  for  colo¬ 
nial  reform  that  is  in  the  line  of  the  best 
French  political  tradition.  Their  plan  is 
for  a  federal  union  of  French  “nations,” 
to  include  besides  metropolitan  France 
separate  federations  of  North  Africa, 
Continental  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 
Indo-China,  with  home  rule  comparable 
to  that  of  the  British  Dominions,  but 
with  somewhat  more  compact  central  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  a  federal  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  proposal  itself,  though  it  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  thesis  of  the  volume 
and  is  enlightening  as  to  current  trends 
in  French  thought  on  the  eternal  colo¬ 
nial  problem,  is  perhaps  less  significant 
than  the  array  of  background  informa¬ 
tion.  A  four-fold  survey  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic,  sociological,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  realities  of  the  French  colonies 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  book;  and 
here  the  authors  have  skillfully  mar¬ 
shalled  a  vast  quantity  of  factual  ma¬ 
terial,  much  of  it  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where. 

In  the  portions  dealing  with  wartime 
colonial  developments  the  book  achieves 
documentary  importance  by  its  inclusion 
of  many  statements  by  colonial  leaders 
and  administrators  taken  from  letters, 
newspapers,  speeches,  and  wartime  con¬ 


ferences,  together  with  a  fifty  page  sec¬ 
tion  on  “The  New  Native  Policy  for 
French  Equatorial  Africa,”  by  Felix 
Ebouc,  the  governor-general  of  that 
colony.  This  material  alone  would  make 
the  book  an  indispensable  item  for  stu¬ 
dents  either  of  colonial  questions  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  of  contemporary  French  affairs. 

To  the  old  issue  of  whether  a  colony 
should  be  administered  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  metropolis  or  for  the  colo¬ 
nials,  the  authors  have  given  a  liberal 
answer  which  seems  well  designed  to 
meet  present  needs.  The  recent  grant  of 
autonomy  to  two  “republics”  of  Indo- 
China,  and  the  wartime  grant  of  com¬ 
plete  independence  to  Ae  Levantine 
mandates,  are  moves  which  suggest  that 
France  is  indeed  prepared,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  advise,  to  surrender  the  showy 
shadow  of  imperium  to  secure  tlwf*Solid 
substance  of  colonial  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation. — Oliver  Benson.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Civilisation  jran- 
faise.  Paris.  Hachette.  1944.  73 
pages. — A  brave  attempt  to  synopsize 
the  principal  virtues  of  French  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  world  which 
has  learned  to  look  to  France  for  cultural 
leadership.  Operating  with  the  notion 
that  “La  grandeur  n’est  pas  le  resultat 
de  dimensions  absolues,  mais  de  propor¬ 
tions  heureuses,”  Duhamel  makes  a 
rapid  survey  of  France’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  all  fields  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  (not  excluding  the  art  of  good  liv¬ 
ing).  Of  national  pride  he  reveals  an 
abundance,  but  of  chauvinism  none.  He 
concludes  that  the  best  aspects  of  French 
culture  have  become  so  deeply  engrained 
in  the  national  character  that  they  will 
live  as  long  as  there  is  a  France. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^  F ranee  Forever.  L' effort  de  la  France. 

New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945. 
245  pages.  $1.50. — A  very  convenient 
epitome  of  France  in  the  second  World 
War:  institutions,  armies,  the  Empire; 
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with  three  “Questions  of  the  Moment”: 
Woman  secures  equal  rights;  French 
Prisoners,  Deportees  and  Laborers  in 
Germany;  Problems  of  Assistance  and 
Reconstruction.  Too  many  people  think 
that  France  is  through:  “She  did  not 
even  fight.”  We  forget  that  France  fell 
as  Bataan  fell,  but  that  the  great  com¬ 
mon  defeat  of  the  democracies  was  due 
to  their  policy  of  appeasement  (Eng¬ 
land’s)  and  isolation  (America’s). 
France  suffered  incomparably  more  than 
we  did;  casualties  far  higher  than  ours; 
devastations  greater  without  any  com¬ 
mon  measure.  If  France  had  turned 
heartily  collaborationist,  “Festung  Eu- 
ropa”  would  have  been  impregnable. 
French  resistance  an  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  victory.  No  radical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  wise  and  strong  on  the 
one  hand,  the  weak  and  foolish  on  the 
other.  France  suffered  from  our  unwis¬ 
dom  as  well  as  from  her  own;  we  gained 
by  her  strength,  as  well  as  by  our  own. 
Unless  we  strive  to  understand  other 
nations — and  particularly  France — there 
can  be  no  genuine  peace.  In  other  words, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  peace  is  the  Hitler¬ 
like  conception  of  the  Super-Powers,  be 
they  three,  four  or  five. — Albert  GuS- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Nous  ferons  Vave- 
nir.  Montreal.  Fides.  1945. 135  pages. 
— One  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  younger 
generation  of  French-Canadians  —  a 
Christian  Personalist  by  conviction — 
argues  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto  the 
position  of  French  Canada  within  the 
frame  of  American  civilization.  As  the 
book  was  completed  before  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  some  of  its  views  and 
statements  are  dated.  There  is  in  it, 
however,  much  provocative  thinking. 

In  the  author’s  opinion  the  French 
Canadians  can  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cultural  equilibrium  of 
the  Americas.  He  pleads  in  particular 
for  a  closer  collaboration  with  the  re¬ 
lated  Latin  races  and  nations  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent.  The  pres¬ 


ent  numerical  inferiority  of  the  French 
Canadians  (Hertel  anticipates  a  [X)pula- 
tion  of  ten  millions  a  hundred  years 
hence)  he  hopes  to  see  compensated  by 
a  superiority  of  vision  and  cultural  ac¬ 
tion  (a  “national  mysticism”). 

French  Canada,  Hertel  reminds  us,  is 
historically  French  and  geographically 
American.  The  French  heritage  asserts 
itself  in  traditionalism,  in  an  ideological 
rationalism  of  Cartesian  ancestry,  in  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  personal  val¬ 
ues,  and  in  a  robust  faith — psychological 
traits  which  account  for  the  “bon  sens 
inn^”  of  the  French  Canadians.  The  au¬ 
thor  is,  however,  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  negative  aspects  of  these  inherited 
characteristics,  among  which  he  lists 
ultra-conservatism,  religious  and  spirit¬ 
ual  mediocrity  (“un  saint  ne  serait  gu^re 
plus  en  sfiret^  chez  nous  qu’un  homme 
de  genie”),  and  excessive  individualism. 
He  criticizes  the  narrowness  of  intellec¬ 
tual  horizons  and  a  certain  naive  and 
laissez-faire  “generosity”  which  easily 
becomes  unmindful  of  the  race’s  special 
solid  virtues  and  which  Hertel  attributes 
to  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
milieu.  The  remedy  for  these  faults,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  found  in  a  determined 
movement  toward  “une  plenitude  de  vie 
fran^aise,”  in  language,  habits,  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  Hertel  calls  for  a  social  and 
spiritual  renascence  which  is  to  proceed 
from  unselfish  devotion  to  a  cause  and 
which  is  to  bear  fruit  in  a  radical  and 
positive  rather  than  habitual  and  nomi¬ 
nal  profession  of  the  Christian  faith: 
“Let  us  either  be  militant  atheists  or 
convinced  Christians.”  As  regards  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Dominion  government, 
he  raises  the  minimum  demand  of  de¬ 
centralization  and  full  provincial  sov¬ 
ereignty,  with  a  view  to  complete  na¬ 
tional  autonomy.  And  he  points  to  the 
cantonal  confederation  of  Switzerland 
as  an  acceptable  solution. 

Hertel’s  book  is  the  fervent  plea  of  a 
sincere  French-Canadian  nationalist.  It 
is  at  once  an  examination  of  conscience 
and  a  self-revelation  of  the  French-Ca- 
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nadian  mind  and,  notwithstanding  its 
occasionally  utopian  idealism,  deserves 
serious  attention. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Robert  Moss^.  La  France  devant  la 
reconstruction  Sconomique.  New 

York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 113  pages.  $1. — 
Mesure,  harmonic,  efficience  are  the 
characteristics  which  to  Mossc  arc  most 
significant  in  French  economic  life.  He 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  them  by 
means  of  comparison  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  relying  chiefly  on  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR;  and  then  to  point  out  the 
possible  dangers  Concomitant  with  those 
desirable  qualities.  He  has  certain  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  to  make,  as  well  as 
principles  which  he  would  like  to  sec 
followed.  In  the  year  since  his  book  ap¬ 
peared  France  has  taken  steps  indicative 
of  a  tendency  to  follow  some  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  fact  which  is  probably  not  un¬ 
related  to  his  presence  in  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy.  The  result  of  the 
referendum  just  held  on  the  constitution 
tends  to  uphold  his  reputation  as  a 
prophet  as  well. — Olive  Hawes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Maric-Louisc  Dufrenoy.  VOrient 
romanesque  en  France,  1704-1789. 

Etude  d’histoirc  ct  de  critique  litt^raircs. 
Montreal.  Bcauchemin.  1946.  380  pages. 
— Scholarly  study  of  a  minor,  artificial 
but  delightful  genre,  the  Oriental  talc 
in  the  XVIIIth  century.  Two  elements 
in  that  vogue.  The  first:  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  the  actual  Orient,  even  in  the  Far 
East:  all  the  way  from  Voltaire’s  mighty 
Essai  sur  les  maeurs  and  Raynal’s  “philo¬ 
sophical”  farrago  to  chinawarc,  lacquers, 
“magots,”  and  the  absurd  pagodas  that 
sprang  up  in  England  and  France.  This 
more  realistic  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
not  within  the  author’s  purview.  The 
other  is  chiefly  a  literary  convention. 
Even  before  Galland  popularized  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Oriental  tale  had 
been  used  as  a  convenient  disguise  for 
satire,  Utopia  and  eroticism  (Cr6billon 


Fils).  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  arc  the 
uncon  tested  masters  of  the  form,  which 
is  not  extinct  even  yet.  The  greater  free¬ 
dom  allowed  French  authors  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  century  made  the  Ori¬ 
ental  tale  unnecessary  as  a  precautionary 
device.  By  that  time,  however,  Europe 
had  become  ready  for  genuine  exoticism, 
with  its  three  principal  domains:  Asia, 
America  and  the  South  Seas. 

The  work  is  thorough  without  ped¬ 
antry,  and  extremely  readable.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  “find”  is  Mahmoud  le 
GaznSvide,  by  Jean-Fran^ois  Melon,  a 
pioneer  economist  who  could  also  write 
fiction.  If  internal  evidence  were  the  sole 
test,  it  might  be  surmised  that  T he  Boo{ 
of  Jonah  belongs  to  that  period,  and  was 
written  by  an  excellent  disciple  of  Vol¬ 
taire. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Gants  du  del.  Automne,  1945. 

Montreal.  Fidcs.  1945.  108  pages. — 
Guy  Sylvestre’s  Gants  du  del  and  that 
French  little  sister  of  Victoria  Ocampo’s 
Sur  in  Buenos  Aires,  Lettres  Franqaises, 
presumably  publish  more  distinguished 
writing  than  any  other  French-language 
periodicals  on  this  continent.  This  issue 
of  the  former  has  stimulating  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Sylvio  Ducharme,  A.-R.  Sal- 
mon-Malebranche,  Graham  Mclnnes 
and  others,  but  it  is  especially  notable  for 
a  fastidious  evaluation  of  recent  French 
verse  by  Alain  Bosquet.  Writing  under 
the  title  Le  danger  civique  dans  la  poSsie 
contemporaine,  the  critic  deplores  the 
tendency  of  poets  in  a  book-hungry 
France  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  popular  interest  in  poetry. 
But  his  paper  does  much  more  than  his 
title  promises.  It  presents  the  general 
situation  of  French  reading  and  writing 
during  the  Occupation,  and  it  throws 
light  on  the  work,  not  only  of  certain 
eminent  purveyors  of  poSsie  civique 
(that  dubious  product,  “public-spirited 
poetry”),  but  of  the  uncompromising 
real  poets  at  home  and  the  wide-eyed 
real  poets  abroad  (Aim^  C^saire, 
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Charles  Duits).  “La  po^sic  cn  France, 
celle  que  symbolise  Pierre  Emmanuel,  a 
suffisamment  d’austcrit^  et  de  mesure; 
la  pocsie  en  Amcrique  a  suffisamment 
d’ampleur  et  de  richesse,  pour  que  le 
jour  ou  elles  se  rejoindront  elles  chassent 
la  pocsie  civiquc.” — R.  T.  H. 

Socur  Joscph-Arthur.  Uart  dans 

Saint  Augustin.  Montreal.  Fidcs. 
1945.  Two  volumes,  292  and  255  pages. 
— This  is  a  Doctor’s  thesis,  and  is  as 
perfeedy  documented  as  a  Doctor’s  thesis 
should  be.  It  is  even  much  better  than 
the  average  thesis,  because  the  author 
has  what  I  should  like  to  call  a  living 
comprehension  of  her  gigantic  subject, 
and  is  endowed  with  real  literary  talent. 
But  it  has  a  common  fault  of  theses, 
namely,  it  tries  to  prove  certain  arbitrary 
contentions.  For  instance:  “Saint  Au¬ 
gustin  est  un  artiste  dans  un  siecle  de 
decadence;  tout  en  restant  classique,  il 
dargit  Ic  cadre  cic^ronien  devenu  trop 
ctroit;  rcvcquc  d’Hipponc  a  ^t^  m^mc 
plus  grand  ^crivain  que  Ciccron,  si  Ton 
considcre  son  influence  ^  travers  Ics 
sieclcs.’’  It  is  true  that  she  qualifies  the 
last:  “.  .  .  la  troisiime  (conclusion) 
paraitra  fort  risqu^e  peut-^tre  .  .  .  On 
garde  toutc  liberte  de  la  jugcr.’’ — To  my 
mind  Sister  Joscph-Arthur  has  best  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  human 
mind,  for  what  arguments  she  brings 
for  could  as  easily  be  used  against.  As  a 
good  Catholic  she  plainly  wishes  to  place 
the  Christian  Saint  in  glory  above  his 
pagan  contemporaries.  Except  on  that 
ground  it  seems  to  me  useless  and  vain 
to  compare  Saint  Augustine  with  Cicero, 
because  while  they  shared  great  oratori¬ 
cal  powers,  their  differences  were  funda¬ 
mental  in  everything  else.  The  influence 
of  Augustine  may  be  greater  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  which  has  molded  our 
modern  thinking. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  disparage  the  Saint. 
I  would  even  go  further  than  Sister 
Joscph-Arthur  and  say  that  he  would 
have  been  a  great  artist  in  any  century. 


But  to  apologize  for  what  critics  have 
considered  his  faults,  long,  rambling  di¬ 
gressions,  unorthodox  vcx:abulary  and 
syntax,  barbarisms,  etc.,  to  dismiss  them 
as  rare  exceptions,  or  to  try  to  show  that 
Augustine  may  have  used  them  con¬ 
sciously  for  the  “greater  glory’’  of  God, 
docs  not  seem  to  me  to  add  one  iota  to 
his  stature.  In  that  intense  African  coun¬ 
tryside  that  fashioned  him,  the  fragrance 
of  which  permeates  his  work,  I  have 
meditated  on  what  a  civilization  might 
have  evolved  out  of  the  Latin  mold  if 
Roman  Africa  had  not  been  weakened, 
in  face  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  by 
religious  strife.  If  this  had  turned  out 
differendy,  vigorous  Augustine  might 
have  been  a  precursor  of  an  echo.  But 
he  can  stand  on  his  own,  great,  inspir¬ 
ing,  an  African  rather  than  the  Roman 
everyone  persists  in  seeing  him.  And 
these  550  odd  pages  neither  diminish  nor 
add  to  the  unruly  charm  of  his  person¬ 
ality. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Hubert  Pernot.  Mythes  astrals  et 
traditions  littiraires.  Le  thime  de 
GrisSldis.  Les  fian^ailles  du  soleil.  Paris. 
Maisonneuve.  1944.  120  pages. — In 

studying  the  speech  of  Chios,  Profes¬ 
sor  Pernot  became  interested  in  folk  talcs 
and  songs  which  embodied  obviously 
earlier  stages  of  the  familiar  medieval 
story  of  the  patient  Grisclda.  In  these, 
the  story  of  the  wife  who  is  degraded 
and  then  restored  to  her  former  position 
and  of  the  children  who,  given  out  to 
be  dead,  nevertheless  reappear  after  ad¬ 
ventures,  is  seen  plainly  to  be  an  astral 
myth.  Either  the  names  of  the  children, 
usually  three,  or  the  symbols  they  bear 
show  them  to  represent  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  morning  star.  Pernot  has 
given  the  first  section  of  his  book  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  likenesses  and  dif¬ 
ferences  of  twenty-one  such  talcs  gath¬ 
ered  by  him  and  others  from  Chios  and 
elsewhere. — The  second  section  gives 
the  Greek  text  of  twelve  songs  or  poems 
dealing  with  the  espousals  of  the  sun  and 
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the  moon  in  the  form  of  hunter  and 
maid  found  laundering  in  the  forest. 
Pernot  provides  a  translation  in  French 
of  each,  and  follows  the  texts  with  an 
analysis  and  an  attempt  by  the  processes 
of  textual  criticism  to  determine  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  the  myth. 

The  work  has  been  done  carefully,  and 
though,  as  Pernot  himself  is  the  first  to 
admit,  it  is  not  the  last  word  which  must 
be  said  on  these  subjects,  the  book  is  of 
real  value,  not  alone  to  the  anthropologist 
or  the  student  of  folk-lore,  but  to  the 
student  of  literature  as  well. — Edward 
Murray  Clar\.  Centenary  College, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux,  he  remorqueur. 

Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Variates.) 
1944.  311  pages.  $1.50. — Bordeaux,  at 
seventy-six,  has  written  a  novel  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  which  shows  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  moralizing  tendencies  of  his 
earlier  works.  But  it  has  in  common 
with  them  the  love  of  Savoy,  where 
he  conceived  the  theme  and  where  he 
lives  under  the  care  of  his  physician.  Dr. 
Fr6d6ric  Truchet,  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated.  Rabelais’  “Science  sans  con¬ 
science  n’est  que  mine  de  I’ame”  may 
be  said  to  be  the  leitmotif  which  inte¬ 
grates  the  psychological  structure  of  the 
plot  and  makes  persons  and  situations 
move  about  a  center  of  gravity.  The 
main  character  is  the  physician  Claude 
Malagny,  founder  of  children’s  sana¬ 
toria  and  preventoria  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis,  who  is  haunted  by  the  mis¬ 
ery  and  destitution  which  claim  their 
victims  among  the  slum  dwellers  of  the 
big  city.  As  the  story  unfolds,  it  exposes 
the  personal  and  professional  life  of  the 
great  physician  and  his  almost  hopeless 
struggle  against  the  odds  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  malice,  and  indifference.  He 
is  depicted  by  the  author  as  “le  remor¬ 
queur’’;  like  one  of  the  tug-boats  on  the 
&ine,  he  labors  against  the  current, 
carrying  the  weight  of  human  cargoes. 

The  story  is  told  with  great  charm 
and  delicacy  and  is  a  moving  tribute  to 


the  memory  of  those  great  French  men 
of  science  who,  like  Bretonneau,  Lacn- 
nec,  Dupuytren,  and  Pasteur,  were  also 
men  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Paul  Cocriamont.  Un  dieu  sournois. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1945.  252  pages.  45  fr. — “L’amour  est 
un  dieu  sournois.  II  nous  charme 
d’abord,  puis  nous  tyrannise.’’  In  form 
this  novel  is  a  diptych  of  which  both 
panels  offer  the  same  conclusion:  frus¬ 
tration  is  the  theme  throughout.  Ger¬ 
maine,  afflicted  with  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  due  to  lack  of  beauty,  pens  her  very 
frank  confession;  a  young  doctor  details 
his  fruidess  efforts  to  achieve  an  ideal 
union  with  her  sister.  He  seeks  consola¬ 
tion  at  once  in  his  cups  and  in  an  aus¬ 
tere  devotion  to  his  profession.  The  epi¬ 
logue  sketches  scenes  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  The  whole 
gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  storm  and 
stress  wrought  in  youth  of  both  sexes 
by  war  psychosis  and  of  the  widening 
rift  between  two  generations.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  itudiantes  mark  their 
emancipation  by  sowing  wild  oats:  their 
forebears,  fettered  by  authoritarian  stu¬ 
pidity,  have  a  heavy  charge  to  answer. 
The  novel  holds  promise  in  the  domain 
of  psychological  analysis.  In  the  dia¬ 
logue  there  are  realistic  echoes  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  superfluities  of  traditional  syn¬ 
tax. — Ben].  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Andre  Corthis.  Destinies.  Paris. 

Artheme  Fayard.  1941.  (Montreal. 
Varietes.  1945.)  235  pages. — ^This  novel 
dramatizes  the  subtle  mysteries  and 
tragic  consequences  of  V amour  fatal. 
Madame  Sainte-Mauxe  is  devoted  to  her 
architect  husband,  Thierry,  so  devoted 
that  she  is  willing  to  grant  him  a  divorce 
so  that  he  can  marry  Christine,  a  girl 
less  than  half  his  own  age.  The  death 
of  a  sister,  Fran^oise,  married  to  Jean 
Louvicres,  young  moralizing  son  of  a 
Lorient  shipbuilder,  reveals  the  motives 
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of  Christine’s  overtures  to  Thierry.  She 
and  her  brother-in-law  were  in  love,  and 
she  wanted  to  use  Thierry  as  a  shield. 
Christine  breaks  her  engagement  with 
the  architect  who,  in  spite  of  his  appar¬ 
ent  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  is  un¬ 
able  to  regain  his  moral  poise  and 
plunges  to  his  death  from  a  cliff. 

Such  a  skeletonized  summary  does  in¬ 
justice  to  the  artistry  of  this  novel  whose 
compacdy  interwoven  episodes  and  sym¬ 
bols  give  a  slow-motion  intensity  to  a 
drama  of  four  lives  pushed  inexorably 
and  unwillingly  into  their  tragic  des¬ 
tinies.  The  atmosphere  of  impending 
doom  suggests  that  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s 
ArUsicnne;  Corthis’  Thierry  and  Dau¬ 
det’s  Frederic  have  much  in  common. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Maurice  Dekobra.  La  Perruche 
Bleue.  Journal  d’une  courtisane  sous 
la  terreur  nazie.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1945.  341  pages. — Very  light  stuff.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Avant-Propos,”  M.  De¬ 
kobra  received  this  book  in  the  form  of 
four  school-type  notebooks  brought  to 
him  by  a  French  marine  mScanicien, 
who  had  promised  their  authoress  to 
take  them  to  that  very  person  in  New 
York.  They  contain  what  purports  to 
be  the  diary  of  “la  grande  Louise,’’ 
denizen  of  an  establishment  in  Mont¬ 
martre  called  “La  Perruche  Bleue.’’ — 
The  fiction  of  the  “diary’’  is  not  very 
well  sustained.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
24  pages  of  fairly  skilful  autobiography, 
followed  by  nearly  30  more  of  sum¬ 
mary  reports.  The  first  diary  entry  (i.e. 
headed  by  a  date)  is  on  p.  69,  followed 
by  six  more,  after  which  come  more 
resumes. 

More  serious  is  the  fact  that  we  read 
virtually  nothing  about  “la  terreur 
nazie,’’  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Perruche 
Bleue  is  reserved,  soon  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Paris,  for  the  entertainment 
of  German  officers.  The  chief  matter  of 
the  book,  then,  is  “inside’’  glimpses  into 
one  of  those  naughty  Parisian  night¬ 
spots  which  writers  have  often  tried  to 


make  interesting.  M.  Dekobra  is  a  prac¬ 
tised  craftsman  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  he  could  not  make  good  en¬ 
tertainment  out  of  such  matter  as  this. 
There  are  some  diverting  incidents,  one 
or  two  anecdotal  accounts  of  narrow  es¬ 
capes,  and  the  like,  but  little  else.  Pleas¬ 
ant  enough  to  read,  even  amusing  in 
spots,  this  story  will  probably  tell  you 
nothing  that  you  will  care  to  remember. 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Alain  Durban.  Le  dSfaut  de  Var~ 
mure.  Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  264  pages. 
— Against  a  back-drop  of  war  in  the 
Near  East,  Alain  Durban  has  sketched 
a  new  episode  in  the  eternal  history  of 
Manon  Lescaut.  Self-sufficient  and  blas^, 
the  cosmopolitan  hero  of  this  novel  is  a 
modern  soldier,  occasionally  Quixotic 
but  more  often  bored  as  he  drifts  from 
the  Foreign  Legion  to  the  Deuxiime 
Bureau  and  thence  to  the  Free  French 
and  British  commandos.  As  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Deuxi^me  Bureau  he  pene¬ 
trates  Nazi-occupied  Poland  under  the 
“cover”  of  a  Rumanian  business  man 
and  escapes  to  the  Polish  maquis  when 
in  danger  of  denunciation.  With  all  the 
material  for  a  penny  dreadful,  Durban 
is  far  more  interested  in  his  character 
than  in  events.  Hence  events  become  al¬ 
together  secondary  when,  in  Palestine, 
G6rard  meets  Eve,  daughter  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Jewish  refugee,  sensually  attractive 
and  only  mildly  vicious.  When  the  in¬ 
tellectual  G6rard  seeks  to  mold  her 
character,  she  revolts  inwardly  and  grad¬ 
ually  drifts  away  from  him,  taking 
refuge  in  the  Army  Territorial  Service. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  handled 
with  a  psychological  realism  which  not 
even  the  spectacle  of  Gerard’s  abortive 
suicide  can  impair.  It  compensates  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  uniformity  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  pattern  of  the  first  half  which 
is  episodic  and  interesting  only  because 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  background.  Alain 
Durban  has  put  his  character  G6rard 
into  the  same  setting  in  which  he,  him- 
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self,  spent  the  first  part  of  the  war.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  novel  which 
he  will  document  partly  with  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  secret  agent  for  the  American 
O.S.S.  in  France. — D.  W.  Alden.  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

^  Claude  de  Freminville.  Les  beaux 
jours.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  110 
pages. — The  author  explains  in  a  short 
preface  that  his  story  was  written  in 
1937  and  that  he  does  not  want  to  change 
it,  though  he  is  fully  aware  of  its  de¬ 
ficiencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  make 
it  effective,  the  story  would  have  to  be 
completely  rewritten.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  sign  of  originality  either  in  the  plot 
or  in  the  characters. — Two  young  men 
living  in  the  same  street  of  Paris  feel 
that  their  individuality  is  slowly  dying 
in  the  atmosphere  of  their  middle-class 
existence.  One  of  them  breaks  a  marriage 
which  seems  to  have  lost  its  meaning  for 
him.  The  other  deserts  his  dreary  board¬ 
ing-house.  In  Algiers  they  are  Joined  by 
the  women  they  love. — All  these  persons 
look  slightly  familiar,  like  old  acquain¬ 
tances  from  various  other  French  and 
German  novels  of  the  lower  middle 
classes.  The  future  production  of  the  au¬ 
thor  may  show  whether  he  is  able  to 
create  anything  less  sketchy  than  this 
first  attempt. — Adelheid  Ladewig.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

Andre  Gide.  Thesie.  New  York. 

Pantheon.  1946.  123  pages.  $2. — In 
the  brief  compass  of  this  book  Gide  pre¬ 
sents  an  autobiography  of  Theseus,  the 
mythical  king  of  early  Athens.  Two  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  hero’s  life  are  emphasized — 
his  visit  to  Crete  to  slay  the  Minotaur 
and  his  reorganization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens — and  through  these 
Gide  depicts  the  contrast  and  struggle 
which  exist  between  the  man  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  duty  and  those  whose 
actions  are  governed  either  by  intellec¬ 
tual  and  physical  hedonism  or  by  un¬ 
questioning  acquiescence  in  the  divine 
will.  In  Theseus  we  find  a  man  of  ac¬ 


tion,  inhibited  by  no  personal  moral 
compunction,  urged  onwards  by  an  in¬ 
ner  force  first  expressed  to  him  by  his 
father  and  oft  repeated  by  himself  in 
the  words  “Passe  outre.”  But  Theseus 
is  motivated  by  a  sense  of  duty  toward 
mankind,  and  in  Crete  it  is  the  symbolic 
representation  of  this  duty,  the  clew  of 
Ariadne,  which  enables  him  to  carry  his 
task  to  completion  without  succumbing 
to  the  allurements  of  the  abstract  pleas¬ 
ures  of  which  the  Minotaur  and  his 
labyrinth  are  the  symbols.  And  in  the 
final  episode,  when  Theseus  is  striving 
to  establish  in  Athens  a  government 
which  is  communistic  and  which  yet 
recognizes  and  rewards  the  individual 
for  his  intellectual  achievements,  it  is 
again  the  sense  of  duty  which  enables 
the  king  to  withstand  the  blandishments 
of  his  friend  Pirithoiis,  who  would  have 
him  retire  to  a  life  of  pure  personal  en¬ 
joyment,  and  to  reject  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  resignation  of  the  aged  and  blind 
Oedipus  who  has  sought  refuge  in 
Athens:  “Je  crois  que  I’homme,  quel 
qu’il  soit  .  .  .  doit  faire  jeu  des  cartes 
qu’il  a  .  .  .” — Henry  S.  Robertson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Leonide  Leonov.  Uinvasion.  Alger. 

Chariot.  1945. 146  pages. — This  play, 
completed  in  1942  (when  the  prospects 
of  Russia’s  ultimate  success  in  World 
War  II  seemed  far  from  good)  has 
proved  to  be  singularly  prophetic,  since 
its  leit-motiv  throughout  is  an  unshak¬ 
able  certainty  of  final  victory.  Its  four 
acts  dramatize  every  phase  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  Nazis  of  a  small  Russian 
town — the  hours  of  dread  preceding  the 
occupation,  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy  and  his  ruthless  enforcement  of 
edicts,  the  maddening  losses  inflicted  on 
him  by  partisan  guerillas  and,  finally, 
his  defeat  before  Moscow.  The  play 
centers  around  the  Talanovs,  the  par¬ 
ents,  the  daughter,  and  the  black-sheep 
son  of  the  family,  only  recently  come 
home  in  a  disquieting  frame  of  mind 
after  completion  of  a  jail  sentence.  His 
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relatives’  anxiety  as  to  his  possible  be¬ 
havior  under  the  enemy  is  alternately 
hinted  at  or  openly  voiced  in  superb 
dialogue.  That  he  should  allay  their  fears 
by  killing  some  of  the  more  obnoxious 
of  the  invaders  comes  therefore  rather  as 
a  surprise,  but  the  climax  is  in  keeping 
with  the  author’s  talent  in  building  up 
step  by  step  an  almost  unbearable  sus¬ 
pense,  while  his  acute  sense  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  displayed  in  the  portrayal  of  Nazis 
and  local  collaborationists.  —  Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  Georges  Linze.  Marthe  ou  Udge 
d’or.  Bruxelles.  Etoile.  1945.  189 
pages.  48  fr. — This  is  really  Part  II  of 
Sibastien  ou  le  jeu  magique  of  which 
the  preface  offers  a  resume.  Marthe  and 
the  other  figures  serve  to  set  off  his  per¬ 
sonality  or  offer  matter  for  his  reflec¬ 
tions.  One  thinks  at  times  of  Sylvestre 
Bonnard.  “Quelle  avance  avons-nous  h 
torturer  le  passe,  a  essayer  de  le  ranimer, 
a  I’amener,  par  bribes  et  morceaux,  dans 
les  allees  de  la  vie  pour  qu’il  nous  gene.? 
...  La  memoire  est  une  des  formes  de 
notre  enfer.’’  Or  again:  “Quelle  erreur 
de  croire  que  pour  vivre  il  suffise  de 
laisser  passer  le  temps.  Ce  serait  trop 
facile.  Nous  savons  vite  tous,  que  vivre 
n’est  pas  seulement  une  lutte,  mais  en¬ 
core  une  digestion.  Il  faut  assimiler 
I’univers,  le  monde,  les  hommes,  les 
femmes.  Il  faut  se  les  incorporer  puis  re- 
partir  avec  cette  nouvelle  nourriture. 
.  .  .’’  The  subtitle  is  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  these  two  musings.  Marthe 
has  been  the  femme  prodigue,  and  the 
golden  age  comes  after  her  return,  thanks 
to  Sebastien’s  philosophic  ataraxy. 
Marthe’s  daughter,  Renee,  is  the  Jeanne 
Alexandre  of  the  novel;  she  leaves  a  trail 
of  joy  wherever  she  passes.  The  power 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  style  of 
which  the  directness  hides  the  studied 
felicity. — Benj,  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Omer  L.  Saintes.  Feu  de  bois.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 
240  pages.  50  fr. — Here  is  an  epic,  as 


vivid  as  objective,  of  life  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Belgian  Congo.  The  author  knows 
thoroughly  the  region  and  the  natives: 
the  psychology  of  the  latter  holds  his  at¬ 
tention  at  least  as  much  as  the  grandiose 
spectacle  of  the  virgin  forest.  The  title 
page  bears  the  rubric  “novel,’’  but  the 
plot  is  slight.  A  white  engineer  builds  a 
road  across  the  jungle  and  gradually 
adopts  the  local  way  of  living;  occasion¬ 
ally  a  colleague  visits  him  and  then 
obiter  dicta  provide  a  treat  for  all:  soli¬ 
tude  encourages  reflection.  In  general 
Belgians  are  more  interested  than  the 
French  in  a  virtue  Anglo-Saxons  often 
claim  as  their  special  domain.  “L’hu- 
mour.  Monsieur  Cerdon,  est  une  chose 
h  laquelle  on  est  sensible  ou  pas,  mais 
qui  represente  bien  plus  qu’un  simple 
penchant  de  I’esprit.  C’est  une  philoso- 
phie,  une  attitude  devant  la  vie,  le  choix 
d’un  certain  angle  de  prise  de  vue,  une 
assurance  contre  I’imprcvu.  C’est  le  con- 
trepoids  salutaire  de  tout  mouvement  de 
vanit6  (et  Dieu  sait  les  domaines  ou  elle 
sevit),  c’est  le  verre  correcteur  qui  dessille 
les  yeux,  le  dard  impitoyable  qui  perce 
et  qui  degonfle  les  plus  imposantes 
baudruches  .  .  .’’  Dramatic  episodes  are 
provided  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Aniotas,  a  prototype  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  book  merits  a  place  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  annals  of  the  dark  con¬ 
tinent. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Le  mur.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1943  edition.  220  pages. — 
Five  short  stories  of  which  the  first  one 
gives  the  book  its  title.  Le  mur  analyzes 
the  sentiments  and  sensations  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  soldier  on  the  eve  of  his  execution. 
He  has  a  feeling  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  about  to  become  a  corpse,  he 
will  push  against  the  wall  with  all  his 
strength,  and  that  the  wall  will  resist. 
But  we  next  witness  the  departure  of 
his  spirit.  He  is  on  the  other  side,  he  is 
a  stranger  to  this  world,  in  a  sort  of  death 
before  death.  Nothing  is  important  any 
longer.  This  detachment  of  the  soul 
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while  the  body  is  still  suffering  humili¬ 
ation  and  misery  is  studied  with  fasci¬ 
nating  penetration.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Against  his  will  the  victim 
furnishes  information  about  a  comrade, 
and  is  rewarded  with  a  reprieve.  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else?  It  was  an  ironical  fate  that 
decreed  that  his  comrade  should  die  in 
his  stead.  A  dull  pity,  a  heavy  sense  of 
destiny,  hangs  over  this  story  of  solitude 
and  death.  Sartre  has  presented  this 
sombre  detail  of  human  existence  with 
powerful  realism,  but  we  are  a  long, 
long  way  removed  from  the  hymns  of 
the  martyrs,  “those  who  believed  and 
those  who  did  not  believe!” 

In  La  Chambre  there  is — ^not  for  long 
— a  man  with  mad  notions  and  a  woman, 
his  wife,  filled  with  a  great,  dim  love. 
Then  there  is  an  Erostrate,  galvanized 
by  the  touch  of  his  revolver,  who  kills 
several  of  these  men  whom  he  cannot 
love  and  ends  his  “black  hero”  career 
pitifully.  And  the  IntimiU  of  a  young 
woman  who  struggles  between  her  neu¬ 
roses  and  a  distant  longing  for  purity. 

UEnfance  d’un  Chef  is  the  last  and 
longest.  It  opens  with  an  equivocal  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  only  the  first  of  many: 
Little  Lucien,  dressed  as  an  angel  at  an 
entertainment,  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  litde  boy  or  a  little  girl.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  childhood  and  youth  more 
or  less  like  those  of  other  boys,  with  their 
complexes,  their  questionings,  their 
doubts,  their  confusions,  their  tempta¬ 
tions  to  suicide,  their  contacts  with  cor¬ 
rupted  aesthetes,  their  banal  love  affairs, 
their  political  struggles,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  instance  of  one  of  the  rich 
bourgeois  families  which  must  be  po¬ 
litically  regular.  But  essentially  the  story 
is  a  “Quest,”  and  arrives  eventually  at 
the  revelation  that  one  finds  oneself  not 
by  looking  within,  but  that  “the  real 
Lucien  was  to  be  sought  in  the  eyes  of 
others,”  of  those  who  watch  over  him 
and  dictate  his  “rights”  to  him. 

This  succession  of  sketches,  which  con¬ 
tain  much  of  Sartre’s  philosophy,  are 


written  in  a  style  that  constantly  changes 
as  its  physiology  adapts  itself  to  its  psy¬ 
chology.  There  are  many  beautiful 
images,  becoming  particularly  lyric  when 
the  author  touches  upon  sex,  which  is 
often.  There  are  many  passages  which 
arc  full  of  humor  or  refined  comedy. 
They  arc  usually  of  the  “grotesque  triste” 
type,  but  they  add  to  the  charm  of  a 
very  appealing  book. — Charles  E.  Carlut. 
Ohio  State  University. 

^  Jean  Sergent.  Les  marches  du  del. 

Paris.  Plon.  1946.  325  pages.  90  fr. — 
A  vivid  picture  of  manners  and  country¬ 
side  in  Brittany  under  the  Old  Regime: 
even  the  style  reflects  the  period.  Hu¬ 
manitarian  and  despotic  overlords, 
priests  philanthropic  and  bigoted,  peas¬ 
ants  fanatical  in  devotion  as  in  hatred, 
vagabonds  and  bohemians  rub  elbows: 
all  arc  throbbing  with  life.  The  central 
plot,  developing  in  a  leisurely  manner 
to  a  stirring  climax,  is  summed  up  in  the 
hero’s  horoscope,  cast  by  a  gypsy:  “Votre 
vie  va  beaucoup  changer:  un  bonheur, 
un  malhcur  ct  vous  trouverez  votre 
paix.”— B.  M.  W. 

^  Edward  M.  Coleman,  Editor.  Creole 

Voices.  Foreword  by  H.  Carrington 
Lancaster.  Washington.  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1945.  xlvi-j-130  pages.  $2.15. — 
Creole  Fo;V«  contains  eighty-five  French 
poems  by  seventeen  free  men  of  color 
reprinted  as  a  centennial  edition.  In 
1845  Armand  Lanussc,  the  leading  con¬ 
tributor,  published  the  anthology  at  New 
Orleans  under  the  captivating  title  Les 
Cenelles.  The  mere  fact  that  there  were 
Negroes  in  Louisiana  endowed  with 
French  culture  to  the  point  of  compos¬ 
ing  poems  is  significant.  They  arc  not 
profound  masterpieces  and  occasionally 
pathos  degenerates  into  bathos,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  written  properly.  A  few 
have  a  true  musical  quality.  The  general 
theme  of  the  collection  is  conveyed  in 
the  dedication  “au  beau  sexe  louisi- 
anais.”  The  verses  present  a  cosmic  ex¬ 
position  of  love  with  its  gaiety  and  woo- 
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ing  checked  by  the  melancholy  and  skep¬ 
ticism  of  life.  Equally  striking  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  diatribe  against  negro 
slavery  and  racial  injustice;  only  in  the 
appendix,  which  was  not  published  in 
1845,  is  heard  a  note  of  complaint  against 
social  inferiority.  A  touch  of  humor  is 
added,  not  in  the  subject-matter,  but 
rather  in  the  prestidigitation  of  prosody, 
e.  g.,  Auguste  Populus  expresses  his 
“Opinion  sur  le  mariage”  affirmatively 
if  one  reads  the  lines  in  the  usual  order 
but  negatively  if  one  alternates  between 
the  odd  lines  and  the  even  lines.  These 
colored  disciples  of  Lamartine  and 
Beranger  looked  to  France  for  romantic 
inspiration,  but  most  of  them  never  vis¬ 
ited  that  country.  As  far  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  they  were  all  born  in  New 
Orleans.  They  were  descendants  of  free 
Negroes  who  had  emigrated  voluntarily 
from  the  West  Indies  and  from  Haiti 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  The  group  formed  a  distinct 
stratum  above  the  Negro  slaves  but  be¬ 
low  the  ruling  Whites.  It  is  a  group 
which  achieved  intellectual  renown  and 
to  which  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
can  point  with  pride. — Raphael  Levy. 
The  University  of  Texas. 

Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Selecta.  Mont- 
r^l.  Fides.  1945.  96  pages.  $035. — 
A  small,  inexpensive,  anonymous,  all- 
French  edition  of  Ronsard,  intended  ap¬ 
parently  for  school  use.  Biographical 
material  and  notes  are  reduced  to  the 
barest  minimum.  The  chief  virtue  of  the 
book  is  that  it  offers  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  poems  than  one  ordi¬ 
narily  finds  in  the  school  anthologies. 
The  selections  arc,  however,  hardly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Ronsard’s  work.  Too 
much  is  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  offense 
virginibus  puerisque. — L.  E.  Winfrey. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Paul  Ficrens.  L’art  fiamand.  164 
pages. — Louis  R6au.  L'art  russe.  139 
pages.  Paris.  Laroussc.  1945. — These  two 


small  but  richly  illustrated  volumes 
mark  a  new  departure  for  the  Laroussc 
collection  Arts,  Styles  et  Techniques, 
which  heretofore  had  included  only 
treatises  on  French  art.  Paul  Ficrens, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Li6gc, 
competently  discusses  the  historical  and 
geographical  setting  of  Flemish  art,  in¬ 
cluding  the  exquisite  creations  of  Flan¬ 
ders  in  the  minor  arts  and  crafts,  such 
as  tapestry,  lace-work,  ceramics,  stained 
glass,  goldsmithing,  furnishings,  etc. — 
Louis  R6au,  professor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
introduces  the  reader  into  the  terra  in¬ 
cognita  of  Russian  art.  Over  Viollct-lc- 
Duc  and  others  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  draw  on  a  thorough  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
artistic  monuments.  His  account  of  the 
geography,  political  history,  and  art  his¬ 
tory  of  Russia  is  readable,  scholarly,  and 
unburdened  by  biases.  He  stresses  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Russian  art  into  a  Slavic  period 
preceding  Peter  the  Great  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  period  after  Peter  the  Great,  and 
he  traces  carefully  the  many  foreign  in¬ 
fluences  which  in  the  course  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  contributed  to  greater  richness  of 
expression,  while  simultaneously  they 
were  adapted  to  and  incorporated  in  the 
national  consciousness.  —  For  obvious 
reasons  the  paper  of  both  volumes  is 
poor,  but  the  heliogravures  are  excellent. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Michel  Georges  -  Michel.  Chefs 
d’ oeuvres  de  peintres  content porains. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  234 
pages.  $3.50. — Another  proof  of  Georges- 
Michel’s  versatile  originality  .Pen  sketches 
of  each  artist  and  short  subjective  poems 
in  praise  of  contemporaries  whose  works 
were  elected  to  appear  in  black  and 
white  reproductions.  One  needs  to  know 
the  originals  or  to  seek  color  prints  to 
appreciate  fully  the  subtlety  of  the  brief 
poems,  the  intensive  interest  in  light, 
but  the  author  speaks  best  for  himself: 
Of  Corot:  Nymphes,  danses  ISgbres/ 
prhs  des  ISgers  bouleaux/  faimais  mieux 
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Us  bergers/  Des  campagnes  romaines/ 
Et  Us  pins  parasols  que  tu  ne  vcndais 
guhre/  6  Corot,  prince  premier  de  la 
lumiere  .  .  .  Renoir:  //  a  rougi  la  chair 
de  Vimpudeur  des  roses/  et  les  fleurs  de 
la  chasuU  de  ses  chairs.  Picasso:  Enfant 
proUe  il  a  bris/  U/  moule  academique 
et  reconstruitf  Arlequin.  II  a  lanc^  des 
itres/  Sur  la  Terre,  la  Terre  prit  leurs 
formes./  Quelles  libertis  ne  devons-nous 
pas  h  ce/  casseur  de  lumUres  . . .  Monet: 
Il  fit  present  d  V ombre  de  couleurs 
nouvelles/  Chaque  heure  le  vit  naitre  d 
un  monde  plus  clear/  Il  est  mort  dans 
un  arc-en-ciel . . .  There  is  much  to  learn 
here  about  the  interpretation  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  poetic  forms  and  the  integration 
of  the  two  arts.  We  lof'k  forward  to 
Georges-Michel’s  forthcoming  publica¬ 
tions:  Les  grandes  Spoques  de  la  pein- 
ture  ‘*ancienne,”  Les  grandes  ipoques  de 
la  musique  "moderne,"  Les  ^mirables 
peintres  ‘'Pompiers/' — f.  M.  A. 

*  G.  G.-Toudouze.  Le  costume  fran- 
fais.  Paris.  Larousse.  1945. 175  pages 

+  48  heliogravures. — One  of  the  Arts, 
Styles  et  Techniques  series,  small  inex¬ 
pensive  editions.  “.  .  .  Thistoire  du  cos¬ 
tume  se  confond  avec  I’histoire  g^ncrale 
de  I’humanit^,”  so  saying,  the  President 
of  the  Socictc  de  I’Histoire  du  Costume 
proceeds  to  give  documentation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  with  such  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  side-lights  and  flood-lights  on 
French  costuming  that  we  maiA-el  at  the 
signiflcance  which  the  mere  adornment 
of  men  (and  women)  has  had  on  artistic, 
financial,  political  and  social  history. 
He  quotes  from  literature,  history  and 
art,  and  the  beauty  of  the  book  is  that 
it  reads  more  like  exciting  adventures 
or  discoveries  than  a  dry  compilation  of 
facts  supporting  the  supremacy  of 
French  designing  in  the  world  of  haute 
couture.  The  well-chosen  period  illustra¬ 
tions  add  to  the  book’s  interest. — f.  M.  A. 

*  Emile  Male.  L'art  religieux  du  Xlle 
au  XVllIe  sUcle.  Extraits  choisis  par 

I’auteur.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1945.  216 


pages.  130  fr. — ^For  anyone  interested  in 
understanding  art  and  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  here  is  an  ideal  introduction.  M. 
Emile  Male  has  himself  made  a  choice 
of  some  of  the  most  significant  and  beau¬ 
tiful  portions  of  his  great  four-volume 
work  on  Medieval  Art.  These  selections 
are,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  the  orig¬ 
inal,  but  they  do  place  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  very  app>ealing  samples.  We 
might  mention  for  instance  the  chapter 
on  symbolism  in  medieval  art,  where 
the  author  pictures  so  clearly  and  with 
such  warmth  of  understanding  the  me¬ 
dieval  artist’s  effort  to  spiritualize  the 
material.  For  to  the  medieval  man  of 
thought  the  world  is  a  symbol,  form  the 
outer  garment  of  inner  spiritual  reality. 
This  is  no  barren  compilation  of  facts 
but  a  faithful  and  vivid  reconstruction 
of  what  medieval  men  thought  and  felt, 
made  by  one  who  has  the  rare  gift  of 
combining  art  and  learning. — L.  E. 
Winfrey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Andre  Maurois.  Etudes  amSricaines. 

New  York.  1945.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
318  pages. — The  thirty  articles  which 
compose  this  book  are,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  essays,  reviews  of  English 
and  American  books  written  during 
1944-1945  for  Pour  la  Victoire  of  New 
York.  Two  reviews  deal  with  reprints 
of  older  books;  the  rest  are  concerned 
with  current  literature.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  books  chosen  for  review: 
from  Dorothy  Parker,  through  Gertrude 
Stein,  to  more  serious  works  by  Hayek, 
Mafthiessen,  and  Dover  Wilson. 

M.  Maurois  evidently  has  two  pur¬ 
poses  in  his  work.  First,  he  illuminates 
various  aspects  of  the  war,  particularly 
as  it  affects  France.  Second,  he  tries  to 
interpret  the  United  States  to  his  com¬ 
patriots  through  his  evaluation  of  sig¬ 
nificant  literature.  His  frequent  explana¬ 
tions  of  American  literary  symptoms  by 
French  analogues  enhance  the  value  of 
his  work  for  American  readers.  Al¬ 
though  the  criticism  is  journalistic  rath¬ 
er  than  literary  in  depth,  and  although 
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it  is  not  disinterested,  it  is  well  worth 
the  reading. 

Since  M.  Maurois  is  primarily  a  man 
of  letters,  his  comments  on  literature  are 
probably  of  more  value  than  his  esti¬ 
mates  of  economic  or  historical  studies. 
Among  his  literary  studies  there  is  also 
marked  unevenness.  The  most  enlight¬ 
ening  of  these  are  his  reviews  of  Adams’ 
The  Shape  of  Boo/(^s  to  Come,  of  Perry’s 
Puritanism  and  Democracy,  and  of 
novels  by  Rosamund  Lehmann,  Erskine 
Caldwell,  and  John  Dos  Passos.  M. 
Maurois  finds  in  America  abundant  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  picaresque  novel.  The  ten¬ 
dency  by  the  devotees  of  naturalism  to 
ignore  social  standards  and  moral  taboos 
is,  he  feels,  a  passing  though  interesting 
phase.  America,  he  is  convinced,  will 
find  herself  at  ease  only  as  a  basically 
Puritan  people.  In  this  book  the  Ameri¬ 
can  finds  his  contemporary  self  por¬ 
trayed  by  a  friendly  and  penetrating 
foreign  artist. — J.  P.  Pritchard.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Jean  Tousseul.  Meditations  sur  la 
Guerre.  Bruxelles.  Editions  de  Bel¬ 
gique.  1942. 196  pages. — La  fSeClaudine 
ou  Les  dilices  de  Mariemont.  Ibid.  1942. 
253  pages. — Le  bois  sacri.  Ibid.  1943. 
182  pages. — “Taedet  animam  meam 
vitae  meae.”  Thus  the  author  closes 
his  memoirs,  filled  with  the  profound 
discouragement  of  an  idealistic  pacifist 
who  had  seen  his  life’s  hope  twice  shat¬ 
tered.  The  first  notes  are  dated  Aug.  7, 
1940,  the  last  May  10,  1941.  He  writes 
with  the  poignant  simplicity  of  his  peas¬ 
ant  ancestors,  with  hatred  for  none;  all 
his  sympathy  is  with  the  innocent  vic¬ 
tims,  men  or  creatures.  He  offers  bits  of 
his  own  experience  in  order  to  render 
more  vividly  the  universal  suffering. 
The  book  is  the  reflection  of  the  spirit 
of  all  his  work:  striking  is  the  episode 
under  the  rubric  Une  parentale,  drawn 
from  his  mother’s  memories,  which  is 
the  direct  source  of  the  tragic  death  of 
“Monque”  in  Jean  Clarambaux. — The 
other  two  books  are  in  brighter  vein: 


Jean  Tousseul  sought  and  found  a  refuge 
from  the  horror  of  war.  Lt  fie  Claudine 
owes  its  inspiration  to  Sylvestre  Bon¬ 
nard’s  fairy,  but  also  to  the  author’s  love 
of  the  simple  life,  of  trees  and  small  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  the  presence  in  his  home 
of  a  grandchild.  Claudine  initiates  an 
old  scholar  into  the  beauties  of  the 
chateau  and  park  of  Mariemont  and  in¬ 
to  a  new  conception  of  his  role  as  a 
classicist.  The  b^k  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  Tousseul’s  method  of  com¬ 
position:  fancy  and  autobiography  deli¬ 
cately  interwoven. — Le  bois  sacri  in¬ 
vokes  a  common  European  spirit  by 
passing  in  review  a  score  of  masters  from 
as  many  countries.  Hesiod,  singer  of  the 
Worlds  and  Days,  rather  than  the  martial 
Homer,  opens  the  volume;  Selma  Lager- 
lof,  always  one  of  Tousseul’s  favorites, 
closes  it.  He  imagines  these  shades  in 
friendly  converse  in  the  park  at  Marie¬ 
mont.  There  is  no  pretension  to  erudi¬ 
tion  here:  the  author  sets  down  with  his 
characteristic  directness  what  he  has 
found  in  re-perusing  beloved  volumes. 
Idealism  in  various  forms  is  the  bond 
between  them. — ^Thesc  are  ^  Tous¬ 
seul ’s  last  works.  He  died  .  /eb.  11, 
1944.— Ben/.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

**  Jacques  Maritain.  Christianisme  et 
dimocratie.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran9aise.  1943.  109  pages. — In  simple, 
straightforward,  convincing  language 
this  Christian  philosopher  contrasts  the 
status  of  citizens  in  a  democracy  nd  in 
a  dictatorship.  Both  true  democracy  and 
practical  Christianity  teach  respect  for 
the  common  man.  Even  the  Communist 
problem  may  be  possible  of  solution, 
since  the  present  Russian  attitude  is  en¬ 
couraging  and  may  be  open  to  Christian 
influence.  The  book  ends  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  challenge: 

“Mais  I’oeuvre  a  laquelle  nous  sommes 
appel6s,  I’oeuvre  qu’il  s’agira  de  pour- 
suivre,  avec  d’autant  plus  de  courage 
et  d’esp6rance  qu’^l  chaque  instant  elle 
sera  trahie  par  la  faiblesse  humaine. 
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dcvra  avoir  pour  objcctif,  si  nous  vou- 
ions  que  la  civilisation  suivc,  un  mondc 
d’hommcs  libres,  p^nctrc  dans  sa  sub¬ 
stance  profane  par  un  christianisme  r6el 
et  vivant,  un  monde  ou  I’inspiration  de 
I’Evangile  orientera  la  vie  comme  vers 
un  humanisme  h^roique.” — Virgil  A. 
Warren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

*  Andr^  Martinet.  La  prononciation 
du  franfois  content  porain.  Tc- 
moignages  recueillis  en  1941  dans  un 
camp  d’officiers  prisonniers.  Paris.  Droz. 
1945.  249  pages.  180  fr. — If  there  is  one 
word  a  linguist  does  not  know,  it  must 
be  “idleness.”  Wherever  others  may 
think  he  is,  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  a  free 
man  or  a  prisoner,  he  personally  only 
knows  that  he  stands  in  the  center  of  a 
field  of  investigation.  M.  Martinet’s  book 
is  the  fruit  of  15  months  of  confinement 
in  a  German  prison  camp.  The  fact  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  books  and  notes 
did  not  prevent  our  young  and  alert  Sor- 
bonne  professor  from  continuing  his 
phonological  research  where  he  had  left 
off  in  1939.  His  fellow  prisoners  were 
officers:  so  much  the  better,  it  would 
unify  the  social  strata  of  his  inquiry.  He 
sent  out  to  each  of  them  a  questionnaire 
in  45  parts  and  received  more  than  400 
sets  of  answers  which  he  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regions  of  France  they 
represented:  eleven  in  all,  including  the 
city  of  Paris  as  a  separate  region.  The 
results  are  comprehensively  presented  in 
hundreds  of  maps  and  tables  showing 
the  statistics  arrived  at  for  each  region 
and  for  three  different  generations.  His 
questions  include  nothing  obvious.  They 
concern  only  those  debatable  points  of 
pronunciation  on  which  the  authorita¬ 
tive  books  disagree  and  which  make  the 
teachers  so  unhappy:  the  case  of  the 
broad  a,  fiat  a,  short  a,  long  a,  in  words 
such  as  /<!  and  las;  the  case  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  caused  by  final  mute  e,  as  in  bu,  hue, 
stir,  sure;  the  case  of  mo-nami  and  mon- 
nami;  the  case  of  brun  pronounced  like 
brin;  the  case  of  Vagneau  differing  from 
I'Anio;  and  so  on.  Norms  on  such  ques¬ 


tions  for  the  different  regions  of  France 
will  be  of  incalculable  value  when  they 
can  be  dependably  established.  This  is 
only  the  beginning — as  the  author  states 
clearly — for  the  circumstances  in  the 
prison  camp  were  far  from  ideal.  It  was 
especially  unfortunate  that  no  aural  veri¬ 
fication  could  take  place,  for  the  sight 
of  the  written  words  in  the  question¬ 
naire  certainly  had  an  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  answers.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  met  by  M.  Martinet,  his 
investigation  is  certainly  enlightening. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  him  pursue  it 
now  throughout  France  with  the  same 
competence  and  objectivity. — Pierre  De- 
lattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Esdras  Minville.  L'homme  d'affaires. 

Montreal.  Fides.  1944. 184  pages.  $1. 
— General  directions  for  French  Cana¬ 
dians  who  wish  to  enter  the  business 
world  with  reasonable  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  advancement.  The  first  chap¬ 
ters  are  entirely  beyond  criticism,  but 
when,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  author 
quietly  declares  that  French  Canadians 
have  a  keener  sense  of  moral,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  values  simply  because 
they  are  Catholics,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
concur. — J.  M.  A. 

^  G.  Sagehomme.  Repertoire  alpha- 
betique  de  10,000  auteurs  avec  40,- 
000  de  leurs  out/rages  ( romans  et  pieces 
de  thedtre)  qualifiSs  quant  d  leur  valeur 
morale.  Paris-Tournai.  Casterman.  1939 
(Montr^l.  France-Livre.  1945.)  643 
double-column  pages. — ^This  reviewer  is 
not  a  Catholic,  a  Fundamentalist,  or  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Free  Speech.  But  he  finds  this 
type  of  reference  book  very  helpful.  The 
honest  judgment  of  a  distinguished 
Churchman  on  the  moral  value  of  the 
world’s  best  known  novels  and  plays 
(presumably  this  is  a  list  only  of  those 
available  in  French,  but  most  of  the 
prominent  European  and  American 
writers  are  represented)  should  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  any  thoughtful 
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reader.  Unlike  the  Abb^  Bcthlcem’s 
Romans  i  lire  et  romans  i  proscrire, 
whose  wealth  of  concrete  information 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
in  this  reviewer’s  library,  the  Sage- 
homme  manual  tells  the  reader  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  but  the  critic’s  judgment  of 
each  book’s  moral  rating.  You  have  a 
catalogue  of  10,000  authors,  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  the  writings  of  each 
listed  alphabetically  under  his  name. 
Books  suited  for  children  are  labeled 
E.  (enfants)  Books  which  can  be  read 
without  peril  by  anyone  are  marked  TB. 
Books  safe  for  mature  and  responsible 
readers  are  B.  Books  which  arc  doubt¬ 
ful  arc  B?  Dangerous  books  arc  D. 
Thoroughly  reprehensible  books  arc  M 
(mauvais).  This  is  a  wise  arrangement. 


The  B?  pulls  the  censor  out  of  many  an 
embarrassing  situation.  It  saves  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Goethe,  Cervantes,  Victor  Hugo, 
from  unqualified  reprobation  in  spite  of 
their  grivoiscrics  and  their  lapses  from 
orthodoxy.  Father  Sagehomme  is  a  good 
Churchman  but  he  is  not  bigoted.  He 
disapproves  thoroughly  of  the  amoral 
type  of  writer,  the  Gidcs  and  the  Prousts, 
but  an  author  can  make  a  straight  A 
with  him  without  a  pass  from  Mother 
Church  (William  Dean  Howells,  Thack¬ 
eray,  George  Eliot),  whereas  he  chalks 
up  ugly  marks  against  many  professing 
Catholics,  Mauriac,  L^n  Daudet, 
Maurras,  Huysmans.  Francc-Livrc  did 
well  to  reissue  this  interesting  volume. 
—H.  K.  L. 


The  World  in  Bool(s  is  a  new  book 
review  monthly  of  international  scope, 
edited  by  Edmund  R.  Brown  from  30 
Winchester  St.,  Boston  16,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

“Psychiatrists  who  for  several  weeks 
had  been  probing  the  mind  of  the  cighty- 
scvcn-year-old  author  (Knut  Hamsun) 
have  declared  him  mentally  defunct,  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  progressively  weakening 
ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  Charged  with  treason,  the  aged 
writer  is  still  criminally  responsible  for 
his  conduct  during  the  occupation,  and, 
though  no  sentence  was  passed,  mone¬ 
tary  compensation  will  be  demanded.” 
The  American-Scandinavian  Review, 
Summer,  1946. 

“Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  read 
that  a  million  of  our  books  would  be  col¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  Russia  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  the  Germans.  By  a  curious 
irony,  about  the  same  time  I  read  that 
millions  of  our  books  were  needed  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  The 
book-hunger  of  liberated  countries  has 
been  widely  commented  upon  by  many 
observers,  who  report  that  it  is  almost  as 


pathetic  as  the  body-hunger  that  prevails 
at  this  moment  among  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  A  simple  test  of  the  restoration  of 
real  peace  to  the  world  will  be  a  return 
to  the  free  flow  of  books  among  peoples, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  tests.” — Herschel 
Brickell,  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  March,  1946. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Nikolai  Nekrasov,  the  Russian  poet, 
asked:  ‘Who  lives  happily  in  Russia?’  ” 
— Joseph  Remenyi,  Slavonic  Review, 
London,  January,  1946. 

“Copyright  deposits  of  foreign  books 
(in  the  Library  of  Congress)  numbered 
3,646  in  fiscal  year  1938,  and  4,086  in 
fiscal  year  1939.  Early  in  fiscal  year  1940 
the  Germans  invaded  Poland,  and  the 
number  dropped  to  2,505.  Another  thou¬ 
sand  dropped  off  in  fiscal  year  1941  and 
the  low  figure  of  82  was  achieved  in 
1944.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  (through  January) 
the  come-back  had  reached  the  astound¬ 
ing  figure  of  2,522  or  at  the  rate  of  4320 
per  year.” — The  Ubrorians  Page,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  April  17,  1946. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 

Raul  H.  Castagnino.  FI  teatro  en  life  of  the  Latin  American  “maestro.” 


Buenos  Atres  durante  la  epoca  de 
Rosas.  Buenos  Aires.  Comision  Nacional 
de  Cultura.  1944.  728  pages.  $8.  m-n. — 
Over  3,000  theatrical  performances  in 
Buenos  Aires  between  1830  and  1852 
are  cataloged  in  Prof.  Castagnino’s  study 
of  drama  under  the  dictatorship.  From 
search  among  all  contemporary  publica¬ 
tions,  he  has  collected  details  about  Ar¬ 
gentine  actors,  theaters,  and  even  the 
costumes  of  those  who  frequented  them. 
Among  actors,  naturally  Trinidad 
Guevara  and  Juan  Aurelio  Casacuberta 
loom  large,  but  the  author  has  unearthed 
biographical  material  about  several  score 
others,  as  well  as  details  as  to  local  and 
visiting  companies.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  period  served  only  to  re-intro¬ 
duce  the  European  Theater  and  provide 
a  theater-going  public  for  the  national 
drama  which  was  to  come. 

Longest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
chapters  deals  with  Romanticism,  which 
took  root  in  spite  of  its  disharmony  with 
dictatorship.  Prof.  Castagnino  finds 
Chateaubriand’s  Atala  the  first  romantic 
play  produced  in  Buenos  Aires  (Sept. 
1830)  with  El  Trovador  and  the  Casas’ 
translation  of  Othello  as  the  two  most 
frequently  produced. — T nis  scholarly 
volume  is  an  auspicious  beginning  for 
the  Essay  and  Criticism  Library  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Institute  of  The¬ 
atrical  Studies. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

*  Angela  Gallardo  de  Agiiero.  Mi 
Dios  y  mi  fe.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1945. 
118  pages. — In  the  simple  language  of 
a  non-professional  writer,  an  Argentine 
school  teacher  relates  the  ups  and  downs 
of  her  pedagogical  career  and  the  parallel 
process  of  her  religious  conversion.  The 
book  is  valuable  as  a  document  of  the 


Angela  Gallardo’s  story  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  many  idealistic  “maestros” 
whose  efforts  for  the  redemption  of  the 
destitute  are  frowned  at  by  the  commu¬ 
nity,  misinterpreted  by  the  authorities 
and  often  punished  widi  dismissal.  This 
unfortunate  destiny  has  inspired  one  of 
Gabriela  Mistral’s  best  poems. — Manuel 
Olguin.  University  of  California. 

*  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 

Cristal  de  Spoca.  La  Habana.  P. 
Fernandez.  1944.  170  pages. — A  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Aristides  Sosa,  a  protege  of  Ba¬ 
tista,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Professional 
Soldier.  His  public  career  is  marked  by 
several  progressive  undertakings  such  as 
legislation  favoring  small  business  and 
a  reorganization  of  the  Cuban  educa¬ 
tional  system  stressing  vocational  and 
farm  schools.  Called  to  the  ministry  of 
National  Defense  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  he  favored  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,  established  compulsory  con¬ 
scription  and  took  steps  against  espi¬ 
onage  and  sabotage.  The  author  tells  his 
story  with  warm  sympathy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  in  a  distinedy  journalistic  style. — 
Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  California. 

^  Jesualdo.  17  educadores  de  America. 

Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1945. 
433  pages. — With  the  sub-title  Los  con- 
structores  y  los  reformadores,  this  book 
presents  a  succession  of  studies  which 
develop  an  important  sector  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  evolution  of  the  New  Continent. 
It  discusses  the  following  teachers: 
Horace  Mann,  Domingo  Faustino  Sar- 
miento,  Jose  Pedro  Varela,  Gabino 
Barreda,  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos,  En¬ 
rique  Jose  Varona,  John  Dewey,  Helen 
Parkhurst,  Carleton  Washburne,  Al¬ 
fredo  M.  Aguayo,  Jos^  Ingenieros,  Ale- 
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jandro  Korn,  Victor  Mcrcantc,  Carlos 
Vaz  Ferreira,  Jose  Carlos  Mariitegui, 
Anibal  Ponce  and  Jesualdo  himself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  author  covers  a 
broad  and  varied  Held.  He  undertakes 
to  interpret  and  evaluate;  his  bio-bibli¬ 
ography  is  enriched  with  critical  studies 
of  personalities  and  accomplishment. 
An  introductory  section,  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  but  due  to  appear  soon,  is  en¬ 
titled  Los  precursores,  and  records  the 
history  of  American  education  during 
the  periods  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
— Gastdn  Figucira.  Montevideo. 

*  Olivo  de  Lieban  Cdrdova.  Siete  anos 
con  Munoz  Marin.  Diario  intimo  de 
un  taquigrafo.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Esther.  1945. — Olivo  de  Lieban  was  the 
personal  secretary  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin 
during  the  years  of  the  latter’s  cam¬ 
paigning  to  build  the  Popular  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Puerto  Rico  among  the 
island  masses.  The  narrative  is  carried 
through  the  election  years  1940  and 
1944 ,  the  former  of  which  gave  the 
“Populares”  control  of  the  Senate  and 
parity  in  the  House  of  the  Insular  leg¬ 
islature,  whereas  the  latter  swept  it  into 
power  by  a  landslide.  It  is  a  story  of 
great  faith  inspiring  great  conHdence,  of 
an  ideology  without  funds  enlisting  in 
its  ranks  against  considerable  economic 
persuasiveness  a  hungry  people  who 
were  willing  to  go  hungrier  still  for  a 
while  for  the  sake  of  an  envisioned  fu¬ 
ture;  and  the  story  is  toid  without  lit¬ 
erary  pretension  or  ornamentation  but 
with  devotion  and  sincerity.  Two  of  the 
heroes  of  the  tale — as  well  they  may  be 
— are  the  brother  chauffeurs,  Erasmo 
and  Virgilio  Rodriguez,  who  served,  the 
one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  with 
wages  perpetually  in  arrears,  during  the 
months  prolonged  into  years,  that  took 
leader,  secretary  and  themselves  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  island,  to  every  spot 
where  human  beings  lived  or  to  which 
they  might  be  summoned. — M.  L.  de 
M.M. 


^  Jose  Mancisidor.  Henri  Barbusse, 
ingeniero  de  almas.  Mexico.  Botas. 
157  pages. — A  most  sympathetic  study 
of  the  author  of  Le  Feu.  To  most  of  us, 
as  Mancisidor  states,  Barbusse  was  an 
artist  of  some  promise,  who  sold  out  in 
order  to  become  a  propagandist.  Man¬ 
cisidor  )ustiHes  him,  not  merely  as  a 
man  (no  one  ever  doubted  the  good 
will,  integrity  and  self-sacriHce  of  Bar¬ 
busse),  but  as  a  writer.  It  is  a  Tolstoyan 
challenge  to  the  doctrine  of  Art  for  Art’s 
Sake,  and  a  very  intelligent  one.  I  am 
neither  with  the  Utilitarians  nor  with 
the  Futilitarians.  I  believe  the  artist  will 
be  all  the  greater  for  a  burning  desire 
to  help  mankind.  Art,  however,  rejects 
all  party  disciplines,  all  ideological  or¬ 
thodoxies,  not  as  wrong,  but  as  crude. 
I  want  to  feel  free  to  admire  beauty  and 
kindness  in  bourgeois  guise,  and  de¬ 
nounce  fanaticism  or  cruelty  even  in 
proletarian  garb.  A  triHe  too  eloquent 
perhaps,  this  is  by  no  means  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  book. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  J.  M.  Miquel  y  Verg^.  Mina  (El 
espanol  f rente  a  Espana).  Mexico. 
Xdchitl.  1945.  205  pages. — Born  in  1789 
in  a  village  of  Navarre,  Francisco  Javier 
Mina  fought  against  the  French  invader 
in  1808,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1809  and 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  prisons.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  after  the  defeat  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  joined  a  movement  against 
the  existing  Spanish  government.  In 
1815  he  Hed  from  Spain  and  reached 
Baltimore  in  1816  as  the  first  step  in  en¬ 
listing  with  the  revolutionists  in  Mexico. 
Their  stock  was  low  at  the  moment 
(Morelos  had  been  executed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1815).  Mina  finally  embarked  from 
New  Orleans  and  made  a  landing  with 
a  mixed  American  and  Spanish-Mexican 
army  at  Soto  la  Marina.  This  landing 
was  poor  strategy,  as  the  Spanish  forces 
were  two  hundred  miles  away  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  draw  him  away  from 
his  base.  When  he  finally  made  contact 
with  the  enemy,  who  had  orders  to  avoid 
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such  contact,  he  won  a  few  skirmishes 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  invinci¬ 
bility.  But  in  August,  1817,  his  army, 
now  mainly  made  up  of  local  revolution¬ 
aries,  was  decisively  beaten  at  Guana¬ 
juato,  toward  the  end  of  October.  Mina 
escaped  to  the  hacienda  of  a  friend,  but 
he  was  betrayed  and  captured  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27.  On  November  1 1  he  was  shot. 
He  was  twenty-nine  years  old. — Al¬ 
though  Mina  was  a  Mexican  only  in 
sympathies,  this  volume  is  a  member  of 
the  series  Vidas  Mexicanas. — Pieter  H. 
Kol/ewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

*  Richard  Pattee.  Introduccidn  a  la 
civilizacidn  hispanoamericana.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Heath.  1945.  304  pages.  $1.80. — 
Primarily  designed  as  a  college  reader, 
Professor  Pattee’s  general  survey  of  His¬ 
panic  American  culture  offers  an  in¬ 
formative  evening  of  pleasant  reading 
but  no  new  viewpoints.  The  work  is  well 
organized  with  separate  chapters  on 
racial,  historical,  economic,  religious, 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  There  is  a 
“minimum  bibliography”  which  reveals 
an  uncommonly  judicious  selection  from 
the  flood  of  recent  imprints.  A  large 
number  of  illustrations  chosen  with  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  student  interest 
will  recommend  the  text  to  teachers. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

*  Manuel  Rossi.  JosS  Pedro  Varela. 
Montevideo.  “La  Ripida.”  1944. — 

This  synthetic  study  of  the  reformer  of 
the  Uruguayan  school  system  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  Varela’s  own 
work  as  an  educator,  the  second  outlines 
his  reforms.  The  first  part  opens  with  a 
biography  of  Varela,  covering  his  baby¬ 
hood,  his  adolescence,  his  youth,  the 
multiple  facets  of  his  fruitful  life.  In  the 
second  part  we  pass  “from  the  patron  of 
popular  culture,  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cultural  character,  to  the 
active  and  dynamic  promoter  of  the  art 
of  teaching,  the  professional  teacher  and 
technical-administrative  organizer.”  His 


magnum  opus.  La  educacidn  del  pueblo, 
his  ideas  on  democracy  and  education, 
his  labors  as  legislator,  lecturer,  journal¬ 
ist,  translator,  etc.,  arc  the  theme  of  a 
chapter  which  presents  effectively  the 
valuable  work  which  Varela  did  for  edu¬ 
cation.  (Born  in  Montevideo  on  March 
19,  1845,  Jose  Pedro  Varela  died  in  the 
same  city  on  October  24,  1879.  He  did 
for  Uruguay  what  Horace  Mann  did  for 
the  United  States  and  Sarmiento  for  the 
Argentine.) — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevi¬ 
deo. 

*  Emitcrio  S.  Santovenia,  Huellas  de 
gloria.  La  Habana.  Tropico.  1944. 
268  pages. — A  reprint  of  a  hook  which 
appeared  originally  in  1928.  It  begins 
with  a  summary  of  important  dates  in 
the  struggle  for  Cuban  independence, 
from  the  first  attempt  in  1823  to  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  in  1902. 
Then  follow  the  biographies  of  55  men 
and  women  who  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  fight  for  liberty,  each  headed 
by  a  significant  quotation  by  the  subject 
and  illustrated  by  a  sketch  from  Esteban 
Valdcrrama.  A  final  bibliography,  both 
specific  and  general,  occupies  16  pages. 
The  book  was  prepared  for  Cuban 
schools  and  bears  the  approval  of  the 
Junta  of  School  Superintendents. — W. 
K.  /. 

^  C6sar  Tiempo.  La  vida  romdntica  y 
pintoresca  de  Berta  Singerman. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sopena.  1941.  160  pages. 
— Well  planned  and  well  executed,  this 
book  is  in  effect  a  novelized  biography 
of  the  most  talented  “declamadora” 
America  has  produced.  Her  biographer 
begins  his  story  with  her  grandfather, 
Jacob  Singerman,  and  recounts  in  more 
detail  the  experiences  of  the  father, 
Aaron,  who  came  from  Hamburg  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  himself  after  stubborn  strug¬ 
gles.  His  daughters  Berta  and  Paulina 
were  born  in  America.  Berta’s  childhood, 
her  studies,  her  determination  to  become 
an  actress,  are  vividly  presented,  as  are 
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her  labors  to  rise  in  a  profession  which  in 
those  days  had  fallen  into  discredit  but 
which  she  was  destined  to  lift  to  respec¬ 
tability.  Then  came  her  triumphs  and 
her  travels:  Uruguay,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Madrid,  Paris 
. . .  And  her  friendships,  especially  with 
the  greatest  poets  of  our  time.  Truly  a 
picturesque  and  romantic  life,  a  life 
filled  with  emotion.  At  the  end,  in  a  fine 
lyrical  chapter,  the  biographer  presents 
his  heroine  in  her  home  in  Buenos  Aires, 
recounting  the  marvelous  history  of  her 
life. — The  book  is  cut  up  into  short, 
thrilling  chapters — more  than  a  hundred 
of  them.  It  is  agile,  exciting,  sympathetic. 
Its  documentation  is  admirable. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Pedro  Zuloaga.  La  juerza  atdmica. 

Historia  del  hallazgo  y  enjaeza- 
miento  de  la  energia  nuclear.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1945.  196  pages. — A  very  respect¬ 
able  Mexican  addition  to  the  crop  of 
popular  books  which  have  been  under¬ 
taking  to  capitalize  on  the  current  inter¬ 
est  in  the  utilization  of  nuclear  energy. 
Pedro  Zuloaga  is  well  informed,  and  he 
knows  how  to  write  for  the  lay  reader. 
Only  his  last  two  or  three  chapters  deal 
directly  with  the  atomic  bomb.  Starting 
with  Leucippus  in  the  sixth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  he  has  compiled  an  illumi¬ 
nating  history  of  mankind’s  slowly  de¬ 
veloping  knowledge  of  the  atom.  If  it 
had  an  index  of  persons,  the  book  would 
be  a  very  useful  Who’s  Who  of  atomic 
investigators,  from  the  early  Greeks  to 
the  formidable  desert  experiment  of 
June,  1945  (He  informs  us  that  his  book 
was  written  between  September  3  and 
September  19  of  that  year).  Zuloaga 
docs  not  love  los  yanquis  consumingly, 
and  is  a  little  inclined  to  play  up  Danish, 
German,  French,  Japanese,  Italian 
names  among  atomic  investigators  at 
the  expense  of  his  nearer  neighbors;  but 
a  little  of  this  is  salutary  counterweight 
to  Yankee  self  esteem. — H,  K.  L. 


»  Jeremy  Bentham.  Tratado  de  los 
sofismas  politicos.  Prdlogo  y  tra- 
duccion  de  Francisco  Ayala.  Rosario. 
Editorial  Rosario.  1944.  228  pages.  $6. 
m-n. — If  a  popular  name  could  be  found 
for  each  of  the  sophisms  with  which  the 
dishonest  politician  eludes  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  public  question  that  endangers 
the  inconfessablc  interests  he  defends. 
Logic  would  have  its  penal  code,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bentham.  Meanwhile  he  classifies, 
describes,  and  refutes  each  sophism  with 
the  obstinacy  and  precision  of  a  great 
logician  and  social  reformer.  The  Gene¬ 
vese  Dumont,  who  often  assisted  Ben¬ 
tham  in  the  literary  expression  of  his 
thought,  gave  the  Treatise  the  clarity 
and  conciseness  necessary  for  its  popular 
diffusion. — The  translation  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Spanish  reader  by  Dr. 
Ayala  retains  all  the  qualities  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Editorial  Rosario  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  putting  this  powerful  in¬ 
strument  of  social  truth  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latin  American  public. — Manuel 
Olguin.  University  of  California. 

*  Hector  Escribar  Mandiola.  Tratado 
de  derecho  del  trabajo.  Tomo  Pri- 
mero.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1944. 
513  pages. — H6ctor  Escribar  Mandiola 
is  Chief  of  the  Legal  Section  of  the 
Chilean  National  Labor  Bureau,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  Professor  of  Social 
Legislation  in  the  University.  In  a  pref¬ 
ace  to  this  volume,  his  colleague  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francisco  Walker  Linares  ranks 
him  as  the  leading  Chilean  authority  on 
labor  legislation.  This  work  is  planned 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  University, 
and  deals  with  social  legislation  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  not  simply  in  Chile. 
As  for  Chile  herself,  the  situation  is 
notable  for  enterprise  and  good  will  but 
continues  extremely  chaotic.  Chile  has 
had  unions  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
and  she  now  has  hundreds  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  two  school  teachers’  unions  and 
an  employers’  union;  beginning  with  the 
year  1924  she  has  initiated  more  social 
legislation  than  any  other  country  of  her 
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size  in  history;  yet  vital  and  social  sta¬ 
tistics  show  a  sad  state  of  confusion,  in¬ 
adequacy  and  unrest  there. 

The  volume  before  us  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been 
produced  in  the  Andean  republic.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  survey  of  social  legislation 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  chapter  on 
the  present  political  status  of  labor,  it 
examines  the  relations  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  labor,  the  problem  of  social 
politics  in  war  time,  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  organization  of  labor,  the  history 
of  labor  legislation  in  Chile,  and  the 
present  technical  organization  of  labor 
in  Chile.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Carmen  Garayalde  de  Massera. 

Problcmas  de  la  cultura  y  de  la 
educacidn.  Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos. 
1946.  168  pages. — This  book  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  earnest  labor  inspired  by  a  great 
love  for  the  common  people  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  lift  them  culturally.  Well  planned 
and  well  worked  out,  it  courageously 
lays  bare  numerous  faults  in  our  present 
system  and  makes  interesting  suggestions 
for  their  correction.  Dealing  primarily 
with  educational  and  cultural  problems 
in  Uruguay,  it  is  applicable,  with  slight 
variations  of  detail,  to  other  American 
countries  where  the  same  errors  occur. 
The  book  opens  with  a  historical  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  cultural  Uruguay  of  today, 
and  shows  throughout  a  keen  and  deli¬ 
cate  feeling  for  sociological  realities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  treatment  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  its  relations  to  our  techni¬ 
cal  and  industrial  advance.  The  longest 
chapter  in  the  book  is  a  plea  for  a  unify¬ 
ing  of  education,  for  a  completer  co¬ 
ordination  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  among  themselves  and  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  between  the  schools  and  society. 
Well-presented  and  stimulating,  the 
book  should  interest  not  only  teachers 
but  everybody  who  concerns  himself 
with  social  and  cultural  matters. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 


*  Luis  A.  Santullano.  Mirada  al  Ca- 
rihe.  Friccidn  de  culturas  en  Puerto 
Rico.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
Jornadas  54.  1945.  85  pages. — Luis  A. 
Santullano  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  successful  organization  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Republic  of  the  cultural  missions 
that  took  the  master  works  of  Spanish 
art — its  paintings,  its  music,  its  litera¬ 
ture,  its  theater,  in  living  verity  and  not 
in  mere  reproduction — to  even  the  least- 
visited  rural  regions.  This  brochure  em¬ 
bodies  observations  made  with  discern¬ 
ment,  erudition  and  great  friendliness 
during  several  years  of  professorship  on 
that  Island.  Dr.  Santullano  comments 
on  the  varying  contributions,  the  clashes 
and  the  adjustments  of  influences  from 
aboriginal  Borinquen,  Spain,  Africa  and 
the  United  States;  and  in  particular  on 
the  present  “natural  friction”  of  SpanisK 
and  Anglo-American  cultures  on  an  is¬ 
land  so  small  that  “Columbus  discovered 
it  by  accident”  and  yet  so  populous  as 
to  rank  among  the  most  densely  settled 
regions  of  the  globe.  This  friction,  he 
believes,  produces  material  progress  and 
enlarges  tolerance,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  religion  (“perhaps  the  best  and  great¬ 
est  service  of  the  United  States  to  Puerto 
Rico”),  but  smooths  down  sharp  edges 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  most  salient 
Puerto  Rican  characteristics  as  such. 

As  a  Spaniard,  Dr.  Santullano  views 
with  especial  interest  along  with  such 
linguistic  hybrids  as  joldear  (“hold  up”) 
and  pichimol  (“picture  molding”) — the 
curious  repercussions  of  the  jazz-age  on 
some  Hispanic  social  mores.  His  com¬ 
ments  on  current  adolescent  etiquette 
are  both  amusing  and  enlightening.  In 
the  more  adult  world,  Lions  Club  and 
Rotary  have  not,  he  comments,  displaced 
the  Casino,  “but  the  public  bar  has  all 
but  done  away  with  the  caf6;  and  that  is 
a  great  pity,  since  the  cafe,  in  which 
Spaniards  have  wasted  so  many  hours,  is 
a  purely  democratic  institution,  a  club 
op)cn  to  all  alike.” — Muna  Lee.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Suite,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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*  Aristides  Sosa  dc  Quesada.  Por  la 
democracia  y  por  la  libertad.  La 
Habana.  P.  Fernandez.  1943.  180  pages. 
— The  author  is  Cuban  Minister  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Defense.  Still  a  young  man,  he  has 
been  mayor  of  Havana  and  head  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  The 
present  volume  is  composed  of  speeches, 
letters  and  radio  addresses.  The  domi¬ 
nant  note  everywhere  is  patriotism.  He 
lauds  the  heroes  of  Cuban  independence, 
especially  Marti.  He  points  out  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  good  schools  if  the  republic 
is  to  endure.  He  addresses  special  groups, 
veterans,  newspaper  men  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  governors  of  Cuban  provinces. 
His  principal  speeches  and  letters,  how¬ 
ever,  are  directed  to  the  Cuban  people  as 
a  whole.  He  expresses  in  many  places  his 
loyalty  to  the  lately  retired  president 
Batista,  whom  he  considers  the  greatest 
living  Cuban.  One  may  learn  much 
about  contemporary  Cuba  by  reading 
this  \)oo]fi.— Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Carlos  Garcla-Prada.  Estudios  his- 
panoamericanos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
dc  Mexico.  1945.  338  pages. — ^Thc  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Revista  Ibericoamericana  has 
here  collected  a  scries  of  lectures,  articles 
and  reviews  which  make  good  reading. 
They  are  often  concerned  with  his  na¬ 
tive  Colombia,  but  serious  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  literatures  of  Peru  and 
Venezuela.  There  is  no  account  of  Nic¬ 
aragua’s  Rub^n  Dario,  who  at  his  best 
excelled  all  the  poets  of  South  America, 
but  probably  the  author  felt  that  suffi¬ 
cient  homage  has  already  been  done  to 
his  genius.  The  Colombian  poetry  of  the 
last  hundred  years  is  divided  into  four 
periods.  Romantic,  Humanist,  Modern¬ 
ist  and  Novist.  The  most  modern  age 
of  all  will  probably  pay  more  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  verse  than  to  the 
poet’s  affiliation  to  a  school,  but  some 
of  these  poets  arc  interesting.  We  arc 
given  a  study  of  the  attitude  towards 
Nature  of  the  tropical  Rivera,  the  more 
intimate  Silva  and  the  more  external 


Valencia.  To  Silva,  in  whose  haunting 
verse  a  profound  melancholy  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  triumphant  harmony  of 
rhythm,  we  return  in  a  study  of  thirty 
pages,  and  articles  of  equal  length  are 
accorded  to  Gutierrez  Gonzdlez,  “a  poet 
of  the  people,”  singer  of  the  work  in  the 
maize  fields,  and  to  Gonzilez  Prada. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  which  leaves  us  unenlightened, 
but  usually  the  author  is  both  level¬ 
headed  and  leisurely  and  he  accompanies 
his  criticism  with  skillful  selections  from 
the  South  American  poets. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Mcnafra.  La  resurrec- 
cidn  de  Homero  en  el  sigh  XX. 
Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1946.  157 
pages. — Originally  planned  as  a  text¬ 
book,  this  study  has  enlarged  its  boun¬ 
daries  and  become  a  work  which  will 
interest  all  Hellenists  and  all  readers 
who  wish  to  inform  themselves  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  attracted  general  interest 
down  through  all  the  generations.  Luis 
Alberto  Menafra  here  develops  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Homer  id  Victor  B6rard, 
and  presents  very  intelligently  his  con¬ 
ception  of  Homer’s  art  and  the  results  of 
his  exhaustive  investigations.  The  book 
covers  the  so-called  ‘‘Homeric  question,” 
the  renascence  of  Homer,  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition  of  the  Odyssey,  its 
sources,  the  period  and  place  of  its  com¬ 
position,  and  other  themes,  all  in  a  clear 
and  agile  style  and  with  keen  critical  ap¬ 
preciation.  It  furnishes  information  on 
the  Greek  writings  which  preceded  the 
Odyssey,  a  good  bio-bibliography  of  Vic¬ 
tor  B6rard,  and  a  judicious  selection  of 
fragments  from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  with  numerous  photographs  and 
a  map  of  the  journeys  of  Ulysses. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
chilenas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1944.  653  pages. — Senor  Scarpa  is  the 
author  of  several  anthologies  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  literature.  This 
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one,  confined  to  his  native  Chile,  was 
prepared  for  use  in  the  Chilean  schools. 
The  authors  represented  are  of  two 
classes,  those  who  the  author  feels  ought 
to  be  studied  more  exhaustively  as  lit¬ 
erature,  and  those  who  may  be  read 
more  superficially  as  representative 
merely  of  some  epoch  or  literary  school. 
Firs*,  the  colonial  epics  arc  noted.  Then 
follows  the  novel,  beginning  with  Blest 
Gana.  The  first  lyric  poet  noticed  is 
Cifucntes,  and  eight  or  ten  modern 
poets,  mostly  contemporary,  are  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is  much  attention  to  the 
essay  and  journalism,  going  as  far  back 
as  Andr^  Bello.  The  theater,  as  might 
l)c  expected,  is  but  lighdy  touched.  The 
selection  from  each  author  is  preceded 
by  a  short  biography,  and  there  is  a  stock¬ 
taking  of  Chilean  letters  in  general.  Al¬ 
together  it  is  a  book  from  which  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  oudines  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  Chile  may  be  detained.— Ca/- 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

V  Manolo  Cuadra.  Almiddn.  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Horizontes. 
1945.  164  pages. — Should  some  embit¬ 
tered  novelist,  goaded  by  the  recent  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Winsor  and  Bruff,  write  an 
expose  of  the  efficacy  of  the  machina- 
dons  of  publishers  and  promoters,  he 
might  describe  as  a  negative  example  the 
fate  of  a  superior  book  by  an  obscure 
author  presented  to  the  world  by  an  ob¬ 
scure  publisher  in  an  obscure  nadon. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  an  inglorious  future 
for  Almiddn.  The  story  opens  with  the 
arrest  of  our  hero  as  he  is  affixing  po- 
lidcal  broadsides  to  the  walls  and  win¬ 
dows  of  Managua,  and  continues  with 
his  long  persecution  for  his  refusal  to 
reveal  the  formula  of  the  paste  he  used. 
The  book,  having  no  clearly  defined  tar¬ 
get,  loses  the  controlled  quality  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  highest  satire,  hut  it  also  es¬ 
capes  the  didacticism  which  might  dull 
more  methodical  cridcism.  Its  sadre  is 
casual  but  pervasive.  Mockery  hits  home 
on  every  page — its  victims:  footnotes, 
love,  letterheads,  journalism,  govern¬ 


ments,  lawyers,  pornography,  generals, 
jusdee.  The  hero  has  some  of  the  half- 
innocent,  half-deliberate  chaplinesque 
quality  of  Good  Soldier  Schweik.  Cuadra 
is  frequendy  carried  away  on  extraneous 
stylistic  currents,  but  he  undeniably  ex¬ 
alts  to  literature,  which  is  a  form  of  ac¬ 
tion,  criticism  too  often  confined  in 
Latin  America  to  conversation. — Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Agusdn  Guerra  de  la  Piedra.  Juan, 
el  montero.  Manzanillo,  Cuba.  “El 
Arte.”  1944.  121  pages. — A  collection  of 
“social  protest”  short  stories.  The  poor 
suffer  in  Cuba  at  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
The  guajiro,  or  peasant,  is  exploited  by 
government  and  landed  proprietor  alike. 
Now  and  then  the  oppression  becomes 
intolerable,  and  some  individual  rebels, 
as  does  one  of  the  characters  in  the  bcx)k, 
killing  the  proprietor  of  a  sugar  mill, 
who  is  significandy  called  Mister,  and 
wrecks  the  machinery.  But,  he  reflects 
later,  I  have  done  litde  to  put  an  end  to 
this  slavery.  Another  master,  perhaps  a 
harder  one,  will  come,  the  mill  will  be 
repaired,  and  conditions  will  be  even 
worse  for  my  comrades,  while  I  shall  be 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  In  another  tale, 
a  young  lad,  of  peasant  birth,  but  intelli¬ 
gent,  lands  a  minor  polidcal  job  and 
promises  to  aid  his  father  and  all  the 
p(X)r  if  he  rises  to  leadership  in  polidcs. 
He  does  become  powerful,  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  forget  his  reladves  and  his  peas¬ 
ant  friends.  The  stories  are  well  told, 
although  at  times  with  a  cruel  realism 
which  makes  the  reader  shudder.  But 
the  unspeakable  atrcxrities  of  the  present 
war  do  not  augur  for  gendeness  in  our 
coming  literature. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  El  SO  de  fe- 
brero  (Vida  de  un  hombre  interino). 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1943.  333 
pages.  $2. — The  Schicl^salsdrama  of 
Teofilo  Sampedro’s  life  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  cxxupics  the  greater  part 
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of  this  most  recent  novel  by  Professor 
Laguerre.  As  a  student’s  biography,  the 
work  is  considerably  inferior  to  Loo^ 
Homeward,  Angel,  and  as  a  portrayal  of 
life  and  manners  in  Rio  Piedras  it  cannot 
measure  up  to  Judge  Emilio  S.  Belaval’s 
Los  cuentos  de  la  V niversidad.  However, 
the  first  of  the  five  episodes,  the  tale  of 
the  little  hunchback  Tedfilo’s  childhood 
spent  in  the  slums  of  Puerta  de  Tierra 
and  in  the  orphan  asylum,  is  an  impor- 
tant  social  document.  This  vivid  portray¬ 
al  of  the  young  hoodlums  who  crawl 
up  from  the  slums  of  the  mangrove 
swamps  to  prowl  the  streets  of  San  Juan 
and  the  Army  camps  is  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  Puerto  Rico  than  is  revealed 
in  any  dossier  of  the  Insular  Police. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Marcelo  Menaschd.  Historia  de  gatos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Trompo.  1945.  93 
pages. — Six  stories  and  the  reprint  of  a 
critical  article.  Menasch^  is  reckoned  a 
humorist,  but  here  the  irony  is  more  in 
evidence.  The  title  story  tells  of  the 
tragedy  of  a  mother  cat  and  her  kittens, 
starved  because  of  man’s  quarrel.  An¬ 
other  tells  of  a  selfish  son  who  traded  on 
the  impression  that  he  was  sickly.  An¬ 
other  is  the  ironic  and  sorry  yarn  of  a 
self-styled  genius.  The  characters  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  sort  one  would  choose  for 
friends,  but  the  ability  of  their  creator 
to  see  and  report  is  unquestioned. — W. 
-K.l 

*  Laura  Monvel.  Fantasia  in  allegro 

vivace.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Escuela 
Nacional  de  Artes  Grdficas.  1944.  219 
pages. — The  title  is  a  warning  of  what 
to  expect  in  this  volume.  The  opening 
pages  seek  to  arouse  the  readers’  interest 
and  sympathy  for  Finacita  who  falls  out 
of  a  rosebud,  and  such  other  characters 
as  Gran  Ojo  Duende,  Rizo-Riza  and 
Don  Nip.  One  reads  on,  trying  to  find 
some  earthy  quality  or  even  some  sym¬ 
bolism  to  transfer  it  to  an  adult  sphere. 


Perhaps  it  is  for  children,  though  there 
is  no  indication. 

Annoying,  too,  is  the  way  the  pages 
are  broken  up  by  lines  or  short  para¬ 
graphs  separated  by  triple  asterisks. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  author,  but 
probably  this  is  a  first  novel. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Jos^  Rom^n  Orozco.  Cosmapa. 

Managua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Hori- 
zontes.  1944.  276  pages.  $10.  m-n. — In 
this  description  of  life  on  a  sugar-cane 
and  banana  plantation  in  Nicaragua  we 
have  snatches  of  native  conversation  and 
songs,  some  of  which  have  the  charm 
of  the  genuinely  popular:  “Two  pigeons 
snowy-white  On  a  bush  of  rosemary: 
Says  one  to  the  other:  Than  first  love 
No  better  love  you’ll  see.”  An  elaborate 
account  of  the  colors  of  the  banana  shows 
that  the  author  has  appreciated  the 
rarely  realized  fact  that  there  is  no  green 
to  be  found  anywhere  so  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  banana  at  a  certain  stage  of 
its  ripening.  But  we  are  suddenly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  family  tree  of  Nicolis.  His 
remote  ancestor  was  “Sir  Davis,’’  a  fa¬ 
mous  slave-trader,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  of  the  Admirality,  Marquess  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  lover  of  the  Queen,  presum¬ 
ably  Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  there  are 
the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Long:  in  about 
thirty  years  there  will  be  no  more  money, 
no  hunger,  no  work,  no  nations,  and 
no  war.  There  will  be  no  motive  for  dis¬ 
cord,  since  everything  will  belong  to 
everyone.  There  is  an  earlier  forecast  (in 
1939)  that  the  war  will  be  a  lightning 
war  of  six  months  ending  in  the  crush¬ 
ing  victory  of  Germany.  But,  although 
the  prospect  of  no  work  and  no  hunger 
is  enticing,  the  chief  interest  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  medley  lies  in  the  language  and  toil 
of  the  humbler  folk  on  the  plantation. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  Alba  Sandoiz.  La  selva  encantada. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1945.  523  pages. — 
The  intimate  confession  of  a  restless, 
sensitive  woman,  Cecilia  Santurce,  who 
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wanders  to  Paris  and  back  again  to  her 
native  San  Luis  Potosi  in  search  of  a  new 
meaning  for  her  life  after  an  unhappy 
marriage.  At  home  again,  she  has  two 
profoundly  moving  experiences:  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  father’s  manuscript  of  his 
reminiscences  of  a  childhood  wrapped  in 
mysticism,  and  her  long  visit  to  the  ranch 
of  her  married  sister,  who  dies  in  child¬ 
birth.  The  sketches  and  interpretations 
of  Mexican  life  and  character  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  reveal  Alba  Sandoiz’  greatest 
strength  as  a  novelist.  Still  lost  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  forest  of  her  own  complexes, 
Cecilia  returns  to  the  complications  of 
urban  life,  but  she  finds  no  surcease  un¬ 
til  death  comes  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
speeding  car  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma. 
(Cilia’s  self-pity  (and  self-torture)  oc¬ 
casionally  becomes  somewhat  tiresome, 
but  her  frank  expositions  of  her  inner¬ 
most  feelings  show  a  refreshing  honesty. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

*  Dinka  de  Villarroel.  Norte  adentro, 
en  tierra  de  Cunzas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Orbe.  1945.  237  pages.  $25.  m-n. 
— A  costumbrista  novel  which  is  more 
costumbrista  than  novel  is  the  first  prose 
attempt  of  a  Chilean  woman  already 
recognized  as  poet  and  dramatist.  Norte 
adentro  is  set  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  northern  Chile,  among  the  survivors 
of  the  pre-Conquest  Cunza  Indians.  A 
posL^ript  to  the  volume  acknowledges 
help  from  many  Atacama  inhabitants, 
and  footnotes  throughout  the  novel  ex¬ 
plain  and  enlarge  on  details  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  story. 

The  least  important  part  of  the  book 
is  the  plot  as  it  follows  the  amorous 
careers  of  the  village  school  teacher,  the 
rich  mine  owner,  and  the  usurer  of  the 
imaginary  town  of  Setcr.  Wives  and 
daughters  seem  to  have  only  the  sketchi¬ 
est  ideas  of  fidelity  and  morality,  but  in 
describing  their  daily  life — in  which 
Senora  Villarroel  says  she  synthesizes 
the  customs  of  a  number  of  primitive 
Indian  communities — the  author  sup¬ 


plies  valuable  folklore  material  about  a 
part  of  Chile  litde  known  even  to  the 
Chileans  themselves. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Arturo  Baeza  Goni.  La  glomeru- 
lonefritis  en  la  infancia.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  316  pages. — This 
type  of  kidney  inflammation  is  frequent 
among  children  everywhere,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  serious  problem  in  Chile,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  poorer  classes,  who 
are  undernourished  and  live  unhygien- 
ically.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is 
caused  by  infection,  but  although  the 
kidneys  have  been  the  object  of  intensive 
study  since  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr. 
Richard  Bright  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  various  forms  of  nephritis 
still  bafHe  medical  science.  Dr.  Baeza 
Com,  a  nephrologist  of  deserved  emi¬ 
nence,  records  in  this  painstaking  work 
his  experience  with  890  cases  of  glo¬ 
merulonephritis  in  children  between  3 
and  12,  who  have  been  treated  in  three 
Santiago  hospitals  during  a  period  of  10 
years.  His  conclusions  are  too  cautious 
and  complicated  to  be  recorded  here,  but 
they  are  construaive  and  more  or  less 
encouraging,  and  the  book  is  a  model  of 
thoroughness  and  system. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ezequiel  Ordonez.  El  volcdn  de 
Partcutin.  Mexico.  Comisidn  Impul- 
sora  y  Coordinadora  de  la  Investigaci6n 
Cientifica.  1945.  183  pages. — On  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1943,  slight  but  repeated  earth¬ 
quakes  were  reported  in  the  state  of 
Michoaedn.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  the  owner  of  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  felt  strong  quakes  and  later  ob¬ 
served  smoke,  later  accompanied  by 
flames  arising  from  a  depression  on  his 
lands.  This  phenomenon  was  continued 
until  there  was  formed,  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  observers,  a  volcanic  cone 
emitting  smoke,  cinders  and  lava.  Thus 
was  born  Paricutin,  now  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  author  of  the 
present  text  is  a  geologist  who  was  sent 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  observe 
the  volcano,  and  who  camped  for  months 
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as  near  the  crater  as  safety  would  per¬ 
mit.  His  narrative  covers  nearly  two 
years.  It  deals  with  various  phases  of  the 
eruptions,  and  is  illustrated  by  many 
views.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the 
lava  became  very  destructive,  invading 
the  nearby  towns  and  doing  great  dam¬ 
age  to  property.  Since  about  the  middle 
of  1944  the  National  Research  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  government,  has 
been  working,  in  co-operation  with  the 
author  and  his  associates,  at  a  detailed 
scientific  study  of  this  strange  phenome¬ 
non. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

**  Gustavo  Pittaluga.  Diagndstico  y 
tratamiento  de  las  hemodistrofias. 
La  Habana.  Cultura.  1945.  452  pages. — 
The  eminent  Italian  parasitologist  Gus¬ 
tavo  Pittaluga  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Madrid  in  1911  and  re¬ 
mained  with  that  institution  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  He  was  not  merely  a 
physician  and  biologist  but  an  active  so¬ 
cial  and  political  leader,  and  that  is  pre¬ 
sumably  why  we  find  him  out  of  Spain 
after  1936  and  in  Havana  since  1942. 
His  new  volume  on  blood  diseases  is  the 
culmination  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
mentation  begun  in  1915,  studies  which 
have  convinced  him  that  not  enough  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  degree  to 
which  functional  alterations  in  one  part 
of  the  body  inevitably  influence  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  such  altera¬ 
tions  are  largely  traceable  to  congenital 
and  hereditary  influences,  so  that  a  study 
of  one  individual  may  throw  light  on 
conditions  in  the  body  of  a  parent,  a 
child,  a  brother  or  a  sister.  This  book, 
however,  does  not  ride  hobbies  but  con¬ 
stitutes  a  very  painstaking  and  complete 
manual  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
haemodystrophic  conditions,  with  im¬ 
posing  bibliographies,  a  careful  index 
and  many  illustrations. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Francisco  A.  Risquez.  Manual  de  la 
enfermera.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 


Zag.  1943  edition.  381  pages. — ^The  late 
Dr.  Francisco  Antonio  Risquez  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Latin  American 
surgeons.  Born  on  the  Island  of  Marga¬ 
rita  in  1856,  he  secured  his  medical  de¬ 
gree  at  the  age  of  20  and  throughout  his 
long  life  was  incredibly  active  not  only 
as  practitioner,  but  as  educator  and 
organizer.  He  founded  the  Caracas 
School  for  Nurses  in  1914,  and  the  first 
edition  of  his  Nurse’s  Manual  appeared 
ten  years  later.  It  has  gone  through  sev¬ 
eral  editions.  Its  Foreword  is  a  rapid 
History  of  Nursing,  opening  with  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  Florence  Nightingale.  It 
proceeds  then  to  a  summary  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body.  Its  succeeding  chapters  add 
up  to  one  of  the  completest  manuals  of 
the  subject  ever  put  together.  The  book 
is  written  in  simple,  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  the  amateur  nurse  or  the 
mother  of  a  family  can  follow  it  with¬ 
out  difficulty. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Lizaro  Flury.  Tradiciones,  leyendas 
y  vida  de  los  indios  del  Norte, 
Buenos  Aires.  Ciorda  &  Rodriguez. 
1945.  144  pages. — The  honest,  indefat¬ 
igable  and  talented  folklorist  Lizaro 
Flury  has  built  this  great  little  book  on 
the  material  which  he  has  collected  in 
his  studious  pilgrimages  about  the  im¬ 
mense  selvas  of  the  Chaco.  Of  the  north¬ 
ern  Indians  whom  he  has  studied,  he 
deals  mainly  with  the  Mocobis  and  the 
Tobas.  A  valuable  appendix  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Spanish-Mocobi  and  Spanish- 
Toba  vocabulary,  the  completest  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  legends  which  he  has  accu¬ 
mulated  show  imagination  and  emotion¬ 
al  sensitiveness  and  are  rich  in  symbols. 
There  is  information  about  many  phases 
of  the  life  of  the  Indians,  including  the 
religion  of  the  Tobas;  their  popular 
sport,  “tol”;  the  beliefs  of  the  Mocobis, 
their  pottery,  the  superstitions  of  the 
Matacos,  declarations  of  love  among  the 
Chiriguancs,  and  other  matters  just  as 
interesting.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
rare  plants  of  the  Chaco  and  Formosa. 
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Not  only  is  this  a  readable  and  highly 
instructive  book  which  should  find  a 
place  in  all  collections  of  books  on  the 
aborigenes,  but  it  is  notable  for  its  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  natives 
and  its  message  of  fraternal  solidarity 
with  these  neglected  brethren  of  ours. — 
Like  all  the  books  of  the  “Colleccion 
Ceibo,”  the  volume  is  notable  for  its  neat¬ 
ness  and  attractiveness. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Octavio  Quinones  Pardo.  Refranero 
de  Boyacd.  Tunja,  Colombia.  Im- 
prenta  Departamental.  1944.  157  pages. 
— The  author,  well-known  for  his  re¬ 
search  in  the  fields  of  the  folklore  of  his 
home  province,  publishes  here  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  native  Indian  paraphrases  of 
about  107  Spanish  proverbs.  Tlie  Spanish 
proverbs  furnish  the  titles  for  short 
poems  which  elaborate  their  ideas.  The 
author  introduces  the  more  important 
ones  with  special  commentaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  Spanish  thought  and  Indian 
poetry.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  emotion¬ 
al  sentimentalism  so  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  folkloristic  poetry.  The  con¬ 
ciseness  of  expression  is  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  picturesque  eloquence  of 
North-American  Indian  poetry.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  investigate  whether  this 
difference  is  an  innate  characteristic  of 
the  Colombian  Indian  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nization.  The  announced  work  of  the 
author  treating  the  folklore  of  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Indians  might  possibly  furnish 
an  explanation. — H.  C.  Lade  wig.  Alder- 
son-Broaddus  College,  Philippi,  West 
Virginia. 

^  Teodoro  Becu.  La  bibliografia  en  la 
Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires. 
Comitc  Argentino  de  Bibliotecarios  y  de 
Instituciones  Cientificas  y  T6cnicas. 
1945.  34  pages. — ^The  unhappy  state  of 
bibliographical  reference  works  in  Latin 
America  calls  for  more  studies  of  this 
sort  to  awaken  the  appropriate  authori¬ 


ties  to  the  urgent  need  for  cataloguing 
the  monuments  of  their  national  culture. 
Becu,  a  leading  Argentine  bibliographer 
and  bibliophile,  surveys  the  present  status 
of  Argentine  bibliography  and  lets  the 
record  speak  for  itself.  There  has  been 
no  systematic  or  sustained  effort  to  cata¬ 
logue  book  production  in  Argentina, 
even  of  official  documents,  and  some  of 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  has  been 
done  in  North  America.  This  brochure 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy 
in  Buenos  Aires,  but  its  broad  conclu¬ 
sions  will  be  sustained  by  anyone  who 
has  attempted  any  bibliographical  re¬ 
search  involving  the  use  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  publications. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

*  Enrique  DIez-Canedo.  Epigramas 
americanos.  Mexico.  Joaquin  Mortiz. 

1945.  79  pages. — This  edition  of  Diez- 
Canedo’s  globe-girdling  epigrams  is  as 
interesting  to  the  critic  as  to  the  collec¬ 
tor.  The  original  edition,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Madrid  in  1928,  is  reprint^ 
with  additions  based  on  travel  in  the 
Orient  and  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mexico  City.  The  old  meaningful  brevity 
reappears  in  the  new  epigrams,  some 
tempered  by  the  artist’s  admiration  for 
oriental  exoticism  and  others  reflecting 
the  sober  contemplation  of  familiar  land¬ 
scapes  in  Mexico. 

From  the  collector’s  standpoint  this 
elegant  edition  (issued  in  the  rather  in¬ 
flated  figure  of  1856  numbered  copies) 
is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  author.  The 
illustrations  by  Ricardo  Martinez  de 
Hoyos  reproduce  both  exotic  and  fa¬ 
miliar  climes  in  a  manner  which  is  high¬ 
ly  appropriate  for  the  text.  The  splendid 
typography  of  the  Grifica  Panamericana 
is  characteristic  of  the  good  work  com¬ 
ing  out  of  several  Mexico  City  printing 
shops  at  present. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

*  Bernardo  J.  Gastelum.  En  la  red  in¬ 
visible.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 

1945.  247  pages. — ^The  human  creature, 
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believes  the  author,  will  do  anything  to 
keep  from  looking  a  reality  in  the  face. 
Every  social  convention  is  the  lie  used  to 
cover  its  corresponding  truth;  and  Gas- 
telum  seems  to  have  a  mental  picture  of 
poor  Man  becoming  daily  more  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  net  of  these  conventions, 
until — perhaps — death  may  free  him  by 
relieving  him  of  the  memory  of  his  chi¬ 
canery.  This  picture  he  manfully  at¬ 
tempts  to  paint  for  the  reader,  but  he 
works  too  long  and  carefully,  so  that  the 
form  which  he  no  doubt  secs  clearly  in 
his  own  mind  is  obscured  by  a  mass  of 
faulty  brushwork,  and  is  visible  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  kindly  provided  pre¬ 
liminary  sketch. — Olive  Hawes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Augusto  Ghio  D.  Ingles  bdsico. 

Buenos  Aires.  Acme.  1945.  277 
pages. — This  reviewer  is  an  outright  op¬ 
ponent  of  Basic  English  (sec  Boo\s 
Abroad,  Spring,  1944)  but  only  as  an 
international  language,  not  as  a  basis  or 
a  first  step  toward  learning  English.  The 
more  people  there  arc  who  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  or  learn 
Basic  English  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  better  for  the  world;  but  to 
preach  that  Basic  English  is  a  final  step, 
that  one  “will  never  need  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  study  of  its  simple  basic 
vocabulary”  is  near  blasphemy.  The  only 
way  a  treatise  like  Senor  Ghio’s  can  do 
no  harm  is  to  have  it  used  as  an  initial 
stage  toward  the  learning  of  the  English 
language  itself,  under  the  excellent  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  teaching  of  any  discipline 
of  a  language  must  begin  with  intensive 
oral  training  on  a  limited  vocabulary. 
Ogden’s  vocabulary  would  be  a  fine  one 
on  which  to  acquire  the  basic  linguistic 
habits  of  English,  if  only  they  were 
taught  by  modern  scientific  methods 
such  as  the  ones  Professors  Pike  and 
Fries  have  developed  for  Latin-Amcri- 
can  students  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
Senor  Ghio’s  book. — Otherwise  it  makes 
a  good  impression.  The  print  is  clear. 


The  presentation  is  concise.  In  ten  easy 
lessons— easy  is  the  most  frequent  word 
in  the  book — as  if  the  patient  could  not 
tell  better  than  the  dentist  when  it  hurts 
— it  lists  Ogden’s  850  words  with  ex¬ 
amples,  shows  how  hundreds  more  can 
be  derived  from  them,  and  gives  a  sketch 
of  basic  grammar.  A  worthy  attempt  to 
transcribe  the  English  pronunciation 
with  the  Spanish  value  of  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet  is  made.  Naturally  it  can  only 
be  approximate.  It  also  contains  a  few 
actual  errors,  mainly  in  the  plurals  of 
nouns  where  an  s  is  generally  noted  in¬ 
stead  of  a  a  sound. — Pierre  Delattre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Francisco  Madrid.  Cine  de  hoy  y  de 
manana.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn. 
1945.  217  pages.  $6.  m-n. — ^This  study 
is  based  on  long  experience  as  a  movie 
critic  and  cinematic  reporter  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Argentina.  He  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  systematic  historical 
analysis,  but  he  selects  for  discussion 
those  aspects  of  the  movies  of  the  past 
which  have  played  an  integral  part  in 
the  development  of  the  cinema  as  an 
art.  He  searches  for  basic  elements  of 
the  cinema  as  reflected  in  the  conflict 
between  realism  and  cinematic  make- 
believe,  growth  of  Hollywood  hagiogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  inroads  of  nationalism. 

Madrid  feels  that  the  movies  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  show  a  develop¬ 
ment  almost  unprecedented  in  dramatic 
history;  but  for  the  present  he  finds  only 
the  confusion  of  a  world  at  war  both 
spiritually  and  materially.  Nevertheless, 
he  foresees  boundless  scientific,  creative, 
artistic,  and  political  utopias  in  the  brave 
new  postwar  world  of  the  cinema.  He 
ranks  the  cinema  as  an  art  whose  role 
is  no  less  important  than  that  of  the 
stage.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  panem  et  circenses  of  the  past 
may  be  the  pan  y  cine  of  tomorrow.  As 
an  art,  he  believes  that  the  movies  have 
a  somewhat  longer  road  to  travel  than 
that  envisioned  by  most  cinematic  op- 
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timists. — Laturence  S.  Thompson.  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

*  V.  M.  Pircz  Pcrozo.  Nuevas  fabu- 
lillas.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo 
Kraft.  1944.  233  pages.  Illustrations  by 
Carlos  Rodriguez. — V.  M.  P^rez  Perozo, 
Venezuelan  poet,  educator  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  has  what  it  takes.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  tiff  between  him  and  an  Ecuadorean 
critic  who  disliked  him.  The  critic  had 
declared  that  his  poetry  was  worthless. 
Sr.  P^rez  Perozo  published  a  new  group 
of  them  behind  a  nom  de  plume  and 
contrived  to  get  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  critic,  who  lauded  them  to  the  skies. 
— There  is  malice  and  music  in  these 
animal  apologues,  which  in  form  and 
technique  are  traditional,  but  which  arc 
none  the  less  P^rez  Perozo’s  own,  al¬ 
ways.  Los  dos  canarios  y  el  goto,  El 
cazador  y  la  pantera.  La  piedra  y  la  gota 
de  agua,  and  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  hundred  or  more,  arc  litdc  jewels  of 
sly  sarcasm,  of  shrewdness,  and  often  of 
moral  elevation.  The  pictures  by  Carlos 
Rodriguez  are  as  lovable  as  the  text,  and 
the  make-up  of  the  book  is  entirely 
worthy  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
Latin  American  publishers. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Antonia  S4cz.  Las  artes  del  lenguaje 
en  la  escuela  elemental.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico,  imprenta  Venezuela.  1944. 
288  pages. — Those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  modern  trend  of  education  toward 
the  maximum  of  freedom  for  the  child 
in  his  study  and  his  work,  and  in  the 
development  of  his  spirit  of  recreation 
and  social  co-operation,  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  appearance  of  a  book  as  well 
planned  and  executed  as  this  handsome 
volume  which  comes  to  us  from  Borin- 
quen.  This  first  olumc  deals  with  the 
various  forms  ^f  infantile  expression, 
conversation,  story-telling,  literary  cre¬ 
ation.  The  author  plans  a  second  volume 
which  will  concern  itself  with  reading. 
Volume  One  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
teachers  who,  as  Antonia  Sdez  wisely 
expresses  it,  “arc  anxious  to  make  learn¬ 


ing  a  mental  activity,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  develop  their  language  within 
the  natural  medium  of  their  life.”  Al¬ 
though  this  book  is  the  product  of  long 
and  patient  study,  it  is  not  clogged  with 
heavy  erudition.  Agile  and  well  ordered, 
it  is  like  a  learned  but  fascinating  con¬ 
versation,  both  solid  and  delicate.  The 
author  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
plex  and  delicate  problem  of  story  telling. 
In  the  matter  of  fairy  talcs,  she  urges 
the  avoidance,  in  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  of  stories  in  which  there  arc 
dragons,  witches,  ogres,  cruel  step-moth¬ 
ers,  men  who  transform  themselves  into 
animals,  painful  tragedies,  cruel  impris¬ 
onments.  She  also  warns  against  the 
danger,  in  these  early  classes,  of  long 
stories  which  may  fatigue  the  child. — 
The  book  contains  poems  and  musical 
compositions  created  by  the  children 
themselves,  and  various  colored  sketches 
in  which  the  Puerto  Rican  youngsters 
fill  us  with  pure  joy  by  their  true  and 
graceful  artistry.  There  is  a  long  and  cx- 
ccllcndy  arranged  bibliography.  The 
book  has  been  very  carefully  edited. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Ulrich  Schmidl.  Viaje  al  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Edited  by  Luis  M.  Baudiz- 
zone.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcc^.  1942. 
109  pages.  $2.50.  m-n. — The  Argen¬ 
tines  and  the  Germans  have  never 
overlooked  the  importance  of  Ulrich 
Schmidl’s  treatise  on  his  twenty  year 
trip  (1534-1554)  to  the  Indies  south  of 
the  ^uator,  but  up  to  the  present  there 
has  bwn  no  generally  accessible,  inex¬ 
pensive  edition  of  the  work.  The  present 
volume  in  the  Colcccidn  Buen  Aire  fills 
this  need.  There  arc  no  bibliographical 
notes,  and  Luis  Baudizzone’s  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  is  brief  but  adequate.  The 
translation  reads  smoothly,  and  the  ty¬ 
pography  and  physical  makeup  of  the 
volume  are  above  the  average  for  Latin 
American  books.  Woodcut  engravings 
taken  from  Hulsius’  Latin  translation  of 
Schmidl  arc  used  as  illustrations. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  "'Head-Liners’') 


K.  J.  BcncS.  Cervend  Peiet.  Praha. 

Melantrich.  Fourth  edition,  1946. 
510  pages.  110  K2. — The  enormous  pop¬ 
ularity  of  this  big  book  in  Cechoslovakia 
was  not  undeserved.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  Nazi  occupation,  it 
carefully  avoided  anything  which  might 
antagonize  the  temporary  masters  of  the 
country,  and  is  written  on  a  subject  to 
which  even  the  Nazis  could  not  object, 
namely  the  adventures  of  a  Czech  violin¬ 
ist  who  aspires  to  success  and  attains  it 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  This  version  of 
the  Cinderella  story  has  been  skilfully 
done  and  in  a  very  unusual  setting.  It  is 
a  setting  which  might  even  interest 
Hollywood. — J.  S.  Roucek-  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  H.  A.  Schimmerling,  Compiler  and 

Arranger.  Memories  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  New  York.  Edward  B.  Marks.  22 
songs.  $1. — The  Edward  B.  Marks  Mu¬ 
sic  Corporation  is  putting  out  various  in¬ 
teresting  albums  of  foreign  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  To  most  of  us 
who  arc  not  professional  musicians  it  is 
the  folk  songs  that  have  the  strongest 
appeal.  The  recent  Marks  list  has  songs 
from  many  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  from  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Schimmcrling’s 
Czechoslovak  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  His  volume  supplies  the 
words  and  music  of  tuneful  songs  in  all 
moods  (the  Czech  songs  usually  gay  and 
the  Slovak  songs  in  a  melancholy  minor) 
in  special  arrangements  by  Mr.  Schim- 
merling  and  supplying,  besides  the  orig¬ 
inal  words,  sensitive  English  translations 
by  Olga  Paul.  The  compiler’s  Foreword 
very  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Czechoslovak  National  An¬ 
them,  which  opens  the  volume,  has  not 
a  word  about  kings  or  martial  heroes. 


about  violence  or  vengeance,  but  dwells 
on  the  beauties  of  the  homeland  and  her 
children’s  pride  in  her. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Josef  Sudek  &  Rudolf  Rou5ck. 

Praisky  Hrad.  Praha.  SHnx  Bohu- 
mil  Janda.  1945.  220  Ki.—Vi.  J.  Bene? 
and  others.  Za  Svobodu.  Praha.  Nova 
Svoboda.  1945.  137  pages.  20  Ki. — 
Helena  Koicluhovi.  Prvni  Kroky. 
Praha.  Atlas.  75  pages.  15  K2. — ^Eduard 
Taborsk^.  O  Novou  Demokracii.  Praha. 
Fr.  Borovy.  1945.  106  pages.  30  K2. — 
Eduard  BcncS.  Svitovd  Krise.  Praha.  V. 
Linhart.  1946.  41  pages.  15  K2. — Jan 
Slavik.  Vznik  iesk^ho  ndroda.  Praha. 
Pokrok.  1946. 143  pages.  75  Kif. — Ewald 
Osers  and  J.  K.  Montgomery.  Modern 
Czech  Poetry.  London.  George  Allen  6c 
Unwin.  1945.  72  pages.  5  s. — FrantiSck 
Hrubin.  Mdvnutl  k^idel.  Praha.  Fr. 
Borovy.  1946.  56  pages.  35  K2. — Zdni^k 
Nimc^ck.  New  York  —  Zamlzeno. 
Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda.  1945.  102 
Kil. — Since  this  is  the  first  shipment  of 
books  from  Czechoslovakia  that  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  been  able  to  examine  since 
the  Nazi  occupation,  he  was  interested 
in  their  external  appearance.  It  seems 
that  the  Czechoslovak  publishers  have 
not  “suffered”  as  we  have.  They  use  an 
excellent  quality  of  paper  and  their  mar¬ 
gins  are  generous.  How  they  can  do  it 
is  a  question  that  will  presumably  be 
answered  in  time. 

The  most  pretentious  of  these  books 
is  the  one  on  the  Prague  Casde 
“Hrad2any,”  the  home  of  Bohemia’s 
kings  and  Czechoslovakia’s  presidents. 
A  concise  historical  introduction  of  24 
pages  is  followed  by  a  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs,  making  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  should  grace  the  libraries  of 
all  loyal  Czechoslovak  immigrants. — 
BeneS’  group  prepared  during  the  Nazi 
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occupation  a  manifesto  dealing  with  the 
steps  to  be  taken  by  Czechoslovakia 
after  her  liberation.  The  document  is  of 
course  out  of  date,  but  its  historical  value 
is  considerable,  since  it  shows  how  the 
Czechoslovak  Underground  was  able  to 
work  out  its  problems  and  its  plans  for 
the  future  even  during  the  darkest  days 
of  oppression. — KoXeluhov^  is  concerned 
solely  with  Czechoslovakia’s  current 
problems.  The  book  rambles  mildly  all 
over  its  territory,  advising  in  general 
moderation  and  caution,  virtues  which, 
in  fact,  have  characterized  all  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  modern  history. — T^borsky 
covers  a  similar  field,  but  is  more  direct 
and  hard-hitting.  He  obviously  repre¬ 
sents  the  ideological  convictions  of  the 
present  ruling  element  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  outlines  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  political,  bureaucratic  and  social 
structure  of  the  country — changes  which 
arc  being  introduced  by  President  BcncS, 
whose  address  when  he  was  granted  the 
LL.D.  degree  by  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
Charles  University  is  also  in  this  pack¬ 
age.  BcncS  analyzes  the  need  of  trans¬ 
forming  his  country  to  meet  the  change 
from  pre-war  to  post-war  conditions 
within  the  frame  of  legalism — and  does 
his  usual  skilful  job  of  reasoning. — 
Slavik’s  book,  however,  is  the  best  of  all, 
with  its  brilliant  analysis  of  the  roots 
of  Czechoslovak  nationalism,  as  found 
in  the  tribal  social  life  of  the  people.  His 
is  a  unique  volume,  since  most  sociolo¬ 
gists  seem  satisfied  to  confine  their  study 
of  nationalism  to  modern  times.  But 
Slavik  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for 
his  thesis,  and  has  produced  the  best 
single  volume  now  available  on  the  so-' 
cial  life  of  the  Slavic  tribes  before  the 
opening  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professional  translators  of  poetry  have 
rarely  been  successful  in  retaining  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  Osers  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  have  done  better  than  most. 
Petr  Bezruk,  one  of  the  most  moving  of 
the  Czech  poets,  reads  in  their  transla¬ 
tion  just  as  well  as  in  his  own  language. 
Most  of  the  more  important  modern 


Czech  poets  arc  represented  here.  This 
is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
— Hrubin  is  a  young  Czech  poet  who 
is  hard  to  evaluate  since  he  represents  a 
very  new  movement  which  must  be 
tried  by  time. — Nimeifek’s  novel  deals 
with  the  tribulations  of  the  Czech  immi¬ 
grants  in  New  York.  Done  with  a  sure 
hand  and  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions,  this  book  mir¬ 
rors  bitterly  the  few  joys  and  many  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  marginal  clement  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  review  these 
publications  as  the  first  proof  that  the 
damage  which  the  Nazis  caused  to 
Czechoslovakia’s  culture  was  not  so  deep 
or  far-reaching  as  we  had  expected. — 
Joseph  S.  Roude\.  Hofstra  College. 

^  De  Nederlandsche  Geest:  C.  H.  Ed- 
elman  (Bodemgesteldheid).  N.  B. 
Tcnhacff  ( Geschiedenis).  J.  Kindeboom 
(Godsdienst).  J.  D.  Bicrens  de  Haan 
( Letter t{unde).  Jan  de  Meyer  (Bouw- 
\unst).  G.  Knuttcl  Wzn.  (Beeldende 
l^unsten).  Naardcn.  Uitgcvcrij  “In  den 
toren.”  1942.  225  pages.  Illustrated.  4.90 
fl. — ^This  book  consists  of  three  radio 
lectures  supplemented  by  three  essays  on 
the  Dutch  national  spirit  as  molded  by 
geographical,  ethnological  and  histori¬ 
cal  factors  and  as  expressed  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history,  arts  and  religion.  It  is 
remarkable  how  well  the  specialists  who 
have  contributed  the  separate  papers 
have  agreed  and  harmonized,  in  spite 
of  their  variety  of  approach,  treatment 
and  style.  The  enthusiasm  which  they 
share  is  another  evidence  of  a  reviving 
spirit  of  nationalism  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  contributions  arc  in  general  rather 
sketchy,  but  they  arc  always  interesting 
and  they  are  never  superficial.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  factual  information  here 
which  will  make  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  people  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  there  is  illuminating  psycho¬ 
logical  interpretation.  Holland’s  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting  and  religion,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  arc  presented  intelligently  and 
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rcvealingly.  From  this  work  the  Dutch 
emerge  as  strongly  individualistic  and 
realistic,  although  their  realism  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  deeply  felt  rational  religion 
and  ethic  and  their  individualism  is  held 
in  check  by  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
social  responsibility  and  justice. — T.  IV. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Boud  van  Doom  (Haftling  4236). 

Vught!  Laren,  Holland.  A.  G. 
Schoonderbeck.  1945.  2.90  fl. — This 
book  purports  to  be  the  story  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thirteen-month  stay  in  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  of  Vught  in  Holland. 
As  a  description  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
gradual  blunting  of  ail  feeling  and  re¬ 
action  under  the  necessity  of  restraining 
feeling  and  reaction,  the  book  succeeds 
very  well.  The  writer,  although  de¬ 
scribed  on  his  last  page  by  his  daughter 
as  a  “bald  man,”  has  not  yet  learned 
not  to  interlard  his  story  with  preaching 
and  the  evocation  of  pat  Utopias.  These 
spoil  an  otherwise  restrained  story. — 
Peter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  T.  van  Heule.  Nederland  en  het 
werelddrama.  Oorlogsdagboek  1939- 

45.  Meppcl,  Holland.  J.  A.  Boom  & 
zoc  .  1945.  334  pages. — This  book  has 
a  somewhat  misleading  title.  It  is  not 
a  personal  diary  of  the  war  years  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  a  chronology  of  the 
war  from  September  3,  1939  to  May  9, 
1945,  based  on  approved  and  under¬ 
ground  Dutch  newspapers  and  on  radio 
pickups,  supplemented  with  personal 
observations.  As  a  reminder  of  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  period,  it  doubtless 
has  some  value.  The  chronology  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  which  records 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  war.  The 
compiler’s  personal  diary  would  no 
doubt  have  been  much  more  interesting. 
— T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

*  Jacob  van  Lennep.  Nederland  in 
den  goeden  ouden  tijd,  zijnde  het 

dagboe\  van  hunne  rets  te  voet,  per 


trehschuit  en  per  diligence  van  Jacob 
van  Lennep  en  zijn  vriend  Dirl(  van 
Hogendorp  door  de  Noord-Neder- 
landsche  provintien  in  den  jare  1823. 
Volgens  het  nagelaten  manuscript  van 
Mr.  Jacob  van  Lennep  verzorgd  door  M. 
Elisabeth  Kluit.  Utrecht.  W.  de  Haan. 
1942.  247  pages.  Illustrated. — A  delight¬ 
ful  travelogue,  set  down  in  1823,  with 
freshness  of  observation,  wit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  by  a  romantic  youngster  of  twen¬ 
ty-one.  The  author  and  his  close  friend, 
Dirk  van  Hogendorp,  son  of  the  states¬ 
man  Gijsbert  Karel  van  Hogendorp, 
visited  for  the  most  part  the  less  well 
known  parts  of  the  country.  Van  Lennep 
was  a  pupil  and  ardent  admirer  of  the 
poet  Bilderdijk  and  therefore  had  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  ideas  which 
were  developing  in  his  country.  He  did 
not  fail  to  note  them  and  point  out  what 
he  considered  their  nefarious  effects. 
The  two  young  men,  apparently  well 
supplied  with  money  and  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction,  made  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  contacts.  They  saw  the  penal  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  agricultural  and  other 
labor  colonies  which  were  scattered  over 
the  country  to  check  the  rising  tide  of 
unemployment  and  thievery,  and  van 
Lennep  points  out  the  shameful  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  them.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  notes  are  written  in  a 
lighter  vein.  They  abound  in  admiring 
descriptions  of  rural  and  urban  beauty, 
and  in  humorous  anecdote.  The  book  is 
printed  in  the  quaint  old  style  of  the 
time,  and  the  illustrations,  many  of 
them  reproduced  from  old  prints,  add 
much  to  the  work’s  attractiveness. — 
T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

*  J.  F.  Engers.  Indie  in  de  branding; 

de  geallieerde  wereld  over  de  toe- 
l(omst  van  Nederlandsch  Indie  van 
Pearl  Harbor  tot  Hollandia.  Met  een 
voorwoord  van  Dr.  F.  H.  Visman.  New 
York.  Querido.  1945.  136  pages.  $1.75. 
— A  useful,  clear  and  impartial  analysis 
of  American  and  Allied  opinion  on  In- 
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donesia’s  future,  as  expressed  in  news¬ 
papers,  books  and  speeches.  The  Dutch 
public  had  largely  been  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  happenings  and  thought  abroad 
during  the  German  occupation.  This 
book  is  almost  a  must  for  anyone  in  the 
Netherlands  who  is  faced  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  indicated.  For  foreigners 
who  know  the  Dutch  language,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  short  and  con¬ 
cise.  The  author  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  condensing  into  small  compass  all 
the  principal  aspects  of  the  Pacific  ques¬ 
tion  and  all  the  various  solutions  which 
have  been  offered.  The  book  is  also  a 
guide  to  the  basic  literature  and  docu¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  bibliography.  The 
book  is  clearly  written  and  detached  in 
tone. — T.  IV.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

^  A.  Pomes.  Loch  mee.  den  Haag.  N. 

V.  Haagsche  Drukkerij  en  Uit- 
gevers  Maatschappij.  1945.  1.60  fl. — 
The  subtide  informs  us  that  this  booklet 
contains  one  hundred  of  the  best  jokes 
of  the  Occupation  years  1940-45.  If 
these  are  the  best  jokes  produced  in  Hol¬ 
land  during  that  period,  the  country 
must  have  suffered  much  more  from 
the  Occupation  than  even  this  reviewer 
suspected. — Pieter  H.  Kollwijn.  Ber¬ 
keley,  California. 

*  Victor  Gollancz.  What  Buchenwald 

Really  Means.  London.  Gollancz. 
1945.  16  pages. — A  litde  pamphlet  in 
which  an  English  Jew  refutes  with  facts 
the  collective  guilt  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple.  Facts  arc  the  best  armor  for  an  un¬ 
popular  argument,  but  even  facts  avail 
little.  At  any  given  moment  between 
1933  and  1939  there  were  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100,000  German  anti-Fascists  in 
concentration  camps.  “. . .  and  I  say  that 
it  is  the  meanest  of  sins  to  turn  the  very 
proof  of  their  sufferings  into  a  proof 
of  their  guilt,  for  that  is  what  you  do 
when,  faced  with  the  evidence  of  the 
concentration  camps,  you  say,  Every 
German  is  guilty.”  Since  the  English 


people,  with  greater  liberty  for  political 
action,  allowed  their  governments  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  actively  consoli¬ 
dated  Hitler’s  power,  Gollancz  denies 
them  the  right  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  people.  A  pamphlet  similar  to  that 
of  Gollancz  but  superior  to  it,  entitled 
T he  Responsibility  of  Peoples  by  Dwight 
Macdonald,  has  recently  been  published 
in  this  country. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Max  Graf.  Legend  of  a  Musical  City. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1945.  302  pages.  $3. — A  history  of 
Vienna’s  music  becomes  inevitably  a 
history  of  the  city  itself.  Music  was  its 
dominant  feature,  at  least  from  the  16th 
century  when  the  Suevian  poet  Schmelzl 
found  there  “more  music  and  instru¬ 
ments”  than  anywhere  else,  to  1938  and 
the  Nazis.  Between  1640  and  1740,  four 
Austrian  Emperors  were  composers; 
even  Franz  I,  one  of  the  most  stupid 
Hapsburgs,  was  an  apt  violinist.  Aristoc¬ 
racy,  middle  classes  and  proletarians 
were  equally  music-crazy.  The  septua¬ 
genarian  Professor  Graf,  Nestor  of  Vi¬ 
enna’s  music  critics,  now  a  refugee  in 
New  York,  attributes  the  city’s  artistic 
genius  to  the  fact  that  Vienna  was  a 
melting-pot  of  many  nations  and  races. 
While  Schubert,  Johann  Strauss,  Hugo 
Wolf  and  Arnold  Schoenberg  were 
born  Viennese,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bruck¬ 
ner  and  Mahler  came  from  the  Austrian 
provinces;  Beethoven,  Brahms  and 
Richard  Strauss  were  Germans  who  be¬ 
came  deeply  attached  to  the  spirit  of 
Vienna.  The  author  knew  personally 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  his  era, 
especially  the  profoundly  religious 
Bruckner,  composer  of  immortal  sym¬ 
phonies  and  church  music,  “the  last 
great  musician  of  the  19th  century  whose 
music  ascended  from  earth  into  heaven.” 
Goldmark,  composer  of  operas,  re¬ 
minded  him  of  “a  wise  old  Rabbi,  whose 
mind  was  above  his  life,  and  who  lived 
in  the  thought  of  God.” 

As  the  capital  of  the  impoverished 
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Republic,  Vienna  had  lost  much  of  its 
attraction,  yet  it  still  retained  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  grand  past,  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Opera  House  and  the 
world-famous  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Graf  docs  not  think  that  the  Nazis  were 
able  to  kill  the  genius  of  his  native  city, 
yet  he  exhorts  his  fellow-townsmen:  “It 
(Vienna)  will  be  able  to  remain  a  world 
town  in  the  field  of  intellect  if  it  pre¬ 
serves  its  talent  of  absorbing  what  new 
and  great  things  are  created  in  the 
world.  And  if,  after  the  comparatively 
short  period  during  which  German  na¬ 
tionalism  has  oppressed  Vienna,  it  again 
finds  its  unprejudiced  sense  for  the 
characteristics  of  other  nations,  it  will 
again  discover  its  peaceful  and  human 
way  of  thinking.” 

iTiis  saga  of  the  “Falstaff  of  German 
cities”  is  well-written,  spiced  with  mean¬ 
ingful  anecdotes.  It  contains  several  fine 
illustrations,  but  is  otherwise  poorly 
printed.  Its  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Vienna  would  have  been 
enhanced  by  a  bibliography  and  an  in¬ 
dex. — Alfred  Werner,  New  York. 

^  Theodore  Jorgenson.  Henri\  Ibsen: 

A  Study  In  Art  And  Personality. 
Northfield,  Minnesota.  St.  Olaf  College 
Press.  1945.  VII-1-550  pages. — ^Aftcr  a 
highly  philosophical  general  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  makes  rather  heavy  going, 
the  author  of  this  significant  study  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  Ibsen’s  historical  and 
genealogical  background  and  early  en¬ 
vironment,  and  then  goes  on  to  consider 
his  dramas  in  detail.  He  discusses  these 
in  chronological  order,  which,  in  view 
of  their  continuity  and  other  relation¬ 
ship,  is  the  most  logical  and  effective 
method  as  well  as  the  most  fruitful  ap¬ 
proach  for  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  art  and  the  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  poet,  which  is  empha¬ 
sized  throughout.  Each  drama  is  sum¬ 
marized  and  its  mam  elements  analyzed 
in  relation  to  the  political  and  literary 
movements  of  the  time  and  especially 
with  respect  to  their  roots  in  the  drama¬ 


tist’s  own  life  and  experiences.  While 
the  interpretations  of  the  individual 
plays  differ  in  extensiveness  and  pene¬ 
tration,  they  are  generally  sound  and 
prove  the  author’s  knowledge  and  his 
thoughtfulness. 

Naturally,  in  such  evaluation  of  Ib¬ 
sen’s  large  and  varied  production,  the 
author  will  not  always  find  the  reader 
in  agreement  with  him.  No  one  at  all 
familiar  with  Ibsen’s  dramas  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  will,  however,  differ  with 
the  contention  that  he  “urged  until  the 
end  the  gospel  of  individual  personality 
he  had  made  the  inner  spirit  of  all  his 
work.” 

There  is  a  useful  epitome,  consisting 
of  a  chronological  outline  of  Ibsen’s  life 
and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  plays  ac¬ 
cording  to  periods,  and  a  good  index. 

All  in  all,  this  solid  work,  the  fruit  of 
the  author’s  study  and  teaching  of  the 
dramas  over  a  twenty-year  period,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  vast  literature 
on  Ibsen. — Richard  Beci(.  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

*  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer.  The  Suprem¬ 
acy  of  Israel.  Boston.  Christopher 
House.  1945.  187  pages.  |3. — ^The  book 
consists  of  a  brief  introduction  and  the 
text  of  four  Bohlen  Lectures,  delivered 
by  Toronto’s  professor  of  Semitic  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Egyptology  at  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  1943.  It  was 
the  lecturer’s  aim  to  demonstrate  that 
ancient  Israel  towered  high  above  the 
greatest  of  her  contemporaries,  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  as  far  as  religion  and 
literature  were  concerned.  While  both 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  excelled  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  medicine,  astronomy  and  many 
other  fields,  their  contributions  to  morals 
and  ethics  as  well  as  to  poetry  were  un¬ 
important:  “In  art  and  music  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophy  Israel  was  insig¬ 
nificant,  but  in  literature  and  religion 
she  was  a  giant.” 

The  scholarly  book,  enriched  with  nu¬ 
merous  bibliographical  references,  con- 
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tains  an  absolutely  unnecessary  attack 
on  modern  Zionism,  based  on  the  de¬ 
batable  assertion  that  “as  a  mere  nation, 
Israel  was  a  failure.”  After  all,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  re-emerged  time  and  again, 
while  its  powerful  neighbors  disinte¬ 
grated  and  disappeared  for  good!  The 
lectures  close  with  the  challenging  re¬ 
mark  that  “our  modern  Western  civili¬ 
zation  has  for  its  very  foundation  the 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Near  Orient. 
A  history  of  our  laws  and  institutions, 
our  religious  ideas  and  our  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,  carries  us  back  inevitably  to 
ancient  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Israel.”  The  right  kind  of  book  to  make 
Alfred  Rosenberg  and  other  protagon¬ 
ists  of  Nordic  supremacy  very  happy  in¬ 
deed! — Alfred  Werner.  New  York. 

*  Abraham  L.  Lassen.  The  Commen¬ 
tary  of  Levi  Ben  Gersom  ( Ger- 
sonides)  on  the  Bool{  of  fob.  New  York. 
Bloch.  1946.  xxi-f-2^  pages.  $3. — This 
volume  presents  for  the  first  time  an 
English  translation  of  Gersonides’  com¬ 
mentary.  Gersonides  was  a  medieval 
Jewish  philosopher  surpassed  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  by  Maimonides.  He  was  a 
universal  genius  who  made  several  im¬ 
portant  inventions  and  wrote  learned 
works  on  logic,  psychology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  meteorology  and  astronomy.  In 
addition  he  composed  commentaries  on 
Biblical  books,  Talmudic  treatises  and 
Averroes.  Like  many  another  exegete, 
Gersonides  is  an  expert  in  discovering 
his  own  philosophy  in  the  Biblical  text. 
The  reader  will  find  no  end  of  delight 
in  following  him  as  he  makes  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  Zophar  and  Elihu  discuss  Job’s 
problems  in  his  adaptation  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  terminology  and  ideas.  This 
commentary  furnishes  ample  evidence 
that  Gersonides  like  his  master  Aristode 
had  a  remarkably  keen-edged  philosophy 
which  is  well  worth  study  for  its  own 
sake.  His  writings  arc  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  because  of  their  influence 
on  Spinoza. — Eugene  S.  Tanner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa. 


^  Franz  Wcrfcl.  Between  Heaven  and 
Earth.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1944.  252  pages.  $3. — Critics 
of  the  most  varied  persuasions  have  at¬ 
tacked  this  book.  From  the  naturalistic 
side  comes  the  charge  that  it  shows  no 
comprehension  of  present-day  naturalis¬ 
tic  philosophy  and  that  it  is  symptomatic 
of  “religiosity,”  a  “dangerous”  malady 
deplored  by  even  such  writers  as  Aldous 
Huxley  and  Somerset  Maugham.  One 
reviewer  is  sure  that  “Franz  Werfel  de¬ 
serves  all  of  Nietzsche’s  denunciations 
of  the  neo-religious  intellectuals.”  A 
Catholic  critic  is  not  gready  impressed 
by  the  book;  and  he  chides  the  author 
for  affirming  that  the  baptized  Jew  is 
a  deserter  from  Judaism’s  destiny  of 
penance  for  rejecting  the  Messias.  An 
able  Protestant  author  sees  in  Wcrfcl’s 
indictment  of  the  times  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  great  book  which  somehow 
failed  to  materialize. 

Between  Heaven  and  Earth  is  never¬ 
theless  extremely  valuable  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Franz  Werfel.  Its  final  121 
pages  consists  of  axioms,  apothegms 
and  longer  observations  similar  to  many 
that  the  author  has  used  effectively  in 
his  great  novels.  But  the  pieces  which 
constitute  the  first  half  of  the  book  arc 
adequate  translations  of  lectures  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  separate  brochures. 
They  deal  respectively  with  art,  inward¬ 
ness  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  God. 
Man’s  spiritual  nature  is  seen  as  con- 
standy  menaced  by  the  forces  of  “nat¬ 
uralistic  nihilism,”  which  denies  the 
spiritual  truths  of  the  ages  and  concerns 
itself  with  a  one-sided  utilitarianism. 
Christianity  is  the  great  hope  of  the 
world,  except  for  the  Jews,  whose  re¬ 
ward  cannot  come  until  the  last  Judg¬ 
ment.  Mystic  truths  do  not  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  known  in  the  presence  of 
materialism.  Continued  emphasis  on 
such  ideas  will  probably  result  in  a  more 
thoroughgoing  ideological  criticism  of 
Werfel’s  works. — W.  A.  W. 
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X  Christian  F.  Melz.  An  Evaluation 
of  the  Earliest  German  Translation 
of  "‘Don  Quixote":  "Juncker  Harnisch 
aus  Elecl{enland University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1945.  41  pages. — A  part 
of  Cervantes’  great  work  appeared  in 
German  in  1648.  Melz  offers  plausible 
reasons  toward  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  pseudonymous  translator.  In  eval¬ 
uating  the  German  text,  hr  compares 
a  number  of  Don  Quixote  editions  in 
various  languages.  In  so  doing,  he  con¬ 
tributes  a  valuable  bit  of  bibliographical 
history,  and  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
17th  century  German. — Fritz  Frau-> 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  William  J.  Mulloy.  The  German 
Catholic  Estimate  of  Goethe.  Berke¬ 
ley.  University  of  California  Press.  1944. 
100  pages.  $1. — Professor  Mulloy  organ¬ 
izes  the  material  of  his  valuable  and  well 
written  monograph  under  three  heads: 
I.  An  Era  of  Naive  Appreciation  (1790- 
1861);  II.  An  Age  of  Intransigence 
(1862-1897);  III.  A  Period  of  Critical 
Selectivity  (1898-1939).  The  further 
subdivisions  of  each  section  have  to  do 
with  Catholic  estimates  of  Goethe’s 
character,  his  thought,  his  individual 
works  with  the  exceptions  of  Faust,  and 
finally  with  Faust. 

Wi»^hout  attempting  to  do  justice  to 
the  thoroughness  and  scope  of  the  work 
one  might  summarize  the  main  trend  of 
the  author’s  findings  about  as  follows: 
The  reverential  spirit  of  the  first  period 
ended  on  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
uncritical  glorification  of  Goethe.  In  the 
epoch  that  followed,  the  intransigence 
of  liberalistic  scientism  was  met  by 
equally  unobjective  manifestations  on 
the  Catholic  side.  Alexander  Baumgart¬ 
ner  dominated  Catholic  interest  in 
Goethe.  He  was  convinced  that  the  poet 
was  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  This  attitude  was  challenged  in  the 
third  period  by  important  Catholic 
scholars,  notably  by  Karl  Muth,  Ex- 
piditus  Schmidt,  Herman  Hefele,  and 
perhaps  most  brilliantly  by  Friedrich 


Muckermann,  with  the  result  that 
Goethe,  like  many  great  classic  writers, 
is  today  claimed  in  many  respects  as 
the  spiritual  ally  of  Catholicism.  This 
synthesis  has  emerged  out  of  decades 
of  debate  but  there  are  still  many  and 
varied  Catholic  interpretations  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  individual  works. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  kept  on  Goethe 
shelves  for  future  reference.  In  the  event 
of  a  revision  the  brief  though  vital 
“Faust”  passages  in  Muckermann’s  Goe¬ 
the  should  be  treated  under  Faust.  There 
is  brief  allusion  to  them  under  another 
head  but  they  have  to  do  with  things 
that  are  basic  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  drama. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Charles  Neider.  Brahms  and  Keats. 

A  Parallel.  New  York.  The  Orion 
Press.  390  Riverside  Drive.  1946.  13 
pages. — An  interesting  and  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  the  author  calls  the 
classical-romantic  style  in  Keats  and 
Brahms.  The  writer  discovered  acciden¬ 
tally  that  the  Andante  movement  in 
Brahms  first  symphony  and  Keat’s  Ode 
to  the  Nightingale  show  a  surprising 
and  close  similarity  in  tone,  melody, 
mood,  even  instrumentation,  so  that  one 
can  read  the  Ode  to  the  music,  which 
will  bring  out  the  emotional  content  of 
every  line.  And  as  such  a  close  parallel¬ 
ism  is  unlikely  to  be  a  mere  accident, 
he  inquired  whether  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  Brahms  knew  Keats — ^and 
there  are.  But  Brahms  was  in  the  habit 
of  destroying  his  sketches,  and  he  did 
not  think  of  his  music  as  “program  mu¬ 
sic,”  two  reasons  which  may  explain 
why  this  remarkable  conjunction  of  two 
arts  has  remained  unnoticed. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Alexander  Chakovsky.  It  Happened 
in  Lenin gr ad.  Moscovi.StaXt  Literary 
Puolishing  House.  1945.  80  pages. — 
This  war-time  tale,  excellently  translat¬ 
ed  by  Eve  Manning,  is  a  more-than- 
welcome  change  from  the  assembly-line 
type  of  Russian  story  that  has  become 
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so  familiar  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  the  moving  account  of  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who,  between  assignments, 
searches  for  the  woman  he  loves  and 
Anally  locates  her,  in  the  face  of  almost 
insuperable  hardships  and  complications, 
during  the  siege  of  Leningrad.  The  com¬ 
plete  simplicity  and  genuineness  of  the 
narrative,  vibrant  with  a  passion  that 
owes  nothing  to  pulchritude  or  sar¬ 
torial  elegance,  make  plain  to  the  reader 
all  that  is  lovable  and  admirable  in  the 
Russian  character. 

TTie  story  deservedly  is  the  head-liner 
of  the  versatile  Soviet  magazine  Inter¬ 
national  Literature  (April  1945)  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  in  Moscow,  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches,  articles  with  an  occasional 
tinge  of  propaganda,  a  delightful  play 
for  children  (The  Magic  Paints)  and 
excellent  reviews  on  art  and  literature. 
— Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  Hannah  Closs.  High  Are  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  London.  Dakers.  1945.  302 
pages. — In  general,  there  are  two  main 
types  of  historical  novel,  one  which  ex¬ 
ploits  the  sensational  event  or  the  color¬ 
ful  personality,  the  other  which  by 
means  of  human  characters  in  action 
explores  and  illuminates  the  clash  of 
ideas  and  ideals  as  the  (often  hidden) 
mainsprings  of  human  life.  This  book 
belongs  to  the  second  category. 

A  gifted  critic  of  art  (Art  and  Life) 
and  a  keen  student  of  medieval  civili¬ 
zation,  Mrs.  Closs  has  demonstrated  her 
imaginative  insight  into  human  charac¬ 
ter  and  motive  by  her  successful  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  story  of  Tristan  in  novelistic 
form.  Now  she  has  turned  her  attention 
to  one  of  the  great  religious  conflicts  of 
western  history,  the  early  13th  century 
crusade  of  the  Roman  church  against 
the  Albigenses  of  southern  France. 
Again  her  procedure  is  imaginative,  the 
chief  interest  centering  not  so  much  in 
the  happenings,  some  of  which  to  be 
sure  are  grim  and  bloody  enough,  as 


when  the  fanatical  Abbot  of  Citeaux 
gives  orders  to  burn  alive  both  heretics 
and  believers  in  the  great  cathedral  of 
Beziers.  Such  events  are  but  the  frame¬ 
work  on  which  she  drapes  the  real  stuff 
of  her  story:  the  play  of  human  strength 
and  weakness,  of  ambition  and  humility, 
of  religious  fervor  and  fanatic  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  and  also — since  we  are  taken 
back  to  the  days  of  “courtly  love” — of 
raw  passion  and  ethereal  adoration. 
Shrewdly  she  chooses  as  central  Agurc 
and  “hero”  a  young  man  whose  role  is 
insigniAcant,  but  in  whose  soul  the  ex¬ 
ternal  drama  is  paralleled,  young  Wolf 
of  Foix,  bastard  son  of  a  powerful  prince. 
Winning  our  sympathy  for  him,  she 
interests  us  in  the  fortunes  and  fates  of 
the  cause  he  espouses.  Though  a  sequel 
is  announced,  this  book  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet  as  a  stirring  account  of  a  cycle 
of  events  not  too  remote  from  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  own  age. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Ignazio  Silone.  And  He  Hid  Him¬ 
self.  New  York.  Harper.  1946.  $2. — 
This  version  of  part  of  Silone’s  earlier 
novel.  Bread  and  Wine,  is  not  a  very 
good  play — on  the  stage  its  long  didactic 
speeches  would  bore  most  audiences — 
but  it  is  a  moving  record  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  confusions  of  mind  and  martyr¬ 
doms  of  the  humble  folk  who  protested 
Mussolini’s  tyranny  and  the  Vatican’s 
conformity.  Silone,  as  a  Christian  social¬ 
ist,  bears  witness  through  the  mouths 
of  his  protagonists,  Pietro  Spina,  and 
the  unfrocked  monk,  Brothei  Gio¬ 
acchino,  to  the  persistence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  of  hope  and  charity  :n  Ital¬ 
ians  who  no  longer  have  faith  in  their 
church  nor  in  the  persecuting  State 
which  kills  their  sons  and  takes  away 
their  livelihood.  Christian  symbols — 
the  stable,  the  manger,  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  ass,  the  three  crosses  on  a  hill,  the 
torment,  death  and  burial  of  a  village 
lad,  make  the  author’s  meaning  clear. 
Like  Shaw’s  Saint  foan  he  asks,  “Must 
a  Christ  die  in  every  generation?” — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 
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K  Charles  C.  Fries.  Teaching  and 
Learning  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage.  Ann  Arbor.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press.  1945.  153  pages.  $1.75. — Is 
it  the  Army  experiments  in  teaching 
languages,  or  the  renewed  interest  lin¬ 
guistic  sciences  have  shown  for  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  that  have  caused  the 
sudden  revolution  we  are  witnessing? 
Both  perhaps.  But  the  latter’s  role  must 
not  be  minimized,  for  the  best  account 
to  date  of  the  ideas  in  vogue  does  not 
come  out  of  the  teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  to  soldiers  but  out  of  the 
teaching  of  English  to  civilians — ^Latin- 
Amcricans  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  To  the  eminent  linguist  Charles 
C.  Fries,  we  owe  this  book  which  marks 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  teaching. — Pierre  De- 
lattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Laurence  F.  Hawkins.  Spanish 
Handbook^  for  Mariners  and  Trav¬ 
elers  in  Latin  America.  New  York.  Cor¬ 
nell  Maritime  Press.  1945.  209  pages. 
$2.50. — I  like  this  four  and  one  half 
by  seven  inch  booklet.  Here  is  good, 
frank,  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk 
addressed  to  those  who  wish  to  travel 
south.  Mr.  Hawkins  tells  us  how  we 
appear  to  the  Latin  Americans  and  how 
we  can  avoid  creating  ill-will.  Listen  to 
this:  “In  order  to  get  on  with  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  see  things 
from  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view.” 
— “Latin  Americans  arc  people,  not 
scenery  or  actors  in  a  play  performed 
for  your  entertainment.” — .  .  you  can 
keep  from  sticking  your  camera  into 
people’s  faces  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion.”  Hawkins  is  honest  with  himself, 
for  he  “admits  having  violated  some  of 
his  rules  himself,  but  they’re  good  rules.” 

One  hundred  eighty-five  pages  of 
grammar  and  classified  vocabulary  form 
the  main  body  of  the  book.  They  arc 
animated  throughout  by  the  fresh  breeze 
of  progressive  pedagogy. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


*  The  American  Jewish  Year  Boolt^ 
5706.  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  Schneiderman  and 
Julius  B.  Mailer.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America.  1946. 
760  pages. — ^Thc  47th  volume  of  this 
standard  reference  work  contains  more 
or  less  the  same  features  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  earlier  volumes,  such  as  the 
Jewish  Calendar  with  its  intricacies,  a 
review  of  the  Year  5706  (1945-1946) 
dealing  with  events  of  special  concern 
to  Jews  all  over  the  globe,  directories 
and  lists  of  Jewish  organizations  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  statistics  about  American  Jewry 
and  World  Jewry,  and  other  up-to-date 
information.  Several  of  the  lengthy  ar¬ 
ticles  specially  written  for  this  volume 
arc  of  lasting  interest.  In  Franl^lin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Jewish  Crisis  Edward 
N.  Saveth  mentions  the  late  President’s 
numerous  efforts  to  help  the  oppressed 
Jews  of  Europe  in  the  most  critical  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  history,  coinciding  with 
the  era  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Lotta  Levensohn  gives  a  portrait  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  Szold,  the  American-born  social 
worker  and  Zionist  leader  who  devoted 
her  long  life  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Jacob  Kaplan,  Acting  Grand  Rabbi  of 
France,  contributed  a  stirring  factual 
article  on  French  Jewry  Under  the  Oc¬ 
cupation,  reprinting  moving  letters  by 
the  Bishop  of  Montauban,  Paul  Claudel, 
Jules  Jcanncncy  and  Edouard  Herriot, 
which  vehemently  condemn  the  anti- 
jewish  legislation  adopted  by  the  Vichy 
regime.  Louis  H.  Sobcl  sheds  new  light 
on  the  little  known  Jewish  Community 
Life  in  Latin  America,  acquainting  the 
reader  with  the  life  of  about  600,000 
Latin  American  Jews.  The  articles  on 
Jewish  War  Records  of  World  War  II 
and  on  Jewish  Chaplains  in  World  War 
II,  by  S.  C.  Kohs  and  Philip  S.  Bern¬ 
stein,  respectively,  show  clearly  that  the 
Jews  of  this  country  fought  as  valiandy 
for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals 
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as  any  other  group  in  the  nation. — Al¬ 
fred  Werner.  New  York. 

*  Nicolas  G.  Balinet.  Meet  Your  Allies 
in  War  and  Peace.  New  York.  Interna¬ 
tional  University  Press.  1944.  110  pages. 
$1.  and  $1.50. — These  little  sketches, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  pages  each, 
arc  intended  to  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  life  and  ways  of  our 
allied  nations,  thus  promoting  a  better 
understanding  and  a  more  harmonious 
rapproachment  of  these  peoples  who  arc 
fighting  for  a  common  purpose.  The 
numerous  illustrations  arc  well-chosen, 
varied  and  clear.  The  lack  of  an  index 
is  something  of  a  handicap,  but  after  all 
the  volurhc  is  very  unpretentious  and 
cursory. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Batdc 
Creek,  Michigan. 

**  Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  Editor.  A 
Handbool^  on  the  Teaching  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  with  Special 
Reference  to  Latin  America.  Boston. 
Heath.  1945.  395  pages.  $1.48. — In  col¬ 
laboration  with  eight  other  authorities 
on  Latin  America  Professor  Doyle  has 
provided  teachers  of  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  with  a  useful  compilation  of 
ancillary  materials  for  both  classroom 
and  extracurricular  activities.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  emphasis  is  on  the  practical  value 
of  the  two  languages  and  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching,  but  there  is  also  a 
significant  essay  on  The  History  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Teaching  in  the 
United  States  by  Madalinc  W.  Nichols. 
There  arc  extensive  bibliographies  and 
guides  to  visual  aids  as  well  as  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  state  and  private  agencies  which 
participate  in  inter-American  activities. 
The  Handbook^  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  the  Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

^  R.  F.  Alfred  Hocrnle.  South  African 
Native  Policy  and  the  Liberal  Spirit. 
Being  the  Phclps-Stokcs  Lectures,  de¬ 


livered  before  the  University  of  Cape 
Town,  May,  1939.  Johannesburg.  Wit- 
watersrand  University  Press.  1945.  190 
pages. — The  courageous  Johannesburg 
philosophy  professor  who  is  also  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  African  Institute  of 
Race  Relations  has  for  many  years  been 
struggling  with  the  painful  problem  of 
a  modus  vivendi  for  the  South  African 
racial  hodge  podge.  When  these  lectures 
were  delivered.  South  Africa  had  some 
2,000,000  Whites  and  7,500,000  Negroes, 
Hindus  and  other  Asiatics.  Nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  Whites,  including  women,  enjoyed 
the  suffrage.  Some  40,000  non-Whites 
(no  women)  were  entitled  to  vote.  And 
there  was  similar  discrimination  in  all 
phases  of  the  Dominion’s  life,  economic, 
social,  cultural.  South  Africa  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  a  racial  oligarchy  (Professor  Lan¬ 
celot  Hogben  has  called  it  a  “pigment- 
ocracy”).  It  is  a  false  situation  and 
everybody  involved  in  it  is  more  or  less 
unhappy.  The  non-Whites  are  aggrieved, 
and  the  Whites  are  afraid.  What  can 
be  done  about  it.?  Not  even  Professor 
Hoernlc,  for  all  his  knowledge,  his  wis¬ 
dom,  and  his  devotion  to  humanity,  is 
able  to  offer  us  much  that  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  But  his  concluding  sentence  should 
be  memorized  by  every  honest  student 
of  the  race  problem  everywhere.  It  runs: 
“For  there  is  no  spiritual  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  dominant  and  the  dominated 
other  than  the  bridge  built  by  those  who, 
loving  liberty  for  itself,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  until  it  is  enjoyed,  not  only  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  by  all  those  to  whom  it  is  now 
denied.” 

The  book  is  not  out  of  date,  and  a 
thousand  libraries  in  this  country  should 
buy  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  A.  Marjorie  Taylor.  The  Language 
of  World  War  II.  New  York.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company.  1944.  94  pages.  $1.25. 
— Miss  Taylor  is  head  of  the  Literature 
Division  at  the  Rochester  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  has  a  natural  flair  for  new 
sayings  which  illuminate  the  history  of 
our  days.  The  basis  of  the  present  col- 
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lection  was  “Praise  the  Lord  and  pass 
the  ammunition.”  Her  file  grew,  friends 
at  her  library  became  interested  in  it 
and  contributed  many  items  gathered 
from  newspaper  texts,  magazine  articles, 
or  radio  speeches.  From  an  overpower¬ 
ing  mass  of  material  she  selected  these 
types  of  subjects:  “quotations,  slogans, 
poster  captions  and  song  titles  (since  so 
many  of  both  of  those  resembled  slo¬ 
gans),  initialed  government  agencies 
created  in  connection  with  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  and  initialed  woman’s  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  either  started  in  this 
war  or  developed  during  the  course  of 
it.” 

By  indicating  the  source  of  each  item, 
listing  some  fifty  books  referred  to  as 
sources,  and  supplying  an  index  of 
proper  names  which  appear  in  the  text, 
the  author  has  made  her  little  book  a 
valuable  contribution  to  one  branch  of 
literary  history. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Translation.  First  Series.  Edited  by 
Neville  Braybrooke  and  Elizabeth 
King.  London.  Phoenix.  1945.  43  pages. 
1  s. — In  the  Foreword  the  editors  state 
the  principles  upon  which  this  series  of 
translations  has  been  made:  “A  trans¬ 
lated  poem  should  be  judged  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  its  fidelity  to  the  original,  but  by 
whether  or  not  the  translator  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expressing  the  spirit  of  the 
poet,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  translation 
must  be  assessed  by  the  same  standards 
as  the  original  poem.”  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
series  to  publish  as  much  material  of 
contemporary  origin  as  possible.  This  is¬ 
sue  includes  translations  from  Catullus, 
Horace,  Petrarch,  Leopardi,  Gil  Vicente, 
Rafael  Alberti,  Ronsard,  Gerard  de  Ner¬ 
val,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Le 
Braz,  G^raldy,  Aragon,  Larreta,  Banchs, 
Molinari,  Roxlo,  Marcchal,  Borges, 
Lanuza,  Holderlin,  Heine,  George, 
Rilke,  Uxkull,  Marnau,  G.  Gazelle, 
Stuckenberg,  Barford,  Pushkin,  Ler- 
montoff,  A.  Fet  and  Anghelos  Sikeli- 
anos.  The  editors  have  decided  to  pub¬ 


lish  two  editions  of  all  their  books,  as 
there  is  a  bookstall  demand  for  paper 
covers,  whereas  the  bookshops  and  li¬ 
braries  prefer  bound  editions.  They  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  fine  venture. 
This  first  series,  beautifully  printed  and 
on  good  paper,  starts  with  a  promise  of  a 
rich  harvest,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
this  publication  will,  if  it  keeps  up  its 
high  level,  be  of  utmost  value  in  pre¬ 
serving  some  of  the  world’s  most  pre¬ 
cious  poems. — August  Class.  University 
of  Bristol. 

Alfred  Uoblin.  Sieger  und  Besiegte. 

New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  110 
pages.  $1.50  and  $2.25. — A  series  of 
vivid  but  very  brief  sketches  of  the  vic¬ 
tors  and  vanquished  a  generation  ago— 
the  march  back  of  the  “unbeaten”  Ger¬ 
man  troops,  the  formation  of  the  first 
Free  Corps,  internal  German  chaos;  and 
then  picturesque  accounts  of  Foch,  Wil¬ 
son,  the  more  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  finally  Wil¬ 
son’s  physical  collapse.  The  litde  book 
evokes  memories  of  the  past  and  brings 
to  mind  some  even  more  unfortunate 
parallels  of  the  present,  but  is  too  sketchy 
and  disconnected  to  give  any  coherent 
account  of  the  end  of  World  War  I. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Karl  O.  Paetel.  Ernst  Juenger.  Die 
I  Wandlung  eines  deutschen  Dichters 
und  Patrioten.  New  York.  F.  Krause. 
1946.  76  pages.  $1.50. — Juenger  belongs 
to  that  dangerous  circle  of  ^rmaii  na¬ 
tionalist  poets  and  novelists  and  essayists 
who,  through  their  glorification  of 
death,  discipline  and  the  fuehrer  prin¬ 
ciple,  helped  pave  the  way  for  Hider 
and  his  bloody  regime.  (Dwinger,  Wir- 
sing,  Salomon,  F.  G.  Juenger  belonged 
to  that  group.)  Some  of  these  early  help¬ 
ers  of  Hitler  later  on  turned  into  dis¬ 
gusted  isolationists  and  internationalist 
emigres.  Juenger  wrote  a  novel.  Die 
Marmor\lippen,  published  in  the  Third 
Reich  but  criticizing  the  Nazi  terror  in 
metaphorical  terms.  But  Mr.  Paetel  is 
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overzealous  in  portraying  Jucnger  as  a 
champion  of  anti-Nazism  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  humanitarian  culture.  A 
really  balanced  essay  on  Juenger  would 
not  omit  to  elucidate  the  nefarious  role 
of  his  nationalistic  mysticism,  remnants 
of  which  still  remain  in  his  latest  works. 
A  rewarding  task  still  awaits  an  analyst 
of  the  style  of  Juenger,  a  style  full  of 
dangerous  heritage. — F.  C.  Weis\opf. 
New  York  City. 

*  Hans  Barth.  Wahrheit  und  Ideo¬ 
logic.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1945.  350 
pages. — A  historical  study  tracing  the 
development  of  “ideology”  from  Francis 
Bacon,  Mandeville,  the  French  enlight¬ 
enment  and  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Karl 
Marx,  Schopenhauer,  Friedrich  Nie¬ 
tzsche  to  Spengler,  Carl  Stammheim 
and  contemporary  sociological  and  his- 
toristic  relativism.  This  development, 
beginning  with  the  Baconian  “Idols” 
which  are  prejudices  obscuring  the  will 
to  overpower  nature,  gradually  widens 
and  deepens  its  reach  and  intensity,  so 
that  the  total  impression  is  that  of  an 
increasing  insanity  in  European  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  the  French  enlightenment 
the  Baconian  idols  are  transferred  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  knowledge  of  man,  al¬ 
though  the  ideal  of  reason  is  still  intact. 
This  ideal  is  declared  to  be  the  super¬ 
structure  of  economic  class  interests  in 
Marxism,  dissolves  in  Schopenhauer  as 
instrument  of  a  blind  will,  and  bursts  in 
the  infinitely  contradictory  perspectivism 
of  Nietzsche  and  Stammheim.  The  au¬ 
thor  patiendy  works  out  the  self<ontra- 
dictions  implied  or  expressed  in  each  of 
those  attacks:  the  discovery  of  preju¬ 
dices,  illusions,  errors,  pragmatic  ex¬ 
pediencies  always  presupposes  valid 
ideas  of  truth  and  justice  serving  as  valid 
bases  for  such  criticisms. — Gustav  Muel¬ 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

K  Donald  Brinkmann.  Mensch  und 
Techni\.  Grundzuge  einer  Philoso- 
phie  der  Technik.  Bern.  A.  Francke. 
1946. 166  pages.  5.80  Swiss  fr. — The  first 


chapter  traces  the  logic  of  technical 
thinking  in  the  history  of  scientific  phi¬ 
losophy  since  the  Renaissance,  in  which 
knowledge  is  understood  as  making,  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  controlling  phenome¬ 
na.  The  second  chapter  traces  the  same 
development  in  the  thinking  of  tech¬ 
nicians  and  inventors  when  they  render 
account  of  what  they  arc  doing.  The 
third  chapter  criticizes  various  dicta  of 
technology  as  inadequate:  that  tech¬ 
nique  is  applied  natural  science,  means 
to  economic  ends,  or  a  system  of  means 
neutral  to  any  ends,  or  that  technique 
is  the  expression  of  the  will  to  power — 
each  is  shown  to  miss  essential  features 
of  technical  development.  The  final 
chapter  seeks  the  foundation  of  tech¬ 
nique  in  man — in  a  man  trying  to  sub¬ 
stitute  technique  for  religion  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  himself  by  his  own  “pow¬ 
er.”  The  victory  of  machines  over  men 
can  be  avoided  if  the  limitations  of  this 
pseudoabsolutization  or  pseudoreligion 
arc  realized. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Maurice  Gcx.  Einfuhrung  in  die 
Philosophic.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945. 
288  pages.  7.80  Swiss  fr. — ^A  charming 
and  lucid  introduction  to  philosophy. 
Erudite  without  the  burdens  of  eru¬ 
dition.  Nicely  balanced  between  simple 
and  clear  systematic  definitions  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  main  problems  and 
brief  illustrations  from  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  the  Prcsocratics  to  the 
contemporary  existential  philosophers. 
The  first  part  deals  with  ontology,  or 
problems  of  being,  the  second  part  with 
sources  and  problems  of  knowledge,  the 
third  part  with  ethics.  The  author  is  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  gymnasium,  and  his  method 
of  introducing  philosophy  for  that  level 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  arc  studying  that  problem  in  this 
country. — Gustav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Romano  Guardini.  Zu  Rainer  Maria 
Rill{es  Deutung  des  Daseins.  Bern.  A. 
Francke.  1946.  122  pages.  6.50  Swiss 
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fr. — ^A  beautiful  and  masterly  interpre¬ 
tation  of  three  of  Rilkes  Duineser  Ele- 
gien.  To  readers  of  Boo\s  Abroad  the 
author  is  known  for  his  book  Der 
Mensch  und  der  Glaube  (Pascal)  and 
Christliches  Bewusstsein  (Dostoevsky). 
It  is  most  interesting  to  see  that  here  he 
is  capable  of  giving  an  equally  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  account  of  a  non- 
Christian  metaphysics  which  is  the  core 
of  Rilke’s  superb  achievement  in  the 
Elegies.  Instead  of  relating  the  finite 
and  transitory  earthly  life  to  a  tran¬ 
scendent  and  personal  creator,  or  of 
identifying  it  with  a  non-personal  all- 
embracing  pantheistic  whole,  Rilke  is 
here  understood  as  affirming  the  finite 
in  its  finitude  and  in  its  uncertainty 
as  infinitely  precious. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


tradition  of  neo-platonic  mysticism. — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  L^niversity. 

*  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Simone.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1945  (?).  342 
pages. — Simone  has  already  app)eared  in 
this  country  in  translation.  This  novel 
of  a  twentieth  century  Joan  of  Arc  met 
with  a  mixed  critical  reception  here,  and 
understandably  so.  The  book  has  qual¬ 
ities  which  would  seem  to  ensure  popu¬ 
larity:  skilful  narration,  a  disarmingly 
simple  style,  and  an  appealing  heroine 
whose  struggle  against  the  Vichyite  col¬ 
laborators  of  her  town  enlists  our  hu¬ 
man  and  political  sympathies.  Despite 
all  this,  there  is  something  profoundly 
dissatisfying  about  the  novel.  For  one 
thing,  the  parallels  between  Simone 
Planchard  and  the  Maid  are  too  obvious¬ 
ly  (and  sentimentally)  drawn.  Although 
she  is  a  very  secular  Joan,  Simone  has 
visions  of  a  sort;  she  influences  officials 
by  her  simple,  direct  wisdom;  she  even 
wears  men’s  clothing.  Some  lesser  char¬ 
acters  have  historical  prototypes  also: 
Simone’s  uncle  corresponds  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  his  wicked  mother  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Queen  Isabeau.  The  reader 
comes  to  wonder  whether  Simone  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  person  in  her  own  right  or 
as  a  reincarnated  Joan.  Feuchtwanger 
departs  from  the  historical  parallel, 
however,  to  contrive  a  happy  ending: 
Simone,  we  are  led  to  believe,  will 
emerge  triumphant  from  all  her  trials. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  has  bought  the  film 
rights. — Other  characters,  while  cleverly 
drawn,  are  mainly  stock  types.  Political 
and  social  messages  are  stressed  at  the 
expense  of  psychological  probability; 
thus  Simone,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  she  is,  reflects  on  the  iniquities  of  the 
“two  hundred  families.” 

The  novel  was  intended  as  a  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  France.  It  is  another  mel¬ 
ancholy  reminder  that  Kitsch  with  the 
best  political  orientation  is  still  Kitsch. 
— H.  C.  Hatfield.  Williams  College. 


*  Carl  Hammer,  Jr.  Goethes  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit  7.  Buch.  Uteratur- 
geschichte  oder  Bildungserlebnis?  Ver- 
such  einer  l^ritischen  Wertung.  Urbana. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1945. 
80  pages.  |1.50  and  $2. — It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  to  demonstrate  that 
Goethe’s  literary  judgments  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  book  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
arc  not  Literaturgeschichte  but  rather 
the  condensation  of  various  Bildungser- 
lebnisse  (Gundolfs  term),  that  is,  sub¬ 
jective  adaptations  and  reflections  of  in¬ 
fluences  of  milieu  and  both  external  and 
internal  experiences.  The  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  proving  his  point,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  anything  but  complimentary  for 
those  German  literary  historians  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  accepted  Goethe’s 
views  on  literary  persons  and  subjects  as 
infallibly  correct  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  using  their  own  judgment. 
Carl  Hammer,  however,  becomes  guilty 
of  a  similar  Gocthcolatry  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  asserts  that  Goethe  was  the 
first  biographer  who  “vergeistigte  und 
durchsccltc  die  Dingc,”  forgetting  how 
much  of  his  Naturbeseelung  Goethe 
owed  to  the  influence  of  Spinoza,  Shaf¬ 
tesbury,  Hemsterhuis,  Herder,  and  the 
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*  Alexander  M.  Frey.  HdlU  und  Him- 
mel.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1945.  12.50 

Swiss  fr. — Spul(^  auf  Isola  Rossa.  Zurich. 
Spcer-Verlag.  1945.  8.50  Swiss  fr. — 
After  a  long  silence  (an  involuntary 
one,  imposed  by  the  Swiss  censorship 
regulations)  two  novels  by  the  author 
of  Die  Pflasterl(dsten  are  here  to  greet 
his  many  faithful  readers.  Frey  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  of  grotesque  and  fan¬ 
ciful  stories  who  do  not  lead  the  reader 
into  the  cloud-land  of  illusions  and  mys¬ 
tical  dreams.  For  him,  fantasy  is  only 
a  means  of  penetrating  the  puzzles  of 
reality  and  of  widening  man’s  horizon. 
— Hdlle  und  Himmel  is  a  vast  panorama 
of  Austria  just  before  Hider  took  the 
country  over.  The  story  proper  concerns 
a  mysterious  picture  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Hieronymus  Bosch,  which  changes 
from  day  to  day  and  finally  disappears 
— a.  new  variation  of  one  of  the  great 
themes  of  world  literature.  Spu/^  auf 
Isola  Rossa  is  a  satirical  fairy  tale  dealing 
with  the  relations  of  man  and  society. 
Both  books  are  written  in  a  rich  and 
flowery  German,  full  of  witty  aphorisms 
and  metaphors. — F.  C.  Weisl^ppf.  New 
York  City. 

*  Alfred  Neumann.  Es  waren  ihrer 
seeks.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag. 

1944.  451  pages. — The  author  of  Der 
Teufel,  Rebellen,  Guerra,  Konigin 
Christine  von  Schweden  and  other  his¬ 
torical  novels  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  German  literature  of 
freedom  with  his  new  book  dealing  with 
the  Munich  students  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  opposing  the  tyrant. 

Six  Germans  are  tried  and  condemned 
to  die  by  the  “people’s  court.’’  Their 
crime:  the  distribution  of  anti-Nazi 
leaflets.  Around  this  simple  plot  Neu¬ 
mann  develops  a  fascinating  novel  re¬ 
vealing  the  deeply  human  side  of  the 
war  on  the  home  front.  No  single  hero 
predominates.  There  is  the  enigmatic 
Christoph  Sauer,  who  cleverly  avoided 
military  service;  Sophia  Moeller,  who 
has  always  had  good  reason  to  hate  the 


Nazis;  her  brother,  Hans,  whose  ex¬ 
periences  as  Hider  youth  and  soldier 
Anally  brought  about  his  change  of 
front;  Alexander  Welte,  who  helped 
Hans  recognize  the  folly  and  certain 
failure  of  Hitlerism.  These  four  Munich 
law  students,  together  with  their  semi¬ 
nar  professor  and  his  wife,  are  the  six 
accused. 

Readers  will  appreciate  the  literary 
adroitness  exhibited  by  Neumann  as  his 
characters  stand  trial  for  treason.  He  is 
especially  successful  with  the  device  of 
using  the  trial  to  tie  together  six  totally 
different  lives  that  lead  to  one  fate.  The 
setting  also  affords  the  author  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  exercise  his  expres- 
sionistic  style.  Certain  scenes  are  even 
reminiscent  of  the  caged  lion  of  Rilke. 
Through  the  tragedy  of  the  six,  Neu¬ 
man  reveals  the  tragedy  of  an  entire  peo¬ 
ple. — George  A.  C.  Scherer.  Stephens 
College. 

^  Wanda  Wassilewska.  Regenbogen 
uber  dem  Dnjepr.  Titel  der  russi- 
schen  Originalausgabe:  “Raduga.”  Zu¬ 
rich.  Steinberg.  1945.  276  pages.  8.80 
Swiss  fr. — It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
book  was  awarded  the  “Stalinpreis  fiir 
Literatur,”  since  it  is  100  per  cent  propa¬ 
ganda.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  even 
good  propaganda,  for  nobody  will  be¬ 
lieve  its  message  except  those  who  are 
already  convinced.  I  can  give  no  better 
account  of  it  than  is  provided  on  the 
jacket:  “This  is  the  story  of  a  Ukrainian 
village — ^as  it  could  be  the  story  of  a 
thousand  villages  in  which  a  German 
garrison  was  stationed.  On  the  one  side 
every  malice  and  wickedness  which  a 
criminal  regime,  with  the  aid  of  exces¬ 
sively  stupid  or  excessively  willing  col¬ 
laborators,  can  carry  out;  on  the  other 
side  the  tenacious,  unbreakable  resist¬ 
ance  of  heroes,  including  old  men  and 
children.’’  Of  course  the  invincible  Red 
army  comes,  before  the  village  is  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  exterminates  the 
oppressors;  and  of  course  the  winter 
rainbow,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  porten- 
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tous,  symbolizes  the  hope  which  is  at 
first  improbable  and  tantalizing,  but 
which  is  then  realized.  Naturally  there 
are  no  “characters”  worthy  of  the  name: 
on  both  sides  there  are  merely  puppets, 
creatures  of  the  formula,  as  blo^less 
as  the  patient  paper  which  records  their 
exploits.  Such  books  doubtless  have  their 
place  in  war-time,  when  souls  are  tried 
to  the  utmost,  and  need  even  artificial 
stimuli  to  keep  from  collapse;  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  anyone  but  a  Russian  should 
have  wanted  to  publish  it  in  the  year 
1945. 

As  a  translator,  I  resent  the  studied 
humiliation  of  our  guild  which  under¬ 
lies  the  suppression  of  the  translator’s 
name.  I  know  of  no  other  art-field  in 
which  the  worker  is  so  frequently 
robbed  of  the  credit  due  him. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

Robert  Gilbert.  Meine  Reime,  deine 

Reime.  Berliner,  Wiener  und  andere 
Gedichte.  New  York.  Peter  Thomas 
Fisher.  1946.  Illustriert  von  Fritz  Ei- 
chenberger.  $2.75.  —  Robert  Gilbert, 
known  also  by  the  pseudonym  Ohle, 
wrote  many  of  the  most  popular  chan¬ 
sons  of  pre-Hitler  Germany.  Several  of 
his  poems,  for  instance  Das  Stempellied, 
were  favorites  with  the  democratic  and 
left  wing  audiences  of  all  the  big  cities 
under  the  Weimar  Republic.  He  often 
achieves  in  them  effects  similar  to  the 
paintings  of  Heinrich  Zille.  An  example 
is  the  last  stanza  of  the  pert  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  Kinderreime: 

Lott’  is  dot — die  war  rot. 

.  Vater  liecht  im  Jraben. 

Fett  is  nick  zu  haben. 

Iche  dette  l^iecf^e  mol. 

Deutschland  liecht  im  Drecl(. 

Ose  pose  pac\e  dich 

Eia  weia  wegl 

The  Viennese  verses  are  r  ather  obviously 
not  “made  in  Vienna,”  and  the  poems 
of  the  brave  soldier  Schwejk  are  defi¬ 
nitely  out  of  line.  But  on  the  whole  these 
satirical  verses  are  refreshing  and  en¬ 
joyable. — F.  C.  Weisl{opf.  New  York 
City. 


^  Die  schonsten  Deutschen  Ueder. 

Zum  Singen  und  zum  Spielen.  2. 
Folge.  New  York.  Friedrich  KrauW. 
1945. 18  songs.  $1. — Krause’s  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  “die  schonsten  deutschen  Lieder” 
appeared  in  1944  and  contained  21  songs, 
including  Brahms’  Wiegenlied,  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Die  Himmel  ruhmen  des 
Ewigen  Ehre,  Schubert’s  Ungeduld, 
Silcher’s  Nun  leb’  wohl,  du  l^leine 
Gasse,  etc.  This  one  has  Silcher’s  Lorelei, 
Mendelssohn’s  Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes 
Rat,  Wagner’s  Brautchor  aus  "Lohen¬ 
grin,”  and  Schumann’s  Die  beiden 
Grenadiere.  Both  collections  have  Volks- 
lieder  and  both  favor  tuneful  simplicity. 
It  is  a  timely  gesture  to  remind  the  shat¬ 
tered  world  of  Germany’s  unequalled 
and  unapproached  contribution  to  ten¬ 
der  and  pious  popular  music.  These  col¬ 
lections  deserve  a  large  sale. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Berthold  Viertel.  Der  Lebenslauf. 

Gedichte.  Ill  pages. — ^Ernst  Wal- 
dinger.  Die  l^tihlen  Bauernstuben.  Ge¬ 
dichte.  106  pages. — New  York.  Aurora. 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Schoen- 
hof.)  1946. — ^What’s “poetry”?  How  dif¬ 
fers  it  in  kind?/  A  definition  true  is  hard 
to  find,/  But  parallels  may  help  us  to 
decide,/  As  in  these  books  brought  by  a 
single  tide.//  Ernest  Waldinger  writes 
verse,  is  at  his  best/  Describing  things 
he  knew  in  days  more  blest/  Across  the 
sea,  his  “land  of  gentle  force,”/  Where 
Austrian  peasants  went  their  ordered 
course./  His  ear  is  none  too  good,  he 
can  offend/  When  to  his  thought  his 
words  he  has  to  bend./  No  “singing” 
here,  authentic  lyric  strain,/  Just  words 
of  meaning  from  a  worthy  brain.// 
Viertel’s  a  poet:  he  can  lift  the  heart 
/As  something  causes  you  a  sudden 
start,/  A  catch  of  breath,  a  widening  of 
the  eyes,/  A  stir  of  admiration  and  sur¬ 
prise,/  A  wish  to  savor  lines  upon  the 
tongue/  Or  hear  again  the  music  he  has 
sung./  He  too,  advanced  in  years,  looks 
back/  Upon  his  life’s  meandering 
track,/  And  he  can  smile  as  well  as 
sigh,/  And  view  with  clear,  unfaltering 
eye/  The  bad  and  good  that  he  has 
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known,/  Whereby  he  has  the  wiser 
grown.//  Uprooted  men,  they  make 
their  chief  appeal/  To  those  who  can  re¬ 
member,  or  can  feel,/  The  charm  of 
days  gone  by,  forever  lost,/  Wiped  out 
at  unimaginable  cost./  Their  words  are 
dated,  like  the  life  they  knew,/  Not 
much  more  permanent  than  this  re¬ 
view. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Jos^  Bergamin.  Ewiges  Spanien. 

Preface  by  Paul  L.  Landsberg.  Lu¬ 
zern.  Vita  Nova.  1940.  60  pages. — A 
disciple  of  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Berga- 
min  is  a  representative  of  the  purest 
“hispanidad”  rather  than  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
While  a  devout  Christian,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  a  foe  of  reactionary  Spanish 
clericalism.  TTtis  little  volume  contains 
two  of  his  essays,  delicately  translated 
into  German  by  J.  G.  C.  One  deals  with 
the  bullfighter  Don  Tancredo  L6pez, 
the  stoic,  the  man  “entirely  devoid  of 
fear,”  who  was  killed  by  a  bull.  He  is 
related  in  spirit  to  the  hero  of  the  second 
essay,  entitled  “Don  Quixote  at  the 
Gates  of  Gehenna”:  the  extravagant 
chevalier  is  shown  as  upright  and  proud 
even  in  that  trying  moment,  and  he  de¬ 
mands  from  his  judges  to  be  treated  with 
the  fullest  justice;  his  companion,  Sancho 
Panza,  however,  knows  no  dignity  at 
all,  not  even  in  the  face  of  death,  which 
to  him  is  merely  “the  greatest  of  all 
follies.”  The  litde  book  contains  many 
keen  observations  on  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  people  which  probably  has 
not  changed  much  even  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  dictatorship. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York. 

M  Ernst  Wiechert.  Rede  an  die 
Deutsche  Jugend.  Miinchen.  Zin- 
nen-Verlag  Kurt  Desch.  1945.  45  pages. 
2  m. — In  the  dreary  intermezzo  between 
Hider’s  seizure  of  power,  in  1933,  and 
the  inescapable  realization  of  the  full 
horror  of  Nazidom,  Ernst  Wiechert  ac¬ 
quired,  among  German  readers  who 


were  deprived  of  new  works  by  Thomas 
Mann  or  the  other  more  eminent  ex¬ 
iles,  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual,  ardstic  and  moral  leader. 
There  was  something  a  bit  stuffy  about 
his  prose,  something  a  litde  forced  in 
his  lofty  tone,  an  element  of  “Blut  und 
Boden”  conservatism  in  his  themes. 
Aesthetically  and  intellectually,  Wic- 
chert  represented  an  atdtude  analogous 
to  that  of  Pastor  Niemoeller  in  px)lidcs 
and  theology;  he  even  shared  many 
tastes  and  beliefs  with  several  writers 
who  joined  the  Nazi  camp,  and  the 
Goebbels  gang  hoped  at  one  time  to  be 
able  to  use  him  as  one  of  their  less  dis¬ 
reputable  propagandists.  But  Wiechert 
never  sold  out,  and  when  the  hour  of 
decision  rang,  he  landed  in  the  Buchen- 
wald  concentration  camp.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  last  year  by  the  Allied  victory 
and  has  resumed  his  place  as  a  leader  of 
German  thought,  but  in  a  German  61ite 
pitifully  decimated  by  the  horrors  of 
Nazism  and  war,  confused  by  its  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past  ten  years  and  faced 
with  tasks  and  duties  that  seem  crush¬ 
ing. — His  first  publication,  in  the  new 
Germany,  was  a  speech  which  he  had 
delivered  in  Munich  on  November  11th, 
1945.  Its  tone  is  more  moral  than  po¬ 
litical  and  its  style,  though  elevated,  is 
often  archaic  in  its  accretions,  or  even 
inflated;  it  is  almost  Biblical,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  derived  from  Martin  Luther  and 
streamlined  by  Thomas  Mann,  the 
George  circle  or  some  later  Romantics 
before  them.  His  message  is  an  appeal 
to  the  individual’s  conscience,  a  plea  for 
return  to  the  humane  standards  that 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Nazis,  a  stern 
call  to  self-examination  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  individual  guilt. 

All  this  is  indeed  very  consistent  with 
Wiechert’s  earlier  refusal  to  adopt  a  po¬ 
litical  attitude,  whether  Nazi,  Commu¬ 
nist  or  actively  anti-Nazi.  As  an  individ¬ 
ual,  Wiechert  remained  exemplary,  but 
almost  negative,  his  political  martyrdom 
being  that  of  a  non-political  conscien¬ 
tious  objector.  At  most,  he  may  influence 
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individuals.  But  he  cannot  form  public 
opinion,  or  contribute  much  to  a  new 
political  “way  of  life”  in  Germany;  he 
is  too  exclusively  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  converse  with  his  own  con¬ 
science,  with  the  good  life  rather  than 
the  good  society.  His  position,  in  the 
Germany  of  1946,  is  thus  analogous  to 
that  of  Thomas  Mann  in  the  Germany 
of  1920;  and  one  wonders  whether  he 
is  doomed  to  experience  again  Thomas 
Mann’s  rude  awakening  of  1933. — 
Edouard  Raditi.  Office  of  U.  S.  Chief 
of  Counsel,  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Landsbokasafn  Islands.  Arb6\  1944. 

Reykjavik.  Prentsmidjan  Holar  H. 
F.  1945.  92  pages.  Gratis. — The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  new  yearbook  of  the  Icelandic 
National  Library,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  older  series  known  as  Ritaul{as- 
^rd  Landsbd^asafnstns,  carries  a  notable 
essay  by  Pdll  Eggert  Olason  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  library.  Although  the  Lands- 
bdkasafn  is  neither  as  old  nor  as  rich 
as  the  other  great  national  libraries  of 
Scandinavia,  it  has  acquired  notable  col¬ 
lections,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
on  Icelandic  culture.  The  essay  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  portraits  of  all  the  librarians 
up  to  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Fin- 
nur  Sigmundsson.  Like  the  Ritaul^asl(rd, 
the  Arb6l(  also  contains  a  current  na¬ 
tional  bibliography  of  Iceland. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

*  Luigi  Berti.  Uimagismo.  Padova. 

Cedam.  1945.  124  pages.  20  1. — A 
well  informed  historical  and  critical  es¬ 
say  on  the  Imagist  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England,  followed  by  a  rich 
bibliography  and  a  well-selected  and 
well-translated  anthology  of  some  twen¬ 
ty  Imagist  poems,  by  Ezra  Pound,  T. 
E.  Hulme,  Richard  Aldington,  Amy 
Lowell,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  e.  e.  cummings  and 
Marianne  Moore.  The  author,  who  is 
now  preparing  a  monumental  History 
of  American  Literature,  is  perhaps  the 


best  Italian  specialist  in  the  field  of  mod¬ 
ern  Anglo-American  letters;  he  has  writ¬ 
ten,  or  translated  from,  practically  every 
important  English  and  American  writer 
of  prose  or  verse  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  His  best  work  as  critic  and  trans¬ 
lator  has  dealt  with  Herman  Melville, 
Mark  Twain,  Thomas  Hardy,  James 
Joyce,  Ezra  Pound  and  T.  S.  Eliot. — 
Renato  Poggioli.  Brown  University. 

^  Bruno  Nardi.  Nel  mondo  di  Dante. 

Roma.  Storia  e  Letteratura.  1944. 
382  pages. — The  author  of  a  standard 
work  on  Dante  e  la  cultura  medioevale 
has  assembled  here  a  collection  of  es¬ 
says  most  of  which  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  Barbi’s  Studi  danteschi  or 
elsewhere.  The  most  interesting  inldit 
is  an  essay  presenting  plausible  new 
evidence  in  favor  of  identifying  the 
Matelda  of  the  Purgatorio  with  the 
Countess  of  Tuscany.  Much  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  deals  with  Dante’s  relation  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  including  extensive  notes  on 
the  Convivio  and  the  Monorchia. — Al¬ 
fred  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Giulio  Natali.  Viaggio  con  Leopardi 
nellTtalia  letteraria.  Milano.  Mon- 
tuoro.  1943.  162  pages.  70  1. — The  series 
of  lectures  composing  this  book  was  first 
presented  in  1942  at  Recanati,  Leopardi’s 
birthplace,  then  made  into  a  lecture 
course  at  the  University  of  Catania.  The 
“viaggio”  takes  us  from  the  trecento  to 
the  poet’s  own  time,  studying  first  his 
critical  reactions  to  each  author,  then 
the  latter’s  influence  on  Leopardi’s  cre¬ 
ative  work.  Extended  treatment  is  given 
to  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Metastasio,  Alfieri 
and  Foscolo,  who  were  Leopardi’s  favor¬ 
ites — especially  the  first  three  because  of 
their  appeal  to  his  basically  lyrical  and 
idyllic  temperament.  The  result  is  not 
only  a  pioneer  study  of  Leopardi’s  Ital¬ 
ian  sources,  but  a  stimulating  presenta 
tion  of  his  literary  criticism,  gleaned 
from  relatively  inaccessible  works  such 
as  his  many  volumes  of  “Pensieri”  (the 
Zibaldone)  and  his  Crestomatia.  Since 
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publishing  this  work,  Prof.  Natali, 
Italy’s  outstanding  authority  on  18th 
century  literature,  left  Catania  for  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  the  Magistero  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rome. — Alfred  Galpin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Storia  illustrata  della  letteratura 
italiana,  scritta  da  un  gruppo  di 
studiosi.  Vol.  I  (Le  origini,  dugento, 
trecento,  quattrocento).  Milano.  Gar- 
zanti  [war-time  successor  or  representa¬ 
tive  for  Treves].  1942.  Quarto,  381 
pages.  327  illustrations.  Variously  listed 
at  600  to  750  1. — This  magnificently  il¬ 
lustrated  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series 
which  was  planned  to  cover  the  entire 
field  but  which  probably  will  never  be 
completed,  at  least  on  the  scale  origin¬ 
ally  planned.  Its  publication  in  1942-43 
attracted  so  litde  lasting  attention  that 
most  of  the  scholars  to  whom  I  spoke 
of  it  in  Florence  last  autumn — including 
one  of  the  principal  collaborators — 
were  surprised  to  learn  of  its  existence, 
and  it  was  known  to  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  only  as  an  obscure  biblio¬ 
graphical  item.  Yet  it  is  a  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume  in  more  than  mere  format,  with 
many  articles  of  enduring  merit. 

Its  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Petit 
de  Julleville  history  in  French,  a  series  of 
articles  by  specialists  each  writing  in 
his  own  field  without  reference  to  the 
others.  The  defects  inherent  in  this 
method  are  accentuated  perhaps  unnec¬ 
essarily  by  the  number  of  short  unrelated 
chapters, — which  on  the  other  hand  are 
frequendy  preferable  if  one  seeks  ac¬ 
curate  information  rather  than  critical 
synthesis. 

Two  of  the  principal  collaborators, 
Torraca  and  Bertoni,  arc  now  dead.  The 
former  writes  on  the  origins  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  Dante  and  Boccaccio;  Bertoni  on 
the  religious,  didactic  and  allegorical 
poetry  of  the  dugento.  The  “dolcc  stil 
novo”  and  Petrarch  arc  admirably  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Mario  Casclla,  and  there  arc 
chapters  of  equal  interest  on  secondary 
aspects  or  minor  writers  by  such  schol¬ 


ars  as  Ettorc  Allodoli  and  Ugo  Paoli  of 
the  University  of  Florence;  A.  Panclla, 
director  of  the  state  archives  of  Florence; 
Silvio  d’Amico,  dramatic  critic,  and 
Natalino  Sapegno,  professor  of  Italian 
literature,  both  of  Rome;  L.  Salvatorclli, 
P.  Schinetti,  G.  Toffanin  and  others.  In 
appearance  this  volume,  except  for  a 
radier  weak  outer  binding,  easily  rivals 
or  surpasses  the  illustrated  histories  of 
Bcdicr-Hazard  or  Lanson  in  French. — 
Alfred  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Dclfino  Cinclli.  Campagna.  Milano. 

L’Eroica.  1939.  314  pages.  85  1. — 
Dclfino  Cinclli  did  not  turn  to  literature 
as  a  career  till  the  early  1930’s.  At  his 
death  on  May  1,  1942,  he  had  won  a  po¬ 
sition  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  of 
Tuscany.  One  of  his  novels  won  the 
Mondadori  prize;  a  book  on  his  father 
won  the  Fusinato  prize;  he  had  produced 
a  number  of  novels,  dramas  for  the 
young,  some  poetry,  and  a  biography 
of  Tolstoi.  His  unfinished  novel,  fane, 
appeared  recently  in  the  Florentine  re¬ 
view  Ponte.  La  Trappola,  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  work,  was  published  by  John  Day 
in  1930  in  the  author’s  translation,  as 
The  Trap.  His  widow  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  arc  Americans  now  living  in  New 
York. 

When  he  abandoned  industry  Cinclli 
returned  to  the  agricultural  life  of  his 
Tuscan  ancestors,  purchasing  an  estate 
at  Spanocchia  in  the  rather  poor  and 
isolated  region  between  Siena  and  the 
Marcmma.  Campagna  is  a  scries  of  talcs 
and  sketches — interspersed  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  man  and  nature — reflecting 
the  life  of  the  peasants  of  this  region. 
Though  it  will  be  of  exceptional  interest 
to  one  who  knows  that  country,  its 
charm  goes  beyond  the  regional  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  admirable  style,  richly  ver¬ 
nacular,  sensitive  alike  to  the  hidden 
beauties  of  nature  and  to  the  subtlest  in¬ 
tonations  of  human  psychology.  To  the 
nature-lover,  the  lover  of  Italy,  or  the 
connoisseur  of  fine  writing,  this  is  a 
book  to  relish  slowly  and  repeatedly. — 
Alfred  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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X  B.  Crocc.  Quaderni  della  *'Critica" 
Bari.  Latcrza.  No.  1,  March,  1945. 
112  pages.  150  1.  No.  2,  August,  1945. 
112  pages.  120  1. — Croce’s  review  La 
Critica  ceased  publication  in  1944;  but 
Crocc,  then  in  his  78th  year,  announced 
soon  after  that  it  would  be  continued 
informally  at  irregular  intervals  with 
these  “Quaderni.”  Most  of  the  material 
is  by  Croce  himself,  ranging  from  fur¬ 
ther  studies  on  Goethe  to  comments  on 
contemporary  politics.  A  certain  vale¬ 
dictory  tone  can  be  discerned  in  the 
opening  articles  to  each  issue:  In  No.  1, 
writing  on  the  “moral  problem  of  our 
time,”  Croce  reaffirms  his  devotion  to 
the  inseparable  and  ageless  ideals  of 
“cristianesimo  c  razionalita,”  echoing 
thus  an  article  in  Critica  for  1942,  Perchi 
non  possimamo  no  dirci  cristiani.  In 
No.  2,  writing  on  “On  my  philosophy,” 
he  shows  how  he  has  come  to  differ 
from  Hegel  while  reviewing  gratefully 
his  debt  to  that  master.  The  Quaderni 
arc  important  documents  to  the  student 
of  contemporary  Italian  political  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  who  should  consult  for 
further  information  the  article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  N.  Orsini  of  the  University  of 
Florence,  on  Crocc  as  an  anti-Fascist 
leader,  in  Italica  for  March,  1946. — Al¬ 
fred  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^  Igino  Giordani.  Pionieri  della  demo- 
crazia  cristiana.  Firenze.  Librcria 
Italiana.  1945.  202  pages.  130  1. — Writ¬ 
ten  in  1924-26  after  the  Partito  Popolarc 
Italiano  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
Black-Shirts,  this  book  was  published 
two  decades  later  just  as  the  Demo- 
cristiani  were  about  to  sec  their  leader 
dc  Gasperi  become  the  first  (professed¬ 
ly)  Catholic  premier  of  Italy.  Frankly 
an  oeuvre  de  combat  in  its  presentation 
of  ideas,  the  work’s  chief  merit  is  in  its 
lively  picture  of  several  of  the  leaders 
who  first  proclaimed  the  motto  “God 
and  liberty,”  from  Montalcmbcrt  and 
Gioberti  down  to  about  1875.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  public  for  which  he  wrote, 
Giordani  tends  to  be  sketchier  in  han¬ 


dling  his  Italian  condisciples  than  the 
principal  French  forerunners.  More  on 
the  Savonarola  influence,  which  is  sug¬ 
gested  only  briefly  and  occasionally, 
would  have  been  of  particular  interest. 
— After  extensively  quoting  Maritain’s 
Trois  riformateurs,  Giordani  gives  two 
definitions  of  democracy  by  Christian 
thinkers  of  Italy  and  France.  To  Giu¬ 
seppe  Tonioli,  writing  at  the  time  of  Leo 
XIII,  democracy  is  essentially  “that  so¬ 
cial  order  in  which  all  social  forces  .  .  . 
in  the  fulness  of  their  institutional  (lit., 
hierarchichal)  development,  co-operate 
proportionately  toward  the  common 
welfare,  with  results  in  the  last  analysis 
prevailingly  to  the  advantage  of  the  low¬ 
er  classes.”  To  a  writer  in  the  Sillon 
catholique  in  1917,  it  is  “the  regime  that 
gives  to  each  his  active  part  in  social  and 
political  life,  stimulating  each  man’s 
energies  (and)  spurring  him  to  train  his 
sense  of  responsibility  and  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  general  welfare.” — Alfred 
Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Bruno  Migliorini.  Pronunzia  fioren- 
tina  o  pronunzia  romana?  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  148  pages.  120  1. — What  should 
be  the  norm  of  pronunciation  for  Italian 
radio  announcers.^  Bertoni  and  Ugolini 
in  their  Prontuario  had  furnished  in  the 
last  years  of  Fascism  a  model  in  which 
Roman  pronunciation  was  accorded 
preference  over  the  Florentine  in  cases 
of  divergence.  Professor  Migliorini  of 
the  University  of  Florence  argues  less 
for  Florentine  supremacy  than  for  the 
imposition  of  a  clearly  defined  Central 
Italian  standard  for  all  Italy.  Presenting 
the  issues  clearly  in  dialogue  form,  he 
then  analyzes  the  points  of  divergence, 
restricting  himself  to  five  controversial 
questions:  open  or  close  e  and  o,  surd  or 
sonant  s  or  z,  and  initial  reinforcement 
of  consonants.  For  four  of  these  he  con¬ 
trives  so  to  define  and  then  to  narrow 
the  field  of  inquiry  as  to  effect  an  admir¬ 
able  clarification  of  problems  that  at 
first  presentation  are  merely  bewilder¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  intervocalic  s  he  offers 
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no  norms,  since  North  and  South  lack 
the  distinction  between  words  of  the 
casa  and  ■<-osa  groups  that  is  maintained 
in  the  Center.  In  an  appendix  he  lists 
and  analyzes  the  more  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances  of  divergence  in  e,  o  and  z,  ap¬ 
proving  the  Florentine  pronunciation  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  This  readable  and 
cogendy  argued  brochure  should  prove 
extremely  useful. — Alfred  Gedpin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Edward  W.  Pai.  Conversational 

Korean.  Washington,  D.  C.  Korean 

Affairs  Institute.  1944.  171  pages. — The 
author  uses  his  own  system  of  romaniza- 
don.  For  those  who  are  interested,  he 
devotes  a  few  pages  to  Hangul  wridng 
and  spelling. 

There  are  twenty-five  million  Ko¬ 
reans.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  fewer  than  twenty-five  Americans 
who  arc  conversant  with  the  Korean 
language.  Pai’s  book  is  one  of  those  very 
useful  but  unheralded  tools  that  are  so 
indispensable  in  building  language 
bridges. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Peter  Eggc.  Mennes\et  Ada  Graner. 

Oslo.  Gyldcndal.  1945.  289  pages.  9 

kr. — Ada  Graner  is  an  unconventional 
young  woman  who  breaks  with  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  her  past  in  order  to  live  her  own 
life,  as  she  was  unable  to  do  in  her  child¬ 
hood.  Her  adventure  begins  with  a 
liaison  with  the  young  scholar  Oscar 
Jensen,  but  when  her  father  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  business  and  commits  suicide, 
she  suffers  one  upset  after  another. 
When  she  discovers  that  Oscar  has  de¬ 
ceived  her  in  a  minor  financial  matter, 
she  begins  to  lose  courage.  Finally,  when 
she  finds  that  she  must  be  untrue  to  her¬ 
self,  she  follows  her  father’s  example  and 
takes  her  life.  The  leading  characters  in 
this  novel  arc  skilfully  developed;  but 
Eggc  was  unwise  in  permitting  Ada’s 
idealism  to  take  the  direction  of  Com¬ 
munism.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
senting  her  ideology  cither  pleasingly 


or  convincingly. — Lau/rence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  Ronald  Fangcn.  En  lysets  engel. 

Oslo.  Gyldcndal.  1945.  405  pages. 
13.50  kr. — While  Ronald  Fangcn  has 
written  several  novels  which  maintain 
a  remarkable  balance  between  the  real 
and  the  abstract,  En  lysets  engel  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  them.  The  action  is 
based  on  the  contrasting  personalities  of 
two  friends,  Carsten,  a  convert  to 
Nazism  who  fell  in  batdc  for  the  Fueh¬ 
rer  in  1943,  and  Harald,  a  young  man 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  democratic 
traditions  of  his  native  Norway.  Carsten 
was  convinced  that  Nazism  was  the  only 
proper  answer  to  the  extravagances  of 
the  democratic  world  of  the  thirties. 
Hence  the  volume’s  title,  from  the  quo¬ 
tation;  “Satan  sclv  skaper  seg  om  til 
en  lysets  engel.”  (Satan  himself  turns 
into  an  angel  of  light.)  Harald,  who  is 
the  foil  for  Satan,  expresses  his  ideology 
in  a  series  of  remarkable  letters  which 
might  well  have  been  Fangen’s  own. 

En  lysets  engel  is  a  valuable  work, 
but  not  one  of  Fangen’s  best.  Rather  it  is 
something  which  he  quite  naturally  had 
to  get  out  of  his  system  after  four  years 
of  Nazi  terror.  Another  important  fact 
to  remember  in  reading  any  of  Fangen’s 
recent  work  is  that  several  years  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  went  in 
for  the  peculiar  Scandinavian  version  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  their  biggest  names.  But  there 
were  indications  of  a  break  with  this 
movement  in  the  last  years  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  tragically  ended  life. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  Jose  Bezerra  Gomes.  Porque  nao  se 
casa,  Doutor?  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Pon- 
getti.  1945.  218  pages. — An  unpleasant 
picture  of  an  inebriate  introvert  with  an 
inferiority  complex.  The  novel  is  mainly 
an  account  of  his  mental  ramblings  and 
reactions  to  the  various  people  in  his 
own  small  world.  First  of  all  there  arc 
the  two  classmates  whose  success  is  a 
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constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  un¬ 
successful  doutor.  There  is  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  pensdo,  Oona  Eulalia,  who 
has  only  two  interests,  her  pensdo  and 
her  daughter  Angelica;  Lilita,  the  ste¬ 
nographer;  Cavalcanti,  who  has  gone  to 
prison  for  his  revolutionary  ideas;  and 
the  doctor’s  family — his  mother,  father. 
Uncle  Magnus  and  Aunt  Laura.  The 
women  in  his  life  are  three:  Angelica 
“with  the  eyes  of  a  saint,”  Magda,  an 
Argentine  dancer  and  international 
prostitute,  and  Flora,  a  Carioca  with  an 
invalid  husband.  His  brief  affair  with 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  only  thing 
in  his  life  which  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  at  all  important.  At  the  end  he  is 
back  in  the  same  role  of  the  lonely  drink¬ 
er  lost  in  thoughts  of  his  own  unimpor¬ 
tance. 

Although  there  are  interesting  scenes 
and  character  studies,  the  book  fails  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  It  is 
episodic  and  repetitious  ad  nauseam. — 
Harriet  E.  Peterson.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  De  Sousa  Junior.  Castelo  dos  fan- 
tasmas,  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. 
167  pages. — The  author,  who  died  last 
year  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  published 
his  first  book  in  1921,  and  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Castelo  dos  fantasmas  is  of  1927. 
He  has  the  virtue  of  brevity,  and  some 
of  the  eight  sketches  included  in  this 
volume  are  less  than  a  thousand  words 
in  length.  They  are  very  slight;  that  en¬ 
titled  “A  hora  do  drinck”  (whatever 
that  may  be)  seems  particularly  pointless 
and  frankly  insipid,  insipidity  being  no 
doubt  one  of  the  weapons  used  by  the 
author  to  convey  his  vision  of  the  life 
around  him.  With  a  satirical  eye  he  pre¬ 
fers  queer  types,  idiot,  drunkard,  poor 
official  or  needy  journalist.  One  simple¬ 
ton  commits  suicide  because  he  is  upset 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  friend.  His  charac¬ 
ters  are  portrayed  as  existing  without 
hope  or  interest  or  incentive,  products 
of  a  civilization  which  has  cut  itself  off 
from  the  realities  of  life,  and  they  hover 


sordidly  and  lugubriously  in  the  fringes. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Eduardo  Guimaraes.  A  Divina  Qui- 
mera.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944. 
443  pages. — The  small,  first,  and  only 
edition  of  A  Divina  Quimera,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1916,  is  now  a  collector’s  item. 
A  new  edition  of  it  constitutes  an  event, 
particularly  when  the  volume  contains 
in  addition  enough  unpublished  work 
by  Guimaraes  to  necessitate  a  complete 
revaluation  of  his  position  and  stature 
in  Brazilian  literature.  Mansueto  Ber- 
nardi,  poet  and  critic  who  prepared  the 
edition,  in  his  lengthy  biographical  and 
critical  introduction  places  Guimaraes 
with  the  great  symbolists,  Cruz  e  Souza 
and  Alphonsus  de  Guimaraes.  A  Divina 
Quimera,  which  in  form  and  content  is 
a  Brazilian  Vita  Nuova,  is  presented 
with  only  a  few  emendations  to  the 
earlier  edition.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  composed  of  five  hitherto  un¬ 
published  books,  Poemas  d  Bern  Amada, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  A  Divina 
Quimera;  La  gerbe  sans  fleurs,  a  volume 
of  French  verse  as  it  is  written  in  Latin 
America,  which  is  not  a  derogatory  de¬ 
scription;  Estancias  de  u%n  peregrino; 
Cantos  da  terra  natal,  which  will  do 
much  to  absolve  Guimaraes  of  the 
charges  of  artificiality  and  pedantry; 
Rimas  do  Reino  dos  C6us,  written  after 
his  return  to  Catholicism.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  has  enriched  mod¬ 
ern  Brazilian  poetry  immeasureably. 
Promised  for  the  future  are  three  more 
volumes  of  Guimaraes’  work,  one  of 
Prosa  vdria,  one  containing  his  five 
poetic  dramas,  and  another  his  extensive 
and  brilliant  translations. — Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Cecilia  Meireles.  Mar  absoluto. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  248 
pages. — ^This  poet,  one  of  the  best  in 
contemporary  Brazil,  is  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  with  ultimate  values.  She  wants 
to  know  the  why,  whence  and  whither 
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of  mankind.  She  likes  to  question  the 
vast  ocean,  the  starry  firmament  and 
even  universes  more  remote  than  our 
own,  as  to  human  destiny.  But  they  all 
maintain  a  Sphinx-like  silence.  She  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  answer  can  never  be 
learned,  since  she  was  not  present  when 
things  were  created.  In  her  poetry  there 
is  usually  symbolism,  mystery  and  mel¬ 
ancholy.  There  is  almost  no  erotic  ele¬ 
ment.  Verses  there  are,  and  exquisite 
ones,  about  her  friends  and  relatives,  and 
it  is  here  that  one  can  appreciate  the 
warm  humanity  of  this  singer,  who  so 
often  writes  with  the  dignified  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  philosopher.  Erico  Verissimo 
calls  her  his  favorite  poet.  She  has  a  rare 
talent  for  the  proper  word,  and  her  verse 
has  musical  quality  which  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  read  it  aloud. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Manoelito  de  Ornellas.  Tiaraju. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. 152  pages. 
— Among  contemporary  Brazilian  writ¬ 
ers,  Manoelito  de  Ornellas,  a  native  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  extreme  South 
of  Brazil,  has  won  much  praise  from  the 
critics  for  his  poems  and  essays.  He  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  social  and  cultural  problems 
of  his  native  state.  Tiaraju  is  a  prose 
poem  based  on  a  historical  episode  of 
colonial  days.  In  1750  Portugal  and 
Spain  signed  a  treaty  defining  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  territories  in  South  America. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  certain 
Indian  villages  to  the  East  of  the  Uru¬ 
guay  River,  established  by  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  were  to  pass  to  Portuguese 
sovereignty  in  exchange  for  the  town 
and  territory  of  Colonia  do  Sacramento, 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  River 
Plate,  then  claimed  by  Portugal.  When 
soldiers  of  the  two  Crowns  tried  to  put 
into  effect  the  treaty  provisions,  the  na¬ 
tives  resisted  and  bloody  batdes  ensued. 
Eventtially,  the  natives  were  defeated 
and  expelled  from  their  lands.  Sepe 
Tiaraju,  an  unusually  brave  and  intelli¬ 


gent  Guarani  Indian,  was  their  leader. 
Manoelito  de  Ornellas’  poem  is  woven 
around  this  personality.  Although  writ¬ 
ten  in  suggestive  and  pleasant  language, 
this  book  suffers  from  a  certain  paucity 
of  dramatic  interest,  a  deficiency  that 
might  not  be  so  noticeable  if  the  poem 
were  written  in  verse. — R.  d'Efa.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Melanges  d’itudes  luso-marocaines 
didiis  d  la  mimoire  de  David  Lopes 
et  Pierre  de  Cenival.  Lisboa.  Livraria 
Portugalia.  1945. — A  volume  of  studies 
in  the  field  of  the  history  of  Portuguese- 
Arab  relations,  published  in  honor  of 
two  recendy  deceased  scholars.  The  con¬ 
tributors,  French  and  Portuguese,  are  all 
noted  specialists  in  the  history  of  Por- 
tuguese-Arab  reladons. — E.  Roditi.  New 
York  City. 

^  Donum  Grapeanum;  festsl(rift  til- 
Idgnad  6verbibliote\arien  Anders 
Grape  pd  sextiofemdrsdagen  den  7  mars 
1945  med  bidrag  av  foma  och  nuva- 
rande  tjdnstemdn  vid  Uppsala  univer- 
sitetsbibliotek^.  Uppsala.  Almqvist  & 
Wiksells  Boktryckeri  AB.  1945.  640 
pages.  (Acta  Bibliothecae  R.  Universi- 
tads  Upsaliensis.  Vol.  5).  25  kr. — ^The 
sixty-fifth  birthday  of  Dr.  Anders  Wil¬ 
helm  Grape,  chief  librarian  of  Carolina 
Rediviva  in  Uppsala,  was  effeedvely 
celebrated  in  March,  1945,  with  this 
splendid  collection  of  essays  offered  by 
present  and  former  associates.  Swedish 
folklore  and  literature,  the  collections  of 
the  University  of  Uppsala  Library,  and 
Dr.  Grape’s  own  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  librarianship  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  themes.  The  bibliographical  and- 
quarian  will  take  special  delight  in  an 
essay  by  Ingrid  Odelstierna  on  an  old 
ex  libris  describing  scholarly  books  as 
medicine  for  the  soul,  and  the  student 
of  literature  will  be  pleased  by  Strom- 
back’s  enlargements  on  the  cycle  of 
the  sieben  weise  Meister  and  Taube’s 
studies  of  dtamadc  works  based  on  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa’s  vicissitudes  in  Dalecarlia. 
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— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

^  Yngvc  Kcrncll.  Konsert  om  natten. 

Stockholm.  N.  O.  Mauritzon’s 
Boktryckcri.  1945.  207  pages.  10  kr. — 
When  Yngvc  Kcrncll  made  his  literary 
d^but  a  few  years  ago  with  his  XJtfdrd  i 
gron  gobelang,  he  brought  to  Swedish 
literature  a  new  manner  of  Rococo  play¬ 
fulness  combined  with  a  modern  psy¬ 
chological  approach  to  character  por¬ 
trayal.  Konsert  om  natten  employs  the 
same  style  plus  a  warm  humor  to  relieve 
the  terror  of  the  situation  at  hand,  the 
night  before  the  execution  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  have  been  sentenced  by 
the  German  occupation  authorities  in 
France.  The  victims,  Richard  and  Nico- 
Icttc,  arc  guarded  in  a  chalet  which  also 
houses  a  piano  that  had  belonged  to  a 
Maquis  leader.  In  the  end  they  arc  res¬ 
cued  by  the  Maquis,  but  not  before  they 
have  been  brought  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  affinity  for  the  piano.  The  German 
military  is  presented  with  a  devastating 
but  nevertheless  charitable  humor.  The 
binding  and  the  illustrations,  both  by 
Kcrncll  himself,  deserve  recognition 
even  in  a  nation  where  practitioners  of 
the  graphic  arts  maintain  perfectionist 
standards. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

*  A.  T.  Kibzey.  Ul(rains^ey  U\ar. 

(Ukrainian  Physician).  Detroit.  U- 

krainian  Democratic  Club.  1945.  729 
pages.  13  . — ^This  is  certainly  the  only 
such  book  on  the  American  continent 
in  the  Ukrainian  language.  It  is  likely 
that  there  is  no  such  book  in  Ukrainian 
in  Europe.  It  is  both  well  written  and 
extremely  simple,  so  that  any  American 
or  Canadian  of  Ukrainian  descent  can 
read  it.  It  should  be  very  useful. — Dr. 
H.  G.  Sl(ehar.  Richmond,  California. 

*  Wasyl  Stawnychka.  Zawziaty  Yur- 

l(o.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Promin. 

1945. 140  pages.  $1. — ^Thc  edifying  story 
of  a  private  in  the  Austrian  army  who 


rose  to  the  rank  of  general  and  eventual¬ 
ly  married  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  The  book  has  no  literary  pre¬ 
tensions,  but  is  gorgeously  funny  from 
beginning  to  end. — Dr.  H.  K.  Sl(ehar. 
Richmond,  California. 

^  Elias  Schulman.  Jung  Wilna,  1929- 
1939.  New  York.  Gctscltn.  1946.  62 
pages. — ^A  member  of  a  Yiddish  literary 
society.  Young  Vilna,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  city  that  gave  it  birth, 
gives  here  an  intimate  picture  of  this 
band  of  progressive  young  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  book  describes  the  character 
and  records  the  history  of  Young  Vilna, 
and  gives  minute  biographies  of  the 
Young  Vilnites  and  an  appreciation  of 
some  carefully  selected  poems  composed 
by  the  members.  The  society’s  major 
contribution  in  its  ten  years  of  life 
which  ended  with  the  war  was  the 
achievement  of  a  synthesis  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Jewish  pattern  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  modern  move¬ 
ments. — Bertram  Klausner.  Oklahoma 
School  of  Religion,  Norman,  Okla. 

*  Vicente  Echeverrfa  del  Prado.  De  la 
materta  suspirable.  Mexico.  Fibula 
(Miguel  N.  Lira).  1945.  104  pages. — 
Segundo  Avila.  El  canto  sonoro.  Rosario, 
Argentina.  Ruiz.  1945.  123  pages. — 
Julio  Fldrez.  Poesias.  Bogoti.  Ministerio 
de  Educacidn  de  Colombia.  1945.  150 
pages. — ^Fausto  Soto.  Preludio  nuestro, 
1937-1942.  Mexico.  Costa- Amic.  1945. 
59  pages. — Aluizio  Medeiros.  Mundo 
evanescente.  Fortaleza,  Ceari.  Editorial 
Fortaleza.  1944.  32  pages. — Claude  de 
Friminville.  Pobmes,  1936-1942.  Al¬ 
giers.  Chariot.  1944.  18  pages. — Ger¬ 
trude  Stein.  Petits  pobmes  pour  un  livre 
de  lecture.  Algiers.  Chariot.  1944.  52 
pages. — Ren6  Balance.  Epaule  d'ombre. 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  Imprimerie  de 
I’Etat.  1945.  41  pages. — Erich  Drucker. 
Aus  femen  Ldndem  wir  ...  24  Sonetten 
um  Deutschland.  New  York  16.  Verlag 
fiir  Sozialistische  Dichtung,  31  East  35  th 
St.  1945.  30  pages.  $0.50. — Sigmund 
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Skard.  Tclevaag.  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  Royal  Norwegian  Information  Ser¬ 
vice.  1945.  12  pages. — As  we  have  done 
several  times  before,  we  list  above  a  num¬ 
ber  of  verse  collections  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  which  seem  to  us  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest,  and  add  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment  on  each: — ^Vicente  Echeverrfa  del 
Prado  is  the  poets’  poet.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  delicate  infallibility 
of  his  phrasing  has  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  con¬ 
freres.  De  la  materia  suspirable  is  the 
masculine  Gegenstiicl^^  to  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  exquisite  Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  gives  it  full-toned  and  satis¬ 
fying  response.  In  these  polished  and 
insistently  precious  sonnets  there  is 
throbbing  baiuty  and  the  profoundest 
emotion.  Echeverria  has  a  remarkable 
gift  for  lifting  the  five  senses  into  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual. — Much  simpler 
and  less  striking,  but  always  gently 
pleasing,  are  the  verses  of  the  Argentine 
lawyer-poet  Dr.  Segundo  Avila.  His  title 
suggests  his  sensibility  to  auditory  im¬ 
pressions,  and  one  of  the  most  appealing 
of  his  poems  declares  that 

Todo  el  huerto  estd  sonoro 

como  un  dnforo  argentina; 

y  la  vida 

vuelca  un  canto,  suave  y  hondo, 

de  indecibles  armontasl . . . 

— Julio  F16rez,  the  handsome  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  Colombian  Victor  Hugo  of  a 
quartcr<cntury  ago,  bore  a  name  which 
in  that  region  is  still  a  synonym  for  sen¬ 
timental  poetry.  The  Colombian  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  has  added  this  selection 
from  his  effusive  poems  to  its  Biblioteca 
Popular.  His  verses  sometimes  read 
strangely  today  (notably  his  Rosal  di- 
vino,  which  compares  the  Saviour  strug¬ 
gling  up  the  slope  of  Golgotha  to  a 
flowering  rosebush  on  the  march),  and 
they  certainly  belong  rather  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  dramatics  than  with  pure 
poesy,  but  there  is  charm  and  fragrance 
in  many  of  them. — The  Chilean  diplo¬ 
mat  Fausto  Soto  writes  sad  and  sensu¬ 


ous  verses  which  measure  life  as  “dos 
mananas  de  amor  en  cien  de  olvido,” 
and  describes  human  beings  as 
galopando  los  trigos  de  la  vida 
mientras  la  muerte  ladra  por  la  espalda. 
— According  to  Aluizio  Medeiros  of 
Fortaleza,  Ceari,  Brazil,  poets  are  “esca- 
fandristras  das  emo^oes  secretas,”  but 
his  own  modest  musings  have  never  ven¬ 
tured  very  far  below  the  surface. — 
Claude  de  Fr^minville’s  dry  unpunc¬ 
tuated  verses,  without  rhyme  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  nothing  to  stamp  them  as 
poetry  except  the  broken  lines,  are 
filled  with  a  dazed  wonder  at  the  world. 
There  are  quiet  phrases  in  them  that 
will  be  hard  to  forget. — Zestfully  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Baronne  d’Alguy,  Gertrude 
Stein’s  mysteriously  fascinating  drooling 
sdll  drools  and  fascinates  in  French. — 
The  ecstatic  outpourings  of  the  Haitian 
Ren^  Balance  are  an  authentic  product 
of  his  race.  This  artist  who  handles  the 
language  of  culture  more  skilfully  than 
some  members  of  the  much-maligned 
Acad^mie  Fran^aise  is  a  great-grandson 
of  tropical  Africa  and  a  blood-brother  of 
the  Haitian  sorcerers.  His  Unceul  d’ex- 
tase,  in  particular,  is  a  thrilling  and  awe¬ 
some  experience. — ^The  Socialist  agita¬ 
tor-poet  Erich  Drucker  writes  careful 
sonnets  which  have  prosaic  lines  but  can 
rise  to  marvelously  vigorous  simplicity. 
Above  all  the  others  the  magnificent 
Niagara  simile  which  ends 

Die  Toten  schreiten  mit  in 
unserem  Heer 

is  powerful  and  beautiful.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  little  book  go  to 
the  relief  of  starving  Europe. — In  April 
1942  there  was  a  small-sized  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  German  invaders  of  Norway 
and  the  population  of  the  fishing  village 
of  Televaag.  Two  German  S.  S.  men 
were  killed.  The  Germans  retaliated  by 
destroying  every  vestige  of  the  village. 
Sigmund  Skard  recorded  the  unbeliev¬ 
able  atrocity  in  a  ballad  which  the  au¬ 
thor  and  Muriel  Rukeyser  have  put  into 
skilfully  naive  English  verse. — H.  K.  L. 
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Requiescat! 

...  So  Gertrude  will  never 
giggle  again  ... 

God  bless  her  mind  and  spirit. 


Arnold  Rdnnebecl^.  Denver. 


More  Poet  Pens  in  Prison  Pens 

Dear  Sir: 

Engaged  on  a  compilation  of  the 
Worl^ers  Theme  in  Literature,  I  chanced 
to  see  two  notes  by  Maximilian  Rudwin, 
in  your  Autumn  issues  of  1939  and  1943, 
on  Poet  Pens  and  Prison  Pens.  Here 
are  some  additional  items  which  have 
escaped  Mr.  Rudwin  but  are  interesting: 
The  Purgatory  of  Suicide,  1845,  a  poem, 
and  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances, 
1845,  a  romance,  both  embodying  radi¬ 
cal  ideas  of  the  forties  of  the  last  century 
in  England,  were  written  behind  bars 
by  the  Chartist  poet  Thomas  Cooper 
(1805-1892). — Ralph  Chaplin,  poet  lau¬ 
reate  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (b.  1887),  wrote 
many  of  his  revolutionary  verses  col¬ 
lected  under  the  title  Bars  and  Shadows 
(1919)  while  serving  a  term  in  Cook 
County  Jail  and  Leavenworth. — Ram6n 
Sender,  the  Spanish  novelist  now  in  this 
country,  recorded  in  O.  P.  Orden  Pu- 
blica  (1931)  his  prison  experiences  un¬ 
der  the  Primo  de  Rivera  dictatorship  in 
Spain. — Andres  Carranche  de  Rios,  the 
Spanish  worker  poet,  wrote  some  of  his 


poems  (Song  of  Dynamite,  etc.)  in 
prison. — Kensaku  Simagi  wrote  a  book 
of  short  stories  entitled  Prisons  (1936) 
portraying  the  life  of  political  prisoners 
in  Japan. — Horace  van  Offel  (b.  1876), 
the  Belgian  novelist  who  suffered  gov¬ 
ernment  persecution  for  his  violent  op¬ 
position  to  militarism,  told  of  the  mis¬ 
treatment  of  those  forced  behind  bars 
in  a  capitalist  world,  in  Les  EnfermSs. 
— The  literature  of  worker  writers,  par¬ 
ticularly,  abounds  in  stories  of  prison 
life  written  from  first-hand  experience 
in  every  country  of  the  world. — M. 
Orans.  4905  Surf  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


The  Microfilm  Reading  Room  of  the 
Library  oi  Congress,  Washington,  now 
has  over  23,000  reels.  Among  its  collec¬ 
tions  are  British  Manuscripts,  Spanish 
American  Imprints,  many  foreign  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  the  MLA  reproductions  of 
selected  manuscripts  and  rare  books  not 
hitherto  available  in  this  country. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  turn  of  mind  is  the  fact  that 
Santiago  Rueda  in  Buenos  Aires  has  pub¬ 
lished,  in  an  Edition  de  luxe  and  a  less 
expensive  edition,  a  translation  of  James 
Joyce’s  Ulysses.  The  publishers  call  this 
book  “la  mis  discutida  y  esperada  obra 
de  la  literatura  moderna.”  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  by  J.  Salas  Subirat,  and  the  book 
is  edited  by  the  novelist  Max  Dickmann. 

“The  cultural  attach^  of  the  United 
States  in  Uruguay,  Albert  Franklin,  tells 
me  that  ‘our  best  friends  in  Uruguay  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  culture  in  the  United  States  ...  Senor 
X  is  so  Pan-American  that  he  serves  as 
President  of  the  Uruguay-North  Amer¬ 
ica  Committee,  but  he  regrets  our  cul¬ 
tural  barrenness  ...  Men  of  culture  are 
as  frequent  in  North  America  as  palm- 
trees  at  the  North  Pole!’  ” — ^From  Al¬ 
berto  Rembao’s  mimeographed  letter 
from  Montevideo,  dated  April,  1946. 
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The  Editor  Parenthesizes 

This  issue  marks  Bool(s  Abroad’s  unworthy  reviews  to  creep  into  print.  It 


twentieth  birthday.  The  human  race 
has  a  strange  reverence  for  anniversaries, 
and  we,  being  of  that  race,  felt  the  urge 
to  spread  a  line  of  statistics  across  our 
cover  page  and  print  a  few  dozen  birth¬ 
day  felicitations.  We  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation,  principally  because  we  had  so 
much  useful  matter  awaiting  publication 
that  we  didn’t  sec  how  we  could  spare 
the  space  for  moralizing.  We  shall  even 
resist  the  temptation  to  moralize  here. 
Facts  speak  louder  than  rhetoric,  and 
interesting  information  flows  into  our 
sanctum  daily  in  such  quantities  that  at 
best  we  can  use  only  a  small  part  of  it; 
a  situation  which  hurts  us  as  it  hurts 
a  conscientious  man  to  leave  the  table 
with  his  dessert  half  eaten.  As  to  our 
anniversary:  We  haven’t  done  our  work 
as  well  as  we  wish  we  had,  but  we  have 
been  busy  for  twenty  years  at  a  very 
important  job.  Perhaps  we — ^not  the 
Editor,  but  Books  Abroad — shall  be  able 
to  And  space  for  an  autobiographical 
article  shordy.  We  have  enjoyed  the  help 
of  some  of  the  flnest  men  and  women  in 
the  world,  and  we  have  been  on  the  side¬ 
lines  during  the  most  dramatic  two 
decades  in  the  world’s  history.  There  is 
a  good  deal  to  reminisce  about,  to  pon¬ 
der  over,  to  smile  at,  to  grow  moist-cyed 
over;  there  is  some  stock-taking  which 
might  be  both  amusing  and  profitable. 
Some  of  these  days  we  will  take  time 
ofl  for  an  inventory. 

We  think  Muna  Lee’s  article  on  the 
shortcomings  of  book  reviewers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue,  is  important.  We 
have  spent  many  painful  hours  in  re¬ 
writing  bad  reviews,  abbreviating  ver¬ 
bose  reviews,  supplementing  inadequate 
reviews,  patching  poorly  written  reviews, 
hesitating  over  reviews  which  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  make  the  grade  but  not  quite, 
flagellating  ourself  for  having  allowed 


is  incredible  what  junk  many  a  fairly 
sensible  citizen  will  perpetrate  on  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  guise  of  a  book  review. 
Muna  Lee’s  article  limits  itself  almost 
completely  to  the  question  of  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty.  Of  her  commentators  and 
supplementers,  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
doubts  that  lack  of  candor  is  as  frequent 
a  fault  among  reviewers  as  Muna  Lee 
believes.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  reminds  us, 
very  justly,  that  although  reviewers  and 
editors  should  tell  the  truth,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  inexpedient  for  them  al¬ 
ways  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Henri  Peyre 
delves,  profitably,  for  the  roots  of  the 
evil.  And  Haakon  M.  Chevalier  makes 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  lessening  it. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  and  we  hope 
we  may  hear  from  other  readers  who 
may  have  definite  reactions.  For  our¬ 
self,  we  should  like  to  note  here,  in 
climactic  order,  four  types  of  uncandid 
reviewers  who  have  robbed  us  of  sleep. 
They  are:  (1)  the  reviewer  who  un¬ 
necessarily  flaunts  his  own  erudition; 
(2)  the  reviewer  who  lugs  in  by  the  heels 
references  to  publications  of  his  own 
which  have  or  can  be  made  to  seem  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  subject  under 
discussion;  (3)  the  reviewer  who  makes 
his  review  an  instrument  of  partisan 
propaganda;  (4)  and  far  the  worst,  the 
reviewer  who  makes  his  review  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  gratification  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  spite.  Let’s  do  some  heart-search¬ 
ing.  Not  all  the  capable  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  reviewers  have  been  completely  guilt¬ 
less  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  pecca¬ 
dillos. 

One  of  the  heaviest  obligations  which 
the  collapse  of  Germany  has  imposed  on 
the  governing  Allies  is  the  task  of  “re¬ 
educating”  the  Germans.  This  “reedu¬ 
cation”  promises  to  be  a  serious  matter. 
If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  young  Germans  with  certain  in- 
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formation  and  teaching  them  certain 
skills,  the  prospect  might  be  brighter. 
But  even  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules 
included  nothing  as  formidable  as  ef> 
fecting  a  complete  change  in  a  genera¬ 
tion’s  thinking.  Max  Lederer  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  concludes  an  article 
in  The  German  Quarterly  for  May  with 
a  sly  suggestion  which  is  something 
more  than  sarcasm.  Language  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought,  and  there  is  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  connection  between  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  exact  speaking  or  writing.  After 
adducing  several  examples  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  Mischmasch  which  pretentious  lit¬ 
erary  German  had  become  under  the 
Nazis,  Mr.  Lederer  suggests  that  among 
the  most  rigidly  required  courses  in  the 
new  internationally  supervised  German 
schools  should  be  courses  in  German 
grammar  and  composition. 


The  State  Lenin  Library  reports  that 
it  has  books  in  150  languages  and  that  it 
is  now  lending  over  12,000  books  a  day. 

Shakespeare’s  tragedies  are  staged  in 
seventeen  of  the  languages  of  the  USSR. 

Moliere’s  Midecin  malgri  lui  has  been 
translated  into  one  of  the  East  African 
dialects  and  is  to  be  played  by  a  troupe 
of  natives. 

The  Editorial  Grabo,  whose  distribu¬ 
tion  outlet  is  the  Libreria  “El  Ateneo,’’ 
Florida  340,  Buenos  Aires,  specializes  in 
books  on  chess,  and  has  a  long  list  of 
them  as  well  as  a  monthly  magazine, 
Caissa,  devoted  entirely  to  that  absorb¬ 
ing  exercise. 

If  prizes  were  awarded  to  authors  for 
energy  and  optimism,  a  prize  should  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  the  twenty-year-old  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Ramon  Gonzilez  Paredes,  who 
has  just  published  with  Elite  of  Caracas 
a  collection  of  short  stories  entided 
Crimen  extraordinaria,  and  who  has 
ready  for  publication  nine  other  manu¬ 


scripts,  including  a  play,  two  novels, 
three  volumes  of  poetry,  a  volume  of  es¬ 
says,  a  collection  of  literary  studies,  and 
a  philosophical  study  modesdy  entitled 
El  hombre  y  su  universo. 

Suma  Bibliogrdfica  is  a  new  monthly 
book  review  magazine  published  at  Re¬ 
forma  12-313,  Mexico  City.  Its  director 
is  Lautaro  Gonzilez  Porcel,  and  other 
members  of  its  staff  are  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Le6n  Felipe, 
Miguel  Angel  Asturias,  Alfonso  Cra- 
vioto  and  Wilberto  Cantdn. 

Among  the  talking  books  for  the  blind 
and  the  books  in  Braille  distributed  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  between  July 
1923  and  June  1944  there  are  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  from  originals  m  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  English.  Among  them  are 
books  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Stefan 
Zweig,  Heinrich  Heine,  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas,  Anatole  France,  Felix  Salten,  Eve 
Curie,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Gontran  de 
Poncins,  Vladimir  Pozner,  We  Ch’eng- 
En,  Pierre  Gaxotte. 

Even  Spain  has  its  eclectic  magazine 
on  the  Reader  s  Digest  order.  It  is  called 
Meridiano,  and  has  been  running  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  two  years.  It  reprints  articles 
of  informational  and  curious  interest, 
but,  rather  significandy,  none  which  deal 
with  political  problems. 

“.  .  .  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  this 
intense  mental  aedvity  in  France  stimu¬ 
lating.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  root¬ 
less  and  feverish,  poets  clutching  at 
straws  of  truth  in  the  rising  Hood  of  the 
distressed  masses  of  the  repatriated  for¬ 
lorn  millions  of  prisoners,  who  pour  in 
from  a  Europe  which  is  a  vast  water¬ 
shed  of  hopeless  and  impoverished 
masses.  In  this  situation,  we  who  write 
in  English  do  not  help  the  French  by 
despising  our  own  achievements,  which 
often  have  the  solidity  which  is  as  much 
a  need  to  them  as  their  freedom  is  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  to  us  . . .’’ — Stephen  Spen¬ 
der,  in  Horizon,  London,  July,  1945. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Albert  B^guin.  LSon  Bloy  V impatient. 
Paris.  Egloff.  1944.  277  pp. — “.  .  .  qucl- 
qu’un  qui  cst  entr^  dans  la  vie  spirituelle 
par  la  douleur.” 

Lysiane  Bernhardt.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
ma  grand’mhre.  Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  366 
pp.  210  fr. — Detailed  and  uniformly 
laudatory. 

^  L^n  Blum.  A  Vichelle  humaine. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  (Montreal.  L’Ar- 
bre.)  215  pp. — Blum  finished  these  me¬ 
moirs  in  prison  in  December,  1941. 

Bombardiers  de  nuit.  Les  groupes 
lourds  sur  I' Allemagne.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1946.  86  pp.  200  fr. — Told  by 
the  fliers  themselves. 

*  Gustave  Cohen.  Ceux  que  fai  connus. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  211  pp. — 
Maeterlinck,  France,  D’Annunzio,  Bar- 
res,  Wilmotte,  Brunot,  Lanson,  Bcdier, 
Val6ry,  Giono,  Mari  tain. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
Vol.  IX.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  295 
pp. — Les  troubles  de  1837.  Uunion  des 
deux  Canadas.  Index  alphabStique. 

**  C.-J.  Gignoux.  Monsieur  Colbert. 
Paris.  GrasseL  1941.  (Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.  1946.)  253  pp. — “. . .  simple  r6cit 
d’une  des  plus  grandes  entreprises  de 
reconstruction  nationale  .  .  .” 

*  Armand  Godoy.  Milosz,  le  pohe  de 
Vamour.  Fribourg,  Suisse.  Librairie  de 
rUniversit^.  1944.  279  pp.  4.50  Swiss 
fr. — The  first  complete  volume  on  the 
Lithuanian  poet. 

*  Paule  Henry-Bordeaux.  Marie  Stuart. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  (Montreal.  Vari6t6s. 
1946.)  446  pp-|-ll  gravures  hors  texte. 
— “Les  plus  secrets  mystcres  de  cette  ame 
troublce.” 

*  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Ubirations. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  144  pp. 
$1.50. — The  novelist  recalls  the  weeks 
immediately  after  France  was  liberated. 


■  Curzio  Malaparte.  Kaputt.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Juliette  Bertrand.  Paris.  Denoel. 
1946. — The  violent  ex-Fascist  who  is 
now  a  radical  describes  German  atroci¬ 
ties  with  dramatic  skill  but  not  always 
quite  plausibly. 

*  Rene  Maran.  Les  pionniers  de  I’Em- 
pire.  Vol.  II.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946. 
418  pp. — Champlain,  Belain  d’Esnam- 
buc.  La  Salle. 

*  Fran9ois  Mauriac.  Le  bdillon  dSnouS. 
Apr^s  quatre  ans  de  silence.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  (Montreal.  Vari6t6s.)  1945.  206  pp. 
— “.  .  .  ils  refletent  cette  6poque  confuse 
et  trouble  ou  la  France,  de  venue  libre, 
n’avait  pas  retrouv6  encore  les  moeurs 
de  la  liberty.” 

*  Les  Oeuvres  Nouvelles.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  303  pp.  $1.50. 
— Articles  by  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles, 
Hugo  Peris,  Roger  Picard  and  others. 

*  Ren6  Peter.  Le  thidtre  et  la  vie  sous 
la  Ille  Rdpublique.  Paris.  Editions  Lit- 
t6raires  de  France.  1946.  272  pp.  120  fr. 
— The  Paris  theater  between  1870  and 
1914. 

*  R6my.  MSmoires  d’un  agent  secret  de 
la  France  Libre,  1940-1942.  Paris.  Trois 
Couleurs.  1945.  551  pp.  250  fr. — Secret 
service  in  England,  Underground  in 
France. 

*  Victor-L.  Tapi^.  Histoire  de  VAmS- 
rique  Latine  au  XIXe  sihcle.  Paris.  Au- 
bier.  1945.  298  pp. — Lectures  on  Latin- 
American  history  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lille. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Pouchl^ine.  Paris.  Al¬ 
bin  Michel.  1946.  2  vols.  1000  pp. — 
Pushkin  ranked  with  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes. 

^  Francois  Wettrrwald.  Les  Marts 
inutiles.  Paris.  Minuit.  1946. — Ghasdy 
memories  of  a  French  physician  who 
w'as  a  d^portc  and  exercised  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Carman  prison  camps. 
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French  Public  Questions 

Robert  Dcbr^  ct  Alfred  Sauvy.  Des 
fran^ais  pour  la  France.  Paris.  Gaiii- 
mard.  1946.  264  pp. — ^France  needs  a 
population  of  fifty  million. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Civilisation  fran- 
faise.  Paris.  Hachette.  1944.  73  pp.— 
There’ll  always  be  a  French  civilization. 

Luis  Lara  Pardo.  Le  Rhin.  Facteur 
dScisif  de  paix  ou  de  guerre.  Mexico. 
French  Information  Center.  1945. 94  pp. 
$0.30  m-n. — Proved  by  a  survey  of  his¬ 
tory. 

^  P.  Levan-Hai.  La  guerre  ou  la  paix? 
Contribution  ^  I’oeuvre  de  paix.  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  (S.  et  O.)  France. 
Chez  I’auteur  (5,  rue  de  la  Surinten- 
dance).  1945.  38  double<olumn  pp. 
Gratis. — The  only  solution  is  a  world 
organization  of  young  people. 

**  Boris  Mirkine-Guetz^tvitch.  La  Qua- 
tri^me  Ripublique.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1946.  269  pp.  $1.50. — Its 
roots  in  the  Third  Republic,  its  present 
status,  its  possibilities  for  the  future. 

*  Charles  Moraz^.  La  France  hour- 
geoise  (XVIIIe-XXe  slides).  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1946.  XVIH-220  pp.  155 
fr. — Demographic  problems.  Physical, 
mental,  economic,  social,  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French. 

*  Charles  Vellay,  Ed.  Saint-Just,  thb- 
oricien  de  la  Revolution.  Monaco.  L. 
Jaspard.  1946. 276  pp. — “. . .  conceptions 
qu’il  avait  puisies  chez  les  philosophes 
du  XVIIIe  siccle.” 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Alexis  Carrel.  La  pribre.  Paris.  Plon. 
1944.  (Montrial.  Pony.)  IV-f-33  pp. — 
The  merits  of  prayer.  First  published  in 
English  in  1940  in  the  Readers’  Digest. 

*  Gabriel  Marcel.  La  parole  est  aux 
saints.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  35  pp. — Serves 
as  introduction  to  Les  condamnis  by 
Madeleine  Deguy. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Uexistentialisme  est 
un  humanisme.  Paris.  Nagel.  141  pp.  87 


fr. — Answer  to  certain  criticisms  of  Ex¬ 
istentialism. 

French  Literature 

^  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy.  UOrient 
romanesque  en  France,  1704-1789. 
Montrial.  Beauchemin.  1946.  380  pp. — 
The  Oriental  tale  in  France  in  the  i8th 
century. 

*  Gants  du  del.  No.  10.  Montrial. 
Fides.  1946.  112  pp. — ^Edmond  Labelle: 
Chemin  d’enfance;  Maurice-EdgarCoin- 
dreau:  Entretien  avec  Robert  Casade- 
sus;  Nicolas  Nabokoff:  Stravinsl(y;  etc. 

*  Jean  Hytier.  Andri  Gide.  Paris.  Char¬ 
iot.  1945.  317  pp.  140  fr. — ^Eight  lec¬ 
tures  on  esthetic  appreciation  of  Gide, 
delivered  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of 
Algiers,  1938. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Georges  Agadjanian  et  Robert  Solo. 
La  valUe  des  ombres.  New  York.  Mai¬ 
son  Fran^aise.  1946.  273  pp.  $1.50. — 
Sex,  liquor  and  disillusionment. 

*  Jean-Louis  Bory.  Mon  village  d 
Vheure  aUemande.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
(New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.)  1945. 
309  pp.  $1.75. — Patriotic  novel.  Prix 
Goncourt  1945. 

*  Emmanuel  Bourcier.  La  Mort  a  passe 
dans  la  maison.  Paris.  Ordres  de  Che- 
valerie.  1945.  446  pp.  200  fr. — ^First  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  series  novel  covering  the  War 

riod. 

Constant  Burniaux.  Route  minee. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 
200  pp.  50  fr. — “.  .  .  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.” 

*  Norbert  Casteret.  Une  vie  de  chauve- 
souris.  Paris.  Didier.  1945.  214  pp. — 
Probably  the  first  novel  which  has  a  bat 
as  heroine. 

*  Andri  Chamson.  Le  dernier  village. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1946.  253  pp. 
— The  “Resistance”  in  the  C^vennes. 

*  Madeleine  Deguy.  Les  condamnes, 
precede  de  La  parole  est  aux  saints  par 
Gabriel  Marcel.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  175 
pp. — Religious  play. 
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*  Alexandre  Dumas.  La  tulipe  noire. 
Paris.  Calmann-L^y.  (Montr^l.  Pony.) 
309  pp. — Reprint  in  the  Collection  Hi- 
bou. 

*  Daphn^  du  Maurier.  Uauberge  de  la 
Jamaique.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  (Mont- 
r6a\.  Pony.)  1941. 306  pp.  $1.50. — Trans¬ 
lated  by  iJk)  Lack. 

*  Alain  Durban.  Le  dSfaut  de  Varmure. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  264  pp. — ^War  and 
love  in  the  Far  East. 

*  Jean  Fayard.  Roman.  Paris.  Arth^me 
Fayard.  1945.  (Montreal.  Varictes. 

1945. )  206  pp. — By  the  author  of  the 
prize-winning  Mai  d’amour. 

*  Vera  Fosty.  La  famille  Devilard. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 
263  pp.  50  fr.— This  novel  of  manners 
won  the  Prix  Littcraire  de  la  Liberation. 

*  Leon  Lemonnier.  La  ceinture  iro- 
quoise.  Paris.  Self.  1945.  294  pp.  90  fr. 
— Exciting  adventures  in  French  Can¬ 
ada,  past  and  present. 

*  Georges  Linze.  Marthe  ou  I’dge  d’or. 
Bruxelles.  L’Etoile.  1945.  189  pp. — 
— Prize-winning  psychological  study. 

^  Magali.  Sur  la  route  inconnue.  Paris. 
Chantal.  1944.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre.) 
238  pp. — ^“Le  dernier  Magali”  is  as 
facile  and  romantic  as  all  her  others  have 
been. 

Christian  Megret.  Uabsent.  Paris. 
Plon.  1946.  246  pp.  80  fr. — ^War  and  lib¬ 
eration. 

*  Ferenc  Molnar.  A  coeur  perdu.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  230  pp. 
$1.50. — ^Translation  of  Farewell  My 
Heart. 

*  Omer  L.  Saintes.  Feu  de  bois.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946.  240 
pp.  50  fr. — ^Life  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Congo. 

*  Jean  Sergent.  Les  marches  du  del. 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  325  pp.  90  fr. — Brit¬ 
tany  in  the  Good  Old  Days. 

^  Vercors.  La  marche  d  Vitoile.  Paris. 
Minuit.  1943.  (New  York.  Pantheon. 

1946. )  78  pp.  $1. — Cas  de  conscience. 

^  Pierre  Villetard.  La  flamme  et  V om¬ 
bre.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946.  100  fr. — In¬ 
tense  love  story  which  received  the 


Grand  Prix  du  Roman  de  I’Acad^mic 
Fran9aise. 

*  Berthie  Zilkha.  La  voie  et  les  dStours. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946.  266 
pp.  $1.50. — American  setting,  French 
fictional  tradition. 

French  Verse 

*  Anthologie  de  la  poesie  f ran  false. 
Five  vols.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  214, 
236,  220,  234,  226  pp.  $1.  each. — ^From 
Charles  d’Orl6ans  to  Aragon,  arranged 
for  the  most  part  chronologically.  No 
informational  or  critical  apparatus. 

*  Edward  M.  Coleman,  Ed.  Creole 
Voices.  Washington.  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1945.  xlvi-|-130  pp.  $2.15. — Cen¬ 
tenary  re-edition  of  a  collection  of  poems 
^  seventeen  New  Orleans  negroes. 

*  Armand  Godoy.  De  vepres  d  matines. 
Fribourg,  Suisse.  1944.  121  pp.  4  Swiss 
fr. — Religious  symphonic  poem. — Stile 
pour  Charles  Baudelaire.  Paris.  1926. 
La  bonti  de  Charles  Baudelaire.  Mont- 
reux,  Suisse.  L’Aigle.  40  pp.  3  Swiss  fr. 
— Verse  and  prose  in  praise  of  Baude¬ 
laire. 

*  Arthur  Rimbaud.  Une  saison  cn  en- 
fer.  Montreal.  Variates.  1946.  93  pp. — 
Original  edition  1873. 

French  Art  and  Music 

*  Jean  Babelon.  Uorjivrerie  franfaise. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1946. 124  pp.-|-48  helio¬ 
gravures. — Evolution  of  the  art  through 
the  ages. 

^  Elie  Lambert.  Uart  en  Espagne  et 
au  Portugal.  Paris.  Larousse.  1945.  138 
pp.  -f-  64  heliogravures. — ^Emphasizes 
the  originality  in  the  art  of  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

*  G.  G.-Toudouze.  Le  costume  fran- 
fais.  Paris.  Larousse.  1945.  175  pp.  + 
48  heliogravures. — ^Arms,  clothing,  jew¬ 
els,  accessories. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Eric  Buyssens.  Les  langages  et  le  dis¬ 
cours.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
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1943.  99  pp. — .  .  linguistique  fonc- 
tionnelle  dans  le  cadre  de  la  s^miologie.” 

*  Dictionnaire  pratique.  Paris.  Plon. 
1945.  424  pp.  100  fr. — Revision  of  a 
Dictionnaire  de  guerre  published  in 
Africa  November  8,  1942. 

^  A.  M.  Granger.  Comment  priparer 
son  manage?  Montreal.  L^vrier.  1946. 
206  pp.  $1. — ^Fifth  edition,  thirtieth 
thousand. 

Geo.  London.  Le  procis  de  Charles 
Maurras.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1945. 
215  pp. — ^Edited  by  Roger  Bonnefon, 
Lyon.  Sketches  by  Jean  Auscher. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Germin  Arciniegas.  Biografia  del 
Caribe.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 

1945.  534  pp. — Locale  of  more  adven¬ 
ture  than  any  other  region  on  the  globe. 
^  Leopoldo  Benitez  Vinueza.  Argo- 
nautas  de  la  selva.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1945.  306  pp. — The 
ill-fated  expedition  of  Francisco  de  Ore¬ 
llana,  which  explored  the  entire  length 
of  the  Amazon  but  ended  in  the  death 
of  Orellana,  in  1546. 

^  Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao.  Nataniel 
Aguirre.  Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1945. 
320  pp. — ^Life  of  a  distinguished  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Bolivian  statesman,  by  a 
Bolivian  journalist. 

^  La  dominacidn  Roja  en  EspaHa. 
Madrid.  Ministerio  de  Justicia.  1944.  264 
pp.  12  ptas. — ^Documents  on  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  Communists  during  the 
Civil  War. 

*  Tomds  Garcia  Figueras.  El  hecho 
politico  de  Argel.  Madrid.  Institute  de 
Estudios  Politicos.  1945.  578  pp.  35  ptas. 
— ^Unsnarling  of  the  puzzling  happen¬ 
ings  in  North  Africa  from  the  defeat  of 
France  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

^  Hdetor  Gonzilez.  Sigh  y  medio  de 
cultura  nuevoleonesa.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1946.  385  pp. — History  and  bibliogra- 

*  Angel  Ldzaro.  Retratos  familiares.  La 
Habana.  Prisma.  1945.  139  pp.  $1.50. — 


Pen-pictures  of  members  of  the  poet’s 
family. 

^  J.  L6pez  Olivdn.  Repertorio  diplo- 
mdtico  espariol.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientlficas. 
1944.  671  pp.  85  ptas. — Spanish  treaties 
during  the  last  8(M  years. 

*  Elsa  Martinez.  )uan  Aurello  Casa- 
cuberta.  Buenos  Aires.  Asociacidn  Ar¬ 
gentina  de  Acteres.  1945.  155  pp.  $3. 
m-n. — ^Life  and  strange  death  of  a  great 
Argentine  actor  (1799-1849). 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Caciques  abori genes 
venezolanos.  Caracas.  Unidos.  1942.  163 
pp.  $4.  m-n. — What  is  known  about  37 
early  Indian  chieftains  of  Venezuela. — 
Mitos,  mujeres  y  encajes.  Caracas.  Var¬ 
gas.  1940.  181  pp. — Historical  potency 
of  myths,  especially  where  w(»nen  have 
been  involv^. 

K  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  prof  eta  de  la  Pam  pa. 
Vida  de  Sarmiento.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1945.  XII-|-728  pp.  $10.  m-n.— 
Exhaustive  Life  which  is  both  factual 
and  interpretative. 

*  Jesus  Silva  Herzog.  Un  ensayo  sobre 
la  Revolucidn  Mexicana.  Mexico.  Cua- 
dernos  Americanos.  1946.  129  pp. — 
Mexico’s  “hambre  de  justicia,  hambre 
de  pan,  hambre  de  tierras  y  hambre  de 
libertad”  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  time. 

*  Octavio  Tarquinio  de  Sousa.  JosS 
Bonifacio  emancipador  del  Brasil.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1945. 
285  pp. — The  translation,  by  Ernestina 
de  Champourcln,  was  made  from  the 
manuscript. 

Cdsar  Tiempo.  La  vida  romdntica  y 
pintoresca  de  Berta  Singerman.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sopena.  1941.  160  pp. — ^Latin 
America’s  most  famous  “declamadora.” 

*  Jorge  Ricardo  Vejarano.  La  vida 
fabulosa  de  Miranda.  Bogoti.  Suram6- 
rica.  1945.  125  pp.  $0.90  m-n. — By  a 
well-known  Colombian  critic. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

K  J.  Cdsar  Banciella  y  Barzana.  Espacio 
y  economia.  Madrid.  Institute  de  Estu¬ 
dios  Politicos.  1945.  363  pp.  40  ptas. — 
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Problems  arising  in  Russia,  Africa,  Tur¬ 
key,  India,  Australasia. 

*  Germin  Bernacer.  La  doctrina  fun- 
cianal  del  dinero,  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  CiendHcas. 
1945. 364  pp. — ^What  money  is  and  what 
it  does. 

W  Hector  Eserfbar  Mandiola.  Tratado 
de  derecho  del  trabajo.  Vol.  I.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944.  512  pp. — ^The 
Hrst  manual  on  the  subject  published 
in  Chile. 

*  Carmen  Garayalde  de  Masserta. 
Problemas  de  la  cultura  y  de  la  educa- 
ci6n.  Montevideo.  Pu^los  Unidos. 
1946.  168  pp. — ^Argues  especially  for 
completer  co-ordination  of  schools  with 
schools  and  with  life. 

*  Alfredo  Kindelin.  La  prdxima 
guerra.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1945.  277  pp. 
15  ptas. — It  will  be  Slav  and  German 
against  the  rest  of  us. 

M  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  jOjo,  ven- 
cedores!  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1945.  378  pp.  $5.  m-n. — ^For  a  “Co- 
mundo*’  or  ‘*Rep6blica  universal  de 
hombres  y  naciones.” 

*  Mois6s  Poblete  Troncoso.  El  movi- 
miento  obrero  latinoamericano.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1946.  296 
pp. — By  a  Chilean  law  professor  who 
knows  the  activity  of  labor  in  several 
countries  at  first  hand. 

*  Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Vol. 
XII.  Madrid.  Institute  de  Estudios 
Politicos.  1945.  553  pp.  15  ptas. — ^Three 
long  studies,  many  notes,  reviews  of 
books  and  magazines,  etc. 

*  Vicente  Sienz.  Paralelismo  de  la  paz 
y  de  la  democracia.  Mexico.  Uni6n 
Democritica  Centroamericana.  1946. 
63  pp. — Originally  published  in  Excel¬ 
sior.  Statement  of  the  Union’s  objec¬ 
tives. 

*  Secretaria  del  Trabajo  y  Previsidn 
Social.  Problemas  sociales  y  econdmicos 
de  Mexico.  Mexico.  1945.  144  pp. — Fi¬ 
nancial,  housing,  health,  medical,  edu¬ 
cational,  etc. 

*  Francisco  Trujillo  Gurria.  XXVII 
Conferencia  Intemacional  del  Trabajo. 


Mexico.  Poder  Ejecutivo  Federal.  1945. 
137  pp. — The  Mexican  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Social  Planning  reports  on  the 
Paris  Conference  of  October-November, 

1945. 

L.  F.  Vidal.  Planes  monetarios.  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo.  R.  D.  Montalvo.  1944.  99 
pp. — ^From  articles  published  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  periodical  Hispaniola. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Josd  Gaos.  2  exclusivas  del  hombre. 
La  mano  y  el  tiempo.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1945.  189  pp. — 
Five  lectures  developing  the  thesis  that 
the  human  hand  and  human  time  are 
unique  in  nature. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Averroes  y  Lulio. 
Caracas.  Unidos.  4th  edition,  1940.  185 
pp.-“El  racionalismo  averroista  y  el 
razonamiento  luliano.” 

*  Luis  Villaronga.  El  sembrador.  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquenos.  1939.  Second  edition, 
1945  (?)  163  pp. — Reprint  only. 

Spanish  Literature 

M  Aristdteles.  PoStica.  Mdxico.  Univer- 
sidad  Nacional  Autdnoma  de  Mexico. 

1946.  cxxvii-|-94-|-xxxix  pp. — Original 
translation,  introduction  and  notes  by 
Juan  David  Garcia  Bacca. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Menafra.  La  resurrec- 
ci6n  de  Homero  en  el  siglo  XX.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1946.  157  pp. 
— ^Presents  the  findings  and  theories  of 
Victor  Bdrard. 

*  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
chilenas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1944. 653  pp. — Selections  from  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  literature. 

*  Silvio  Villegas.  Ejercicios  espirituales. 
Bogotd.  Suramdrica.  Second  edition, 
1945.  147  pp.  $0.90  m-n. — ^First  edition, 
1929.  Essays  on  Guillermo  Valencia, 
Rafael  Maya,  Marco  Fidel  Suirez,  etc. 

*  Universidad  Nacional  de  Colombia. 
Enero,  Febrero,  Marzo,  1946.  Bogoti. 
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La  Univcrsidad.  1946.  440  pp.  |1.  m-n. 
— A  dozen  serious  articles  on  philoso¬ 
phy,  literature,  art,  poetry,  science,  plus 
a  number  of  book  reviews. 

Spanish  fiction  and  Drama 

*  Azorin  (Jose  Martinez  Ruiz).  Marta 
Fontdn.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1945.  147  pp.  $1.50  m-n. — Written  in 
1943.  There  was  evidendy  an  earlier 

eublished  edition. 

'  Fernando  Benitez.  Caballo  y  Dios. 
Mexico.  Leyenda.  1946. — Short  stories 
by  a  journalist  who  has  not  previously 

Eublished  in  book  form. 

'  Alberto  Brun.  El  interplanetario 
atdmico.  Buenos  Aires.  Jorge  Duclout. 
1945.  230  pp.  $3.  m-n. — ^Trip  to  Saturn, 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

*  Max  Dickmann.  Esta  generacidn 
perdida.  Buenos  Aires.  Santiago  Rueda. 
1945. — Another  social  problem  story  by 
the  most  prominent  Argentine  novelist 
who  deals  with  urban  themes. 

M  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  El  dueHo 
del  dtomo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945. 
229  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — ^First  published  in 
1928,  this  story  is  startlingly  prophedc. 
Nine  short  stories  follow. 

^  Marcelo  Manasch6.  Historia  de  gatos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Trompo.  1945.  93  pp. — 
Half  a  dozen  cruel  short  sketches  by  a 
writer  who  is  usually  listed  as  a  humor¬ 
ist. 

^  Antonio  Reyes.  Hay  esmeraldas  en 
MSrida.  Caracas.  Perfiles.  1945  (?)  18 
pp. — Ingenious  “long-short.” — La  unica 
verdad  de  la  bailarina.  Caracas.  Garrido. 
1938.  80  pp. — ^Fictionized  Life  of  Mata- 
Hari. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Sara  Bollo.  Cipris  de  purpura.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Impresora  Uruguay.  1944.  142 
pp. — Very  feminine  poems,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Am6rico  Castro. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Poesias  esco- 
gidas.  Caracas.  Suma.  1946. — ^With  a 
preface  by  that  other  gifted  poet  Pedro 
Salinas. 


*  Vicente  Echeverria  del  Prado.  De  la 
materia  suspirable.  Mexico.  Miguel  N. 
Lira.  1945.  104  pp. — Love  sonnets. 

Spanish  Science 

*  W.  C.  Allee.  Vida  social  de  los  ani- 
males.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
271  pp.  $7.50  m-n. — The  Social  Life  of 
Animals  translated  by  Zulema  Soier. 

*  Arturo  Baeza  Goni.  La  glomSrulone- 
fritis  en  la  infancia.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1942. 316  pp. — A  disease  which 
is  very  common  among  Chilean  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poorer  classes. 

^  Pedro  J.  Baiocco.  Contenido  y  ori~ 
entacidn  de  la  asignatura  economia  y 
organizacidn  bancaria  y  Plan  docente  del 
Instituto  de  Economia  Bancaria.  Buehos 
Aires.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 
1945. 48  pp. — A  bulletin  of  the  Institute. 
^  Josu6  de  Castro.  La  alimentacidn  en 
los  trdpicos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1946.  204  pp. — ^The  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  presents  itself  in  Brazil  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

*  Estudio  de  los  yacimientos  ferriferos 
de  Mdxico.  Fasciculo  II.  Yacimientos  del 
Grupo  del  Norte  (Estados  de  Chihua¬ 
hua,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Nuevo  Le6n 
y  Zacatecas).  Mexico.  Banco  de  Mexico. 
1945. 147  pp.  Hundreds  of  maps,' charts, 
photographs. — The  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Investigation  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  is  doing  a  great  work  in  uncov¬ 
ering  the  potential  wealth  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

■  Emilio  Guinea  Ldpez.  Espana  y  el 
Desierto.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios 
Politicos.  1945.  279  pp.  25  ptas. — ^Popu¬ 
lar  record  of  an  official  botanical  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  Sahara  in  1943. 

*  Revista  Mexicana  de  Sociologia.  Vol. 
V.  No.  I.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional 
de  Mexico.  1943.  158  pp.  $1.50.  m-n. — 
Contributions  by  A.  Carneiro  Leao„ 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  and  others. 

*  Revista  de  la  Seccidn  Arqueoldgica 
de  la  Universidad  Nacional  del  Cuzco. 
No.  I.  Cuzco,  Peru.  1945.  123  pp. — Ar¬ 
ticles  by  the  director,  Luis  A.  Pardo,  and 
others. 
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M  Francisco  A.  Risquez.  Manual  de  la 
enjermera.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 

1943.  381  pp. — Home,  clinic,  hospital. 
First  edition,  1924. 

Octavio  de  la  Suar6e.  Manual  de 
psicologta  aplicada  al  periodismo.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  80  pp. — ^Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  young  Manuel 
Mirquez  Sterling  school  of  journalism. 

*  AbelardodeUnzuetay  Yuste. 
Continental  Espanola.  1944.  394  pp.  50 
ptas. — Islas  del  Golfo  de  Guinea.  1945. 
386  pp.  35  ptas.  Madrid.  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Politicos. — Two  books  on  Span¬ 
ish  Guinea  and  the  great  Gulf  adjoin¬ 
ing  it. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

M  J.  Carb6  Paganini.  La  porcelana  eu¬ 
ropea.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1946. 
334  pp.  $30.  m-n. — “Historia-Manufac- 
turas-Marcas.” 

*  Jorge  Mondolfo.  La  estrella  de  BeUn 
en  la  astronomia  y  en  el  arte.  Buenos 
Aires.  L6pez.  1945.  15  pp. — ^Eight  illus¬ 
trations  and  Comentarios  a  las  Idminas. 

*  German  Arcinegas.  En  el  pais  del 
rascacielos  y  las  zanahorias.  Bogoti. 
Suram6rica.  1945.  126  pp.  $1.60  m-n. — 
Alert,  genial  views  of  die  U.  S.  A. 

*  Enver  Azizi.  Hojas  caidas.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1945. 
129  pp. — Parables  illustrated  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  Porto  Rican  of  Syrian  origin. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  La  fantasia  en  la 
crdnica  popular.  Caracas.  Estampas 
Literarias.  No  date.  21  pp. — Six  Vene¬ 
zuelan  legends. 

*  Mami  Chayo.  La  viejecita  que  vivia 
en  un  zapato.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1943.  77  pp. — ^Development  of 
M^er  Goose  themes  into  a  juvenile 
novel. 

*  V.  M.  P6rez  Perozo.  Nuevas  Fabuli- 
llas.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft. 

1944.  233  pp. — Gaily  illustrated  fables 
in  verse. 

*  Teodoro  Becu.  La  bibliografia  en  la 
Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires. 
Comit6  Argentino  de  Bibliotecarios. 


1945.  34  pp. — ^Urges  the  need  of  in¬ 
creased  bibliographical  activity  in  the 
Argentine. 

*  Adolfo  Lola  Blen.  Estadistica.  Ma¬ 
nagua.  Univcrsidad  Central  de  Nica¬ 
ragua.  1945.  107  pp. — Historical  and 
methodological. 

^  La  Tia  Pepa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  9th  edition,  1944.  362  pp. — Cor¬ 
rected  edition  of  the  well-known  cook¬ 
book. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  Menno  ter  Braak.  Journaal  1939. 
Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1945.  53  pp. 
— The  eventful  three  weeks  from  Sep¬ 
tember  3  to  September  24,  1939. 

*  De  nederlandsche  Geest.  Naarden, 
Holland.  Uitgevcrij  “In  den  toren." 
1942.  225  pp.  4.90  fl. — Six  papers  by 
Dutch  specialists  on  Holland  s  history, 
arts  and  religion. 

*  Sjahrazad.  Indonesische  Overpein- 
zingen.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij. 
1945.  182  pp.  3.50  fl. — Indonesian  jour¬ 
nal,  1934  to  1938. 

*  T.  van  Heule.  Nederland  en  het 
werelddrama.  Oorlogsdagboek  1939- 
1945.  Meppel,  Holland.  J.  A.  Boom. 
1945.  334  pp. — Chronology  of  events  in 
Holland  from  1939  to  1945. 

*  J.  F.  Engers.  Indie  in  de  branding;  de 
geallieerde  wereld  over  de  toe\omst  van 
Nederlandsch  Indie  van  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Hollandia.  New  York.  Querido.  1945. 
136  pp.  $1.75. — ^Examination  of  Allied 
opinion  on  the  future  of  Indonesia. 

*  W.  Martin.  Herleefde  schoonheid;  25 
jaar  Monumentemorg  in  Nederland. 
Amsterdam.  Kosmos.  1945.  76  pp. — 
Record  of  the  restoration  of  architectural 
and  art  monuments  in  Holland  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  Illustrated. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  German  Arciniegas.  Caribbean:  Sea 
of  the  New  World.  Buenos  Aires.  Suda- 
mericana.  1945.  (New  York.  Knopf. 
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1946.)  xi-4-4644-xiv  pp.  $3.75. — Trans¬ 
lated  by  Harriet  de  Onis. 

^  Gerald  Druce.  Two  Czech  Chemists. 
London.  New  Europe.  1944.  67  pp.  3/6. 
— Bohuslav  Brauner  (1855-1935)  and 
Frantisek  Wald  (1861-1930). 

^  Louis  Ginzberg  Jubilee  Volume.  2 
vols.  English  and  Hebrew.  New  York. 
The  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Re¬ 
search.  1945.  446  and  454  pp. — ^Forty- 
one  articles  by  Jewish  scholars.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 

^  J.  B.  Heisler.  Russia's  Fighting  Men. 
London.  New  Europe.  1945.  95  pp.  5s. 
— Moving  accounts  of  individual  acts  of 
heroism  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
Russian  soldiers,  guerrillas  and  civilians. 
^  Into  Her  Own.  The  Status  of  Woman 
from  Ancient  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Detroit.  Marygrove  Col¬ 
lege.  1946.  66  double  column  pp.,  large 
format. — Twenty-one  papers  by  students 
and  faculty. 

^  Ivan  M.  Cok.  The  First  to  Resist. 
London.  New  Europe.  1945.  64  pp.  2s. 
— ^Litde  known  chapters  in  the  record  of 
Underground  activities  of  the  Slovenes 
before  and  during  World  War  Two. 

^  Joseph  Prunskis.  Comparative  Law, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  in  Lithuanian 
Concordat.  Washington.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  Press.  1945.  viii 
-|-161  pp. — “.  .  .  juridical  conditions  of 
the  public  religious  life  in  Lithuania.” 

Alexander  Roskin.  From  the  Bankas 
of  the  Volga.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1946.  126  pp.  $2. — The  life  of 
Maxim  Gorky,  translated  by  D.  L. 
Fromberg. 

^  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  Twenty-five 
Years  of  Czechosloval(ia.  Ix)ndon.  New 
Europe.  1945.  119  pp.  7/5. — Reprint  of 
Chapters  XV  to  XVIII  of  A  History  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slova1{s  (London.  Hut¬ 
chinson.  1943). 

^  Ernst  Sommer.  Into  Exile.  London. 
New  Europe.  1944.  154  pp.  7/6. — The 
best  history  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
in  Bohemia  (1620-1650). 


English  Public  Questions 

^  The  Death  Agony  of  Capitalism  and 
the  Tasks  of  the  Fourth  International. 
New  York.  Pioneer.  1946.  64  pp.  $0.25. 
— ^The  transitional  Program.  The  Stat¬ 
utes  of  the  Fourth  International. 

*  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernl6.  Race  and  Rea¬ 
son.  xxxvi-}-182  pp.  8/6. — ^“Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  race  problem  of  South  Af¬ 
rica.” — South  African  Native  Policy  and 
the  Liberal  Spirit.  xiv-|-190  pp.  8/6. — 
The  problem  of  “Whites  versus  Blacks” 
could  be  solved  by  the  “Spirit  of  Trustee¬ 
ship.”  —  Johannesburg.  Witwatersrand 
University  Press.  1945. 

*  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  The 
C.T.A.L.,  the  War  and  the  Postwar. 
Mexico.  Universidad  Obrera  de  Mexico. 
1945.  128  pp. — ^English  version  of  a 
speech  on  Mexico’s  economic  problems, 
delivered  at  a  workers’  mass  meeting 
in  August,  1945. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Germany  and  the 
Germans.  Washington,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  1945.  20  pp. — How  the  Germans 
got  that  way. 

George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Crime  of 
Imprisonment.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1946.  125  pp.  $2. — ^The  es¬ 
say  appeared  first  as  a  preface  to  Lord 
Olivier’s  report  on  prisons  after  World 
War  One. 

*  Frederick  William  Trinker.  The 
Anatomy  of  World  Order.  Mexico.  The 
Author.  (Dr.  Martha  Trinker,  Watteau 
30,  Mixcoac,  D.  F.)  1946.  132  pp. — ''A 
Glimpse  at  a  Multifold  World  Organi¬ 
zation." 

*  Mark  Vishniak.  An  International 
Convention  against  Antisemitism.  New 
York.  Research  Institute  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee.  1946.  VIII-|-135  pp. 
$2.50. — Urging  an  international  meas¬ 
ure  to  prevent  defamation  of  minority 
groups. 

*  Max  Weinreich.  Hitler’s  Professors, 
New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute- 
Yivo.  1946.  291  pp.  $3.  &  $3.50.— “The 
part  of  scholarship  in  Germany’s  crimes 
against  the  Jewish  People.” 
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English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Bible  for  the  Liberal.  Edited  by  Dago- 
bcrt  D.  Runes.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1946.  XII-|-368  pp.  $3.50. 
— .  .  the  essence  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.” 

*  John  Dewey.  Problems  of  Men.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946.  424 
pp.  $5. — “Democracy  and  Education; 
Human  Nature  and  Scholarship;  Value 
and  Thought;  About  Thinkers.”  .\ll  re- 

B rimed  except  the  Introduction. 

Levi  ben  Gerson.  The  Commentary 
of  Levi  ben  Gerson.  (Gersonides)  on 
the  Boolt^  of  fob.  Philadelphia.  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society.  (New  York. 
Bloch.)  1946.  xxi-|-266  pp.  $3. — ^Trans¬ 
lated  by  Abraham  L.  Lassen.  This  me¬ 
dieval  religious  classic  at  last  available 
in  English. 

^  Sankaracharya.  Atmabodha  (Self- 
Knowledge).  New  York.  Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda  Center.  1946.  228  pp. 
$2.50. — Translation,  introduction,  etc. 
by  Swami  Nikhilananda. 

English  Uterature 

*  Pedro  Henrfquez-Urena.  Literary 
Currents  in  Hispanic  America.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1945. 
345  pp.  $3.50. — Charles  Eliot  Norton 
lectures  1940-1941. 

*  F.  J.  H.  Letters.  Virgil.  New  York. 
Sheed  and  Ward.  1946.  162  pp.  $2.— For 
the  reader  who  knows  litde  or  no  Latin. 
*  New  Directions  9.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
New  Directions.  1946.  415  pp.  $3.75. — 
“An  annual  exhibition  gallery  of  diver¬ 
gent  literary  trends  edited  by  James 
Laughlin.”  Contributions  by  James  T. 
Farrell,  Henry  Miller  and  many  others. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

Paul  Claudel.  Three  Plays  by  Paul 
Claudel.  Boston.  John  V.  Luce.  1944- 
45.  223  pp. — Translated  by  John  Heard: 
The  Hostage,  Crusts,  The  Humiliation 
of  the  Father. 


*  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Ed.  Seven  Soviet 
Plays.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1946.  $4. 
— Patriotic  plays  by  Leonov,  Simonov 
and  others. 

*  H.  R.  Hays.  The  Talkers  of  the  City. 
New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  1946. 
376  pp.  $2.75.— -Class  struggle,  romance 
and  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas  in  16th  cen¬ 
tury  Mexico. 

*  Ignazio  Silone.  And  He  Hid  Him¬ 
self.  New  York.  Harper’s.  1946.  $2. — 
Stage  version  of  a  part  of  Bread  and 
Wine. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Walter  Morison,  Translator.  Push- 
l{in*s  Poems.  London.  Prague  Press. 
1945.  54  pp.  5s. — Thirty-six  of  the  great 
Russian’s  poems. 

^  Roland  G.  Kent.  The  Sounds  of 
Latin.  Baltimore.  Linguistic  Society  of 
America.  1932.  3rd  edition,  1945.  220 
pp.  $3.25. — ^“A  Descriptive  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Phonology.” 

*  William  S.  Knickerbocker,  Ed. 
Twentieth  Century  English.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1946.  460  pp.  $5. 
— Thirty-six  essays  on  Basic  English, 
Semantics,  Remedial  WorJ^,  Literary 
Criticism,  etc.,  by  an  imposing  list  of 
modern  writers  and  critics. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1945.  Washington.  The  Library 
of  Congress  Press.  1946.  233  pp. — The 
Job  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  Lu¬ 
ther  H.  Evans.  The  Reorganization  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  Archibald 
Macleish.  Statistics. 

^  Hugh  Borton,  Serge  Eliss6eff,  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer.  A  Selected  List  of  Booths 
and  Articles  on  Japan  in  English,  French 
and  German.  Washington.  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies.  1940.  x-f- 
142  pp. — “. . .  for  convenient  class-room 
work.” 

*  The  Library  of  Congress.  Italian  Im¬ 
prints,  1940-1945.  Washington.  1946. 
345  pp. — ^Part  I  of  European  Imprints 
for  the  War  Years  Received  in  The  Li- 
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brary  of  Congress  and  Other  Federal 
Libraries. 

*  Otis  Fellows.  The  Periodical  Press  in 
Liberated  Paris.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  1946.  29  pp. — “Survey  and  check¬ 
list.” 

^  Joseph  K6vdg6,  Ed.  Budapest  on  the 
Threshold  of  the  Winter  1945-1946. 
Budapest.  Institute  of  Letters,  Arts  and 
Sciences.  1945.  103  pp. — Compiled  by 
the  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau. 

*  Pictorial  Americana.  Washington.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  1945.  38  litho.  pp. — 
Select  list  of  photographic  negatives  in 
the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  of 
The  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Hannah  Moriarta.  Life  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1945.  96 
pp.  $1  .50. — “Information  for  the  foreign 
born.  With  a  colloquial  vocabulary.” 

^  Deborah  Pessin.  T he  Aleph-Bet  Story 
Bool(.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America.  1946.  176  pp. 
$1.50. — A  magic  world  peopled  with 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Drawings  by  Howard  Simon. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Hans  Bauer  und  H.  G.  Ritzel.  Kampf 
um  Europa.  Von  der  Schweiz  aus 
gesehen.  Zurich.  Europa.  284  pp.  10  & 
12  Swiss  fr. — The  Swiss  have  several 
languages,  several  religions,  several 
races,  and  yet  get  on  together.  Why  can’t 
Europe? 

^  Fritz  Lieb.  Russland  unterwegs.  Bern. 
A.  Francke.  1945.  474  pp.  14.50  Swiss 
fr. — We  must  try  to  understand  Russia, 
so  that  we  can  get  along  with  her. 

^  Ernst  Muller-Mcininger.  Die  Partei- 
genossen.  Miinchen.  Zinnen  -  Verlag 
Kurt  Desch.  1946.  104  pp.  2.80  M.— A 
German  view  of  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
nazify  Germany. 

^  Alfred  Rosenthal  von  Grotthus.  Kein 
dritter  Weltl{rieg.  New  York.  Krause. 
1945.  211  pp.  $2.75. — The  burden  of 
maintaining  peace  is  the  “white  man’s 
burden.” 


German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Hans  Barth.  Wahrheit  und  Ideologie. 
Zurich.  Manesse.  (Conzett  &  Huber.) 
1945.  350  pp. — ^The  word  “ideolo^” 
has  both  a  philosophical  and  an  ethical 
connotation. 

*  Donald  Brinkmann.  Mensch  und 
Technil^.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945. 167  pp. 
5.80  Swiss  fr. — The  machine  age  is  the 
result  of  the  modern  man’s  urge  to  self¬ 
release  and  redemption. 

*  Maurice  Gex.  Einfuhrung  in  die  Phi- 
losophie.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945.  288 
pp.  7.80  Swiss  fr. — A  historical<ritical 
presentation.  From  the  French,  by  Es¬ 
ther  de  Forest. 

^  Romano  Guardini.  Der  Tod  des 
Socrates.  1945.  241  pp.  11.50  Swiss  fr. 
— “Eine  Interpretation  der  platonischen 
Schriften  Euthyphron,  Apologie,  Kriton 
und  Phaidon."  —  Z«  Rainer  Maria 
Rilt{es  Deutung  des  Daseins.  1946.  122 
pp.  6.50  Swiss  fr. — An  interpretation  of 
the  second,  eighth  and  ninth  of  the 
Duineser  Elegien.  Bern.  A.  Francke. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Die  Befreiten. 
1943.  112  pp.  3.80  Swiss  fr. — Problems 
of  a  state  which  has  just  been  freed  from 
the  Nazis. — Denn  seine  Zeit  ist  l^urz. 
1943.  96  pp.  3.80  Swiss  fr. — ^Norway 
under  the  Nazi  heel.  Zurich.  Steinberg. 

*  Alexander  M.  Frey.  Holle  und  Him- 
mel.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1945.  12.50 
Swiss  fr. — Spu\  auf  Isola  Rossa.  Zurich. 
Speer.  1945.  8.50  Swiss  fr. — ^Fanciful 
stories  by  a  popular  concocter  of  mystery 
thrillers. 

^  Gottfried  Keller.  Der  Landvogt  von 
Greifensee.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell. 
1945.  109  pp. — With  a  critical  introduc¬ 
tion. 

*  Theodor  Plivier.  Stalingrad.  Mexico. 
El  Libro  Libre.  1946.  408  pp.  $2.50.— 
That  city’s  stand  against  Hitler. 

*  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Der  Cast.  Basel. 
Gute  Schriften.  1946.  62  pp. — A.  young 
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married  couple  are  mysteriously  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  man  who  never  comes  near 
them. 

^  Wanda  Wassilewska.  Regenbogen 
iiber  dem  Dnjepr.  Zurich.  Steinberg. 
1945.  276  pp.  8,80  Swiss  fr. — Stalin 
prize  novel.  A  Ukrainian  village  occu- 

eied  by  the  Germans. 

F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Himmelfahrtsl^om- 
mando.  Switzerland.  1944.  (Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer.  1945.)  405  pp. — A 
young  Sudeten  German  sees  the  light. 

German  Verse 

*  Robert  Gilbert.  Meine  Reime,  deine 
Reime.  New  York.  Peter  Thomas  Fish¬ 
er.  1946.  $2.75. — Jocular  but  often  satir¬ 
ical  and  melancholy  verses  by  a  popular 

e re-Nazi  chansonnier. 

Josef  Luitpold.  Sons  U\e  These. 
New  York.  Josef  Luitpold.  1946.  64  pp. 
— Bi-lineual  text.  Translated  by  Louise 
Salm. 

*  Berthold  Viertel.  Der  Lebenslauf. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  Ill  pp.  $1.50 
fit  $2.25. — ^Poems  from  various  periods 
in  Viertel’s  accidented  life,  but  none  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  book  form. 

*  Ernst  Waldinger.  Die  l^tihlen  Bauern- 
stuben.  New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  Ill 
pp.  $1.50  fit  $2,25. — All  these  poems 
were  written  in  the  last  half-dozen  years 
in  this  country. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Alfred  Doblin.  Sieger  und  Besiegte. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  110  pp.  $1.50 
fit  $2.25. — Comparison  of  two  post-war 
riods. 

Karl  O.  Paetel.  Ernst  Jtinger.  New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1946.  76  pp. — 
Evidence  that  Ernst  Jiinger  always  be¬ 
longed  to  “das  andere  Deutschland.” 

*  Hans  Albert  Maier.  Stefan  George 
und  Thomas  Mann.  Zwei  Formen  des 
dritten  Humanismus  in  kritischcm 
Vergleich.  Zurich.  Speer.  1946.  192  pp. 
7.50  Swiss  fr. — A  comparison  which 
Mann  himself  has  followed  with  inter¬ 
est. 


^  Fritz  Strich.  Goethe  und  die  Welt- 
literatur.  Bern.  A  Francke.  1945.  408 
pp.  16  Swiss  fr. — ^What  Goethe  received 
from  world  literature  and  what  he  gave 
to  it. 

^  Hans  Berncuilli.  Die  Stadt  und  ihr 
Boden.  Erlenbach.  Verlag  fiir  Archi- 
tektur.  1946.  127  pp.,  large  format.  $6. 
U.  S.— A  volume  in  the  series  Civitas, 
studies  in  long-range  city-planning.  120 
illustrations. 

*  Schweizerisches  Archiv  fiir  VoU^s- 
\unde.  Vol.  43.  Basel.  G.  Krebs.  1946. 
670  pp. — 29  papers:  Die  Religion  der 
Germanen,  Entstehung  und  Sinn  der 
Trauersitten,  Bemerl(ungen  zu  den 
Grundlagen  der  V ol\s\unst,  etc. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

^  Igino  Giordani.  Pionieri  della  demo- 
crazia  cristiana.  Firenze.  Libreria  Itali- 
ana.  1945.  202  pp.  130  1. — Catholic  po¬ 
litical  leaders  in  France  and  Italy. 

^  Giacomo  Lubroso.  Firenze.  Firenze. 
Vallechi.  1945.  343  pp.  200  1. — A  very 
personal  interpretation. 

*  B.  Croce.  Quaderni  della  "Critica." 
Bari.  Laterza.  1945.  Two  numbers,  112 
pp.  each.  150  fic  120  1. — Supplements  to 
Croce’s  defunct  magazine.  La  Critica. 
^  Angela  Martignoni.  Madre  Cabrini, 
la  Santa  delle  Americhe.  New  York. 
Vatican  City  Religious  Book  Co.  1945. 
253  pp.  $2. — ^Life  and  good  deeds  of  a 
noble  Italian-American  nun  who  has 
just  been  canonized. 

^  Attilio  Momigliani.  Elzeviri.  Firenze. 
Le  Monnier.  254  pp. — Papers  on  Dante 
and  other  writers. 

*  Bruno  Nardi.  Nel  mondo  di  Dante. 
Roma.  Storia  e  Letteratura.  1944.  382 
pp. — Largely  on  Dante’s  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy. 

^  Giulio  Natali.  Viaggio  con  Leopardi 
neir  Italia  letteraria.  Milano.  Montuoro. 
1943.  162  pp.  70  1. — ^The  influence  of 
other  Italian  writers  on  Leopardi. 

*  Storia  illustrata  della  letteratura 
italiana.  Vol.  I  (through  the  fifteenth 
century).  Milano.  Garzanti.  1942.  381 
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pp.,  many  illustrations. — The  work  of 
several  scholars. 

^  Delfino  Cinelli.  Campagna.  Milano. 
L’Eroica.  1939.  314  pp.  85  1. — Tuscan 
regional  sketches. 

*  Tommaso  Landolfi.  Le  due  zittelle. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1946.  124  pp.  120  1. 
— Nightmarish  fiction  characteristic  of 
this  fantastic  author. 

*  Eugenio  Montale.  Finisterre.  Firenze. 
Barbera.  1945. — Inspired  by  Italy’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  1943  and  1944. 

^  Bruno  Migliorini.  Pronunzia  fioren- 
tina  o  pronunzia  romana?  Firenze.  San- 
zoni.  148  pp.  120  1. — ^Favors  a  definite 
Central  Italian  standard  for  all  Italy. 

*  Angela  Martignoni.  Ubro  di  cucina 
iudiana.  New  York.  Vatican  City  Re¬ 
ligious  Book  Co.  1945. 479  pp.  $3. — ^Ital¬ 
ian  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Joao  de  Barros.  Occadas.  Vol.  III. 
Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1946.  306  pp. — 
Portuguese  fortunes  overseas  for  several 
years  following  1507. 

V  Maria  Luiza  Cabral  de  Moncade.  O 
misticismo  de  Francis  Thompson.  Coim¬ 
bra.  Faculdade  de  Letras.  1945.  79  pp. 
— Thompson’s  poetry  was  the  product 
of  his  mystical  philosophy. 

^  Levi  Carneiro.  O  direito  intemacional 
e  a  democracia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Branco. 
1945. 408  pp. — Papers  by  a  distinguished 
Brazilian  lawyer  who  has  written  much 
on  international  problems. 

*  Diogo  Bernardes.  Obras  completas. 
Vol.  II.  O  lima.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1946.  359  pp. — Twenty  iglogas  and  33 
cartas  in  verse. 

^  Luis  de  Camoes.  Os  Lusiadas.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1946. 
ix-|-451  pp.  $4. — ^F,dited  by  J.  D.  M. 
Ford. 

*  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Poesias.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  128  pp. — A  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Chilean’s  poems,  trans¬ 
lated  by  talented  Brazilian  writers. 

*  P.  Lionel  Franco.  A  psicologia  da  ji. 
Lisboa.  Pro  Domo.  1945.  227  pp. — Re¬ 


ligious  faith  as  an  act  of  the  intelligence. 
^  B.  Gross.  A  bomba  atdmica.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional  de  Tecno 
logia.  1945.  38  pp. — ^For  the  layman. 

Unclassified 

*  Jaume  Serra  Hunter.  El  pensament 
i  la  vida.  Mexico.  Club  del  Llibre  Catala. 

1945.  141  pp. — “Estimuls  per  a  filo- 
sofar.” 

*  K.  J.  BeneL  Cervend  Peiet.  Praha. 
Melantrich.  Fourth  edition.  1946.  510 
pp.  110  Ki. — A  Czech  violinist  attains 
world-wide  fame. 

*  Josef  Kopta.  Dies  Irae.  Praha.  Melan¬ 
trich.  1945.  202  pp.  75  K^.— Epic  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

*  H.  Griiner-Nielsen.  Faeroensia  I. 
Kobenhavn.  Munksgaard.  1945.  $2. — 
The  music  of  the  Faero  ballads. 

*  Athena  D.  Phanariotou-Philippou. 
Lyril^a  Tragoudhia.  Sullechthenta  kai 
ekdhothenta  ypo  Dr.  Gcorgiou  N.  Ka- 
save  (Casavis).  New  York.  D.  C.  Divry. 

1946.  — ^Lyrics  by  a  talented  poetess  who 
died  at  24,  in  1935. 

*  Sdndor  Mirai.  Napld.  Budapest.  R6- 
vai.  1946. 506  pp. — Memories  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  by  a  novelist  who  was 
always  anti-Nazi. 

*  Landsbokasafn  Islands.  Arbdl^,  1944. 
Reykjavik.  Prentsmidjan  Holar  H.  F. 
1945.  92  pp.  Gratis. — Yearbook  of  the 
Icelandic  National  Library. 

*  Arne  Kildal.  De  Gjorde  Norge 
Storre.  Oslo.  Grieg.  1945.  $2. — ^Nor¬ 
wegians  in  foreign  lands. 

*  Rolf  Stenersen.  Edvard  Munch.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1945.  265  pp.  16.50  kr.— 
Biography  of  a  much-discussed  Nor¬ 
wegian  painter. 

*  Peter  Egge.  Mennesl{et  Ada  Graner. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1945.  289  pp.  9  kr. — 
The  tragic  experiences  of  an  “emanci- 

eated”  young  woman. 

'  Adam  Ordega  and  Tymon  Terlecki. 
Straty  Kultury  Polsl(iej.  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land.  Kziaznica  Polska.  1945.  Two  vols., 
570  fit  560  pp.  30s. — Biographies  of  79 
eminent  Poles  who  were  killed  during 
the  German  occupation  of  Poland. 
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*  Janko  Lavrin,  Ed.  Russian  Poetry. 
Rcadcr-I.  18th  and  19th  centuries.  New 
York.  International  Universities  Press. 
1946.  153  pp.  $2. — Easy,  characteristic 
selections  from  Lomonsov  to  Bunin. 
Short  biographies. 

*  Joseph  Levine.  Sl(asanie  o  Borone. 
Brooklyn  (Sta.  B,  Box  10).  Inder  Zver. 
1946.  69  pp. — Satirical  narrative  poem, 
with  many  illustrations. 

*  Yngve  Kernell.  Konsert  om  natten. 
Stockholm.  N.  O.  Mauri tzon’s  Boktry- 
ckeri.  1945.  207  pp.  10  kr. — Cheerful 
novel  of  the  experiences  of  two  French 
prisoners  of  the  Germans  during  the 
Occupation. 

^  Ali  Kemal  Meram.  Ismet  Inonii  ve 
Il(inci  Cihan  Harbi.  Istanbul.  Ahmet 
Sait  Kitabevi.  1945.  144  pp. — ^Ismet 
Inonii  and  events  in  Turkey  during  the 
war. 

*  Ahmet  Emin  Yalman.  San  Fransis- 
kpda  Neler  Gordum.  Istambul.  Vatan 
Matbaasi.  1945.  225  pp. — The  smaller 
countries  got  the  litde  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

■  Elias  Schulman.  Jung  Wilna.  New 
York.  Getseltn.  1946. 62  pp. — ^History  of 
a  pre-war  literary  club  in  Vilna. 

*  Dagobert  de  Levie.  Basic  Language. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1946.  158  pp. — ^Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Russian.  2000  cur¬ 
rent  words. — Business  Phrases  in  Six 
Languages.  New  York.  Pittman.  1946. 
135  pp.  $1.75. — ^“For  writing  letters  in 
English,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian.” 

The  newly  organized  Society  of 
Friends  of  Brazil,  435  West  117th  St., 
New  York  27,  is  launching  a  monthly 
news  publication,  Estudios  Luso-Brasi- 
leiros. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  ten  years,  the 
distinguished  Neue  Rundschau  has  re¬ 
sumed  publication.  It  will  for  the  present 
appear  only  quarterly.  It  is  published  by 
Bermann-Fischer  in  Stockholm,  and 
handled  in  this  country  by  Friedrich 
Krause,  New  York  City. 


The  new  monthly  Revista  Musical 
Chilena,  published  by  the  Instituto  de 
Extension  Musical  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  musical  in¬ 
formation  for  not  only  Chile  but  the 
musical  world  in  general. 

“After  the  success  of  the  Mexican 
movie  version  of  Romulo  Gallegos’ 
Dona  Bdrbara,  ‘Filmex’  decided  to  turn 
the  Venezuelan  novelist’s  Canaima  into 
a  motion  picture  too.  It  is  now  playing 
to  capacity  houses  in  Mexico.” — From 
Panorama,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  University  of  Uruguay 
at  Montevideo  proposes  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 
ing,  July  18,  1949,  with  a  series  of  cul¬ 
tural  publications  for  which  100,000 
pesos  in  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

“Funds  were  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  writing  of  a 
history  of  the  United  States  in  Arabic 
by  Mr.  Farhat  Ziadeh  and  Mr.  Ibrahim 
Freije  of  the  Princeton  University  teach¬ 
ing  staff  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Philip  Hitti  of  Princeton  and  Dr.  Costi 
Zurayk  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut.” — ^From  The  Record,  Division  of 
Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  State,  Washington. 

The  world,  suggests  the  Chilean  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Sehor 
Manuel  Bianchi,  will  have  to  consider 
becoming  bilingual.  There  are  nearly 
five  hundred  million  people  in  the  world 
witose  mother  tongue  is  either  English 
or  Spanish.  Pan-American  ideals  have 
been  able  to  take  root  on  our  Continent 
through  the  facility  with  which  we  arc 
able  to  understand  each  other.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  set  up  a  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  possibilities 
for  creating  a  bilingual  world  as  one  of 
the  means  of  ensuring  peace  between 
the  peoples. — From  Bulletin  of  Spanish 
Studies,  April,  1945. 
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